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Participation 
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Here is a heartening account of the wise 
ways employed to restore maladjusted 
boys and girls to normal. usefulness and 
contentment. The book begins at the 
time, some years ago, when the author 
was called to an institution for disturbed 
children to end a riot that had been 
raging for six weeks. How he succeeded 
in turning the course of the riot and 
affecting a gradual change in attitude 
both on the part of the children and of 
the adults in charge is the engrossing 
story that Mr. Slavson tells. Here the 
reader gains a clear idea of how by 
patient, sincere, and loving exercise of 
trust and confidence, maladjusted young 
People are gradually enabled to build up 
their own self-esteem and advance their 
Own education in ways that fit them for 
Ne in the outside world. ; 

While Re-educating the Delinquent 's 
^ Narrative that will absorb the reader 
from beginning to end, it is also an ex- 
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FOREWORD 


. by 
Mrs. SIDNEY C. BORG 
Chairman, Jewish Board of Guardians 


In Re-educating the Delinquent, S. R. Slavson tells the story of 
the Hawthorne and Cedar Knolls Schools of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians during the period of transition from one philosophy and 
practice of child management to another twenty years ago. 

This is a personal account of a professional worker who actively 
participated in this transition and brought to his task deep feeling 
and conviction and abounding faith in childhood. 

Although the tempo may have varied, the process of change which 
was initiated by the Jewish Board of Guardians and in which Mr. 
Slavson, together with others, played an important part, has con- 
tinued over this period of twenty years and has brought about progres- 
sive transformation of Hawthorne and Cedar Knolls from a training 
school for children considered as delinquent to a treatment institution 
for children seen as emotionally disturbed. 

Many of the things which Mr. Slavson fought for so zealously 
have become part of the established program of Hawthorne-Cedar 
Knolls, which has come to be recognized as one of the foremost 
schools of its kind in this country. When the subsequent changes 
which followed the beginnings so dramatically recounted by Mr. 
Slavson have been more fully described, the total story should provide 
helpful signposts to other institutions carrying similar responsibilities 
and embolden them to enter upon a similar course of development. 

The process of change which began with the substitution of per- 
mission for prohibition, with release for restriction, with faith for 
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distrust, was compounded of a feeling about children and ideas about 
their re-education derived from progressive educational theory and 
practice. Beginnings, too, had already been made in the application 
of social case work and psychiatry as tools for understanding and 
helping children. 

The history of the twenty years is a record of increasing use of 
whatever scientific knowledge might help these disturbed children. 

With the establishment of a child guidance clinic on the Hawthorne 
grounds in 1939, we began to employ more fully the knowledge from 
the social and psychological sciences in the study of each child. We 
tried to understand what lies behind delinquent behavior; what 
need of the child does it fulfill; what meaning does it have for him; 
what purpose does it serve? How does it fit into his pattern of 
behavior? Does it represent a way of hitting back at those who he 
believes have injured him, or does it symbolize some inner conflict 
whose mainsprings lie deep in the unconscious? 

We soon found ourselves involved in the dynamics of personality 
formation and structure. What kind of child is this, and what does 


he need? The answer to these questions became a starting point for 
treatment. 
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can take advantage of the special opportunities in education, recrea- 
tion and social experience which are put before them. 

As our understanding of the needs of these children increased, we 
became clearer as to what we needed to do to help them—what facili- 
ties have to be provided, what methods have to be modified, what 
attitudes should be brought to our work. 

In 1939 we established a state middle high school on the grounds 
as a way of providing an especially adapted educational program. We 
reduced the size of groups in each cottage so that the ratio of adults 
to children was greater. We began to add to the number of profes- 
sional workers on our staff—more teachers, more trained group 
workers, more case workers, psychologists, and more professionals 
supervising the child care responsibilities. 

Although the children need many things in common, the plan for 
each child has to be fashioned to his own particular needs and stage 
of intellectual and emotional development. This means flexibility in 
the total environment and on the part of all who deal with the child. 
It means a readiness to modify rules, it means tolerance for bizarre 
and unusual behavior. It also means that all the child’s experiences 
have to be woven together into a consistent pattern. 

In time we began to realize that each aspect of living had to be 
adapted so as to contribute most to the development of the particular 
group of children in our care. We began to think of the total environ- 
ment as the milieu in which the treatment took place and as constitut- 
ing treatment itself. We began to pay more attention to the quality of v 
inter-personal relationships, to the expectations, demands and pres- 
sures upon the child, to the opportunities for choice and decisions. 

As the movement towards professionalization continued, we became 
aware of the changing character of our population. We have been 
aware of this for almost a decade. We do not actually know when 
the changes began. What we know is that, as we studied delinquent v” 
children, we began to see that they were not all alike. There were 
significant differences in their personalities and in the etiology of their 
problems. We also saw that they had much in common with the: 
emotionally disturbed child who was not delinquent and thus the 
sharp distinction between the two groups disappeared. 

From a body composed primarily of acting-out, aggressive and 
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delinquent children, the group changed to one in which a large pro- 
portion were withdrawn, fragile and deeply disturbed. Studies made 
within the last seven years have shown that the number of the non- 
delinquent group has grown rapidly. 

It is beyond the scope of this brief introduction to do more than 
refer to the meaning of this development for our work at Hawthorne. 
In the beginning we recognized that there were many elements in 
treatment which were equally useful for all disturbed children. Un- 
derstanding of each child as an individual, supportive personal rela- 
tionships and a framework of order and stability, are some of the 
common needs of all disturbed children. At the same time we have 
learned that special treatment programs are necessary to meet the 
needs of different types of youngsters. Thus, the needs of the sophis- 
ticated, aggressive, emotionally shallow youngster call for different 
kinds of living experiences from those of the sensitive, fragile, psyho- 
neurotic child. This may involve different settings with a different 
framework of living as well as differences in individual treatment. 
Having learned this, we have moved on to the development of spe- 
cialized programs for comparatively small homogeneous groups. 

Once you have begun to rely upon scientific knowledge and travel 
in the direction to which it points, the road never ends. As you apply 
knowledge you learn more and new vistas and new responsibilities 
are opened up. But the healing of children is no cold science. One 
thread must be present in all attempts to a solution of the problem of 


the troubled child. The thread is faith and belief in the worth of each» 
individual and his capacity to grow. 
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This book is a report of a period in the development of the 
Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School, conducted by the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, at Hawthorne, N. Y. The school was designed for the 
residence treatment of “delinquent” boys and girls. The setting at the 
School included a special building for the girls, a distance away from 
the boys’ campus where there were available academic and trade 
schools. 

From its inception, about fifty years ago, the Hawthorne-Cedar 
Knolls School was in the forefront of institutions of its kind. It was 
among the first to introduce the cottage plan and it was among the 
first to offer trade and professional training. 

It is not uncommon in the history of human affairs that practice 
should lag behind developments of theory and ideas. Organized so- 
ciety and its institutions are never free of cultural lag. When in the 
early 1930°s Dr. John Slawson had taken over the directorship of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, of which the School was a major part, 
he saw the need to realign the School as well as the other activities 
of the J.B.G. to conform with the most advanced developments in 
the fields of child guidance, psychotherapy, psychiatry and social 
work. It was inevitable that in the course of drastic changes there 
should arise tensions and conflicts and a variety of other problems. 

In this book one of these problems and the way it was dealt with 
is described. It is to the credit of the J.B.G. and its directors that an 
effort of such a magnitude should have been undertaken at the diffi- 
cult period of economic depression that overtook the country at the 
time. Despite limitations and handicaps the Board had proceeded with 
its enlightened program for the clinical treatment of children and 
their parents both in its city clinics and on the School campus. 

xX 
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It is important for the full appreciation of this volume that we 
clarify the term delinquency as understood by the author. The term 
“delinquency” is a legal and moralistic concept. There are many who 
commit delinquent acts who do not have delinquent character or- 
ganization. There are persons who commit a crime who are not crim- 
inals as there are persons with criminal characters who, because of 
favorable conditions, do not commit crimes. Delinquency as a clinical 
concept is, therefore, different from its legal and moral connotations. 


Differentiation between the legalistic and moralistic views as against 
the clinical understandin 


g of the term delinquency is important to the 
. teader of this volume. 


Youngsters who have sustained intrapsychic damage require cor- 
rection of this damage through direct psychotherapy. Among these 
are the true phychoneutotic, the borderline psychotic, some organic 
deficiencies. However, the overwhelming majority of those who are 
classified as delinquent rather react to conditions in which they live 
and the pressures to which they are exposed. 

The present volume demonstrates that a new self-awareness, the 
discovery of a new kind of interpersonal relationships, and the activa- 
tion of creative and life-expanding experiences in themselves can 
serve the needs of reconstructing the lives and behavior of young peo- 
ple. For this, constructive relationships are required, the opportunity 
for social experimentation in an encouraging, ego-building social and 
physical environment in which self-esteem is built up so that the in- 
dividual can see himself as valuable, con 


1 structive and creative, In 
a large majority of cases these relationships eliminate the need for 


. Submitting such individ- 
be ineffectual but would 
eactions. 
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mer it is necessary to alter the inner state that gives rise to delinquent 
behavior and actions. 

This book demonstrates how an orthopedogogic or therapeutic com- 
munity can of itself reorient the so-called delinquent adolescent 
toward more constructive responses and social adaptation. Unless the 
petsonality is too seriously damaged, the individual responds to a 
favorable environment and in the process the ego is strengthened, a 
sense of reality emerges and frustration tolerance is increased. 

Individualization was the basis of our work. As in my work in 
other fields, I realized that here, too, blanket techniques would not 
be effective. Relationships and situations, though occurring in a social 
setting, must suit the individual and meet his needs. While our plan 
emphasized the community, our efforts were bent toward satisfying 
each individual's talents, propensities and predilections. Studies of 
each resident—of which there were about 180—had been made as 
to his or her intellectual capacities, temperamental constitution, emo- 
tional stability, “quality of personality,” special talents and interests. 
These factors were considered both in planning individual school and 
trade programs, cottage groupings, recreation and community par- 
ticipation. Individualization is the core of all work with people in 
whatever area. 

After the termination of the project described here, new areas were 
developed by others. Particularly in 1939, a thorough and extensive 
Program of psychiatry, psychology and psychiatric casework became 
a part of the School which the reader will find described briefly in 
the last chapter of this book. 

At the time of the experiment described here, there had been lim- 
ited psychiatric services available and these were used for diagnostic 
Purposes and for classification. While the lack of clinical services was 
deeply felt by us at the time, it was in a sense a boon, for we were 
able to demonstrate that orthopedogogy or corrective re-education, if 
employed with honesty and some degree of skill, can be an effective 
means for the rehabilitation of young people. 

I am indebted to the directors of the Jewish Board of Guardians 
and to Mr. Harry M. Schulman, the then director of the school, 
for the free hand they gave me in carrying out the demonstration 
twenty years ago and to Mrs. Arthur D. Schulte and Mr. Richard 
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Zeisler for their careful reading of this manuscript and many con- 
structive suggestions. I wish also to express my thanks to Mrs. Sidney 
C. Borg for her contribution. However, the responsibility for all 
theories and views contained in this volume fests entirely with me. 


S. R. SLavson 
New York 
June, 1954 
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Chapter I 


FIRST STEPS 


IN THE summer of 1935, while on my vacation, I received an urgent 
call. A riot had broken out in a school for “delinquent” girls. The 
riot had persisted unabated for six weeks, in spite of all measures 
taken by the staff; neither psychiatric techniques nor the intervention 
of state police had proved adequate to deal with the situation. The 
twenty-four girls, 14 to 18 years old, were uncontrollable and four 
of them had been removed to a mental hospital in a nearby city. Six 
others were isolated in a separate cottage on the school grounds. These 
ben girls could not be returned without setting off another conflagra- 
ion. 

During the height of the riot the girls had screamed hysterically, 
chased around the building like animals in pursuit, ripped off their 
clothes, fought one another with great ferocity, scratched each other’s 
faces, and pulled their own and each other’s hair. Some staff members 
had been attacked and their faces scratched. One dignified woman 
displayed a black eye, in addition to other marks of violence. The 

uilding as well had been the target of aggression: window panes 
had been smashed, door panels splintered, furniture broken, screens 
ripped, and parts of the building itself demolished. At one point the 
girls had pursued members of the staff with kitchen knives, with what 
appeared at times to be serious attempts at homicide. On a number of 
Occasions staff members had had to lock themselves in the office to 
Prevent violence against their persons, and as a precaution, knives 
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and other sharp-edged objects had been removed and made unavail- 
able to the girls. State police had been summoned on a number of 
occasions, but since the inmates were young girls the police were 
impotent, beyond removing forcefully some of the most violent. Only 
the least disturbed and least aggressive of the population remained. 
However, resentment and hostility had reached such a point of in- 
tensity that they, too, would not respond to the efforts at control by 


visited them one half-day a week, 


to the “inmates,” however. It 
Parents and friends of the 
Precincts, 


and visitors. 
were also barred from these 
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Opposite the living room was a “sewing room” which also served as a 
common room where the twenty-four girls were allowed to sit on 
odd chairs, window sills, and on top of sewing machines to have their 
“smokes” after meals. Next to this room could be seen, through the 
glass-paneled door, a crowded classroom, containing only a black- 
board and unmovable desks. 

Needless to say, no open arms or friendly welcome awaited me. 
The sullen, hostile faces, with dagger-like flashes of hatred in their 
eyes, were turned on me as they had been directed toward every adult 
that had crossed the threshold in weeks past. Some of the imprisoned 
girls slunk away into the various corners of the kitchen and “sewing 
room” or descended to the laundry in the basement after an initial 
appraisal of the “visitor.” Others, with keener curiosity, remained 
to observe me. Since I was accompanied by a top official of the social 
service agency that sponsored the school, the girls assumed that I 
fepresented authority. As a result, two or three became defiant, and 
One exclaimed: “What do you want here? Another hanger-on! We 
have enough snoopers around here!” 

These high-strung, over-emotional, unstable, and hostile girls 
Were in the grip of panic and of a mob spirit. That they could not 
be approached individually was soon evident, for all efforts at con- 
Versation with them aroused denunciation of the staff and of the 
School. Resentment and rebellion were at a high pitch. 

It is not customary for me to be afraid. Particularly, children and 
young people have never aroused fear in me, but I confess to a flicker 
of discomfort in the face of such hostility. I cannot be sure whether 
it was fear that I felt (though I saw the stately and dignified lady 
With her scratched face and blackened eye), a deep sadness at seeing 
yourig people in such toils, or a great pity—a pity for us adults who 
are capable of bringing young people to such a state, and for the 
girls, the victims of our lack of understanding and sympathy. For- 
tunately I was able quickly to suppress that feeling of insecurity. I 
Tegained my equilibrium and responded in as friendly a manner as 
Possible with, “Why, are there many ‘hangers-on’ here?” “Oh,” was 
the truculent response, “we had a lot of them down here, but it won’t 
do them any good! They come and go, come and go.” “What do 
you want around here?” This came from another girl nearby. “Well, 
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I was asked to come down here to find out what's going on.” “A lot, 
mister!” This remark brought a burst of laughter from the girls who 
were interrogating me. 

“Still, I'd like to know what is going on here,” I replied, smiling. 
Soon I found myself seated on the front lawn with four of the girls, 
deep in conversation. Nearby, on the steps to the building, the execu- 
tive director and a woman staff member conversed with several others. 
The girls poured out their resentment. They had a long list of in- 
justices to enumerate against the staff and the school, which they 
did with considerable feeling, punctuating them with curses, 

I listened for considerably more than an hour before I ventured to 
ask, “What do you think we should do?” The girls seemed hopeless 
and helpless and instead of suggesting remedies or plans, launched 
into more complaints and denunciations. It was obvious that they 
were in an inchoate state, unable to formulate an answer to my ques- 
tion, and I said, rising from the lawn, “Give me some time, maybe 
TIl think of something.” “I hope so,” one of the girls responded in a 
more friendly tone. This was encouraging. On leaving I shook hands 


with each of the four girls, making sure to mention her first name 
as I said good-by. 


All groups present a definite character, 
modations each member makes to the othe 


a brief encounter. 


The state of the girls at the time I first met them was such that no 
approach could be made to them as individuals. While eventually both 
the instigators and the neutralizers who exerted a constructive influ- 
ence would have to be singled out and used in reconstructing the 
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girls’ lives, the initial steps would have to be directed toward the 
group as a whole. Particularly was it necessary to induce a feeling 
of group security by employing a calm, kindly, and firm manner, 
to divert the aggressive drives from persons, the staff, to some inter- 
ests. Whatever steps in psychological treatment might be needed, they 
could not be taken at this point, for all the girls—without exception— 
were inaccessible to a positive relation with adults. Not only did their 
security lie in complete group solidarity, but any confidence in an 
adult shown by a girl would have been dubbed “ratting,” with pos- 
sible serious consequences to her. 

If I were to undertake the difficult task of bringing the girls under 
control, I would have to become the center of their positive psycho-“ 
logical interests with the concomitant negative and hostile feelings 
directed toward me. This risk I had to take. At the same time, some 
plan had to be devised to give them basic gratifications and self- 
fulfillment so that they might eventually become convinced of our 
a intentions and also reduce their feelings of discomfort and hos- 

tity. 

With this end in view we provided materials for creative work. 
These consisted of oil paints, water colors, crayons, charcoal, rattan 
for basketry, wool for weaving and rugmaking, materials for dress- 
making, copper, pewter, and the necessary tools. Perhaps the most 
calming effect on the girls was produced by two card tables and several 
decks of cards, a recreation forbidden in the past. On the first morn- 
ing after my arrival, two days after the first interview, materials and 
equipment were at hand. At once the girls proceeded to play cards, 
which had a strikingly calming influence. This salutary effect was 
enhanced by the fact that the tables had been placed in the hitherto 
proscribed parlor. Later the girls turned to weaving, sewing, and 
basketry which further helped to quiet them. At first materials that 
had a quieting or “immobilizing” effect were emphasized. Later, 
more stimulating and self-expressive occupations such as painting, 
clay modeling, music, and dancing were introduced. This part of the 
Work was in charge of an experienced occupational therapist whom 
Thad engaged for the emergency period. 

At the beginning the girls rejected me as violently as they did all 
other adults, I was the target of their contempt and hostility. To over- 
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come this distrust and suspicion, we had allowed the girls much 
freedom during these first few days. This included walks, sitting out- 
doors unsupervised, and automobile rides. No pressure of any kind 
was applied. As a result the girls gradually calmed down and became 
more friendly. After three days tension diminished; the girls’ sullen- 
ness disappeared, their demeanor grew less truculent, and they no 
longer had an air of hostile defiance. At this point some of the es- 
sential routines of home and group living were gtadually re-estab- 
lished. The girls were asked to make their beds, clean their rooms, 
and do some of the chores in the kitchen. All this work was done 
with little real interest and quite perfunctorily, but at this stage no 
standards were imposed or criticism offered. 

We called a meeting of the girls and staff in the formerly pro- 
hibited living room—now the “common room’—to talk over some 
of the problems confronting the group and to plan for the future. 
This was a novel experience for the girls, for none had ever taken 
part in group deliberations before, either in or outside their families. 
Before the meeting, I readmitted the six girls who had been locked 
in another cottage because of their violence and incorrigibility during 
the riot. I felt that the comparative calm and increased self-control 
of the fourteen girls who had remained in the cottage and of the four 
returned from confinement in the mental hospital had sufficiently 
advanced for them to be able to absorb the six difficult members. 
This I did against the urgent warning of the staff. I had met the six 
girls before in their isolation quarters and talked with them briefly. 
I was convinced that the group could now control them. Of even 
greater importance was the need to demonstrate to staff and pupils 
that the new plan for the school had no place for bitterness and 
punishment. Though aware that this step was fraught with possibly 
Serious consequences, it seemed to me that 


e the stakes were worth the 
risk, / 

I was certain that the success of the project depended on the out- 
come of thi i i 


girls at the meetin 


a 8g a feeling of security, 
to participate in 


the school’s “community.” 
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apart from the girls, as in the past, but to take seats in the circle with 
the girls. 

Academic school had been suspended during disorders and this first 
effort at a group discussion was called at a time when classes had 
been held in the past. I went into the living room and began to ar- 
range the chairs in a circle. A few girls who were lounging in the 
room asked with curiosity, and not altogether without fear, “What 
are you doing, Mr. Slavson?” “We are going to have a meeting,” I 
said. The girls looked at each other, puzzled, but voluntarily helped 
set up the chairs. 

Within seconds there was a hubbub and whisperings and significant 
glances throughout the cottage. The girls seemed puzzled, and also 
afraid. What trick was being played? What was being “put over” 
on them? 

The bell that was used to summon the girls for meals and classroom 
work was rung. There was some doubt whether they would respond 
to the call. If they did not, our efforts would be in vain and our 
battle lost, even before it was begun. Luckily the girls began to flock 
from all directions: from the kitchen, the sewing room (now the 
workroom), and from wherever they were engaged in chores or 
lounging around aimlessly. 

I was seated in the circle with a small table, a pad and a 
before me. When all were seated, I attempted to speak. As soon as I 
did so, however, there were thunderous shouts from many of the girls. 
My voice was drowned out. Smilingly, I looked at the assembled girls 
and staff until the shouting died down. When I began to speak once 
More, screaming and catcalls drowned me out again. This was a real 
test—and it was up to me to pass it. Smiling and unconcerned, I 
Stopped and waited for the noise to abate. When it did, I tried again, 

ut with the same results. However, it seemed to me that the original 
8usto and intensity were on the decrease; the shouting was less 
Vociferous. I knew I was winning. All I needed was to hold out and 
Temain confident. 

After almost an hour, the third round of screaming lessened. After 
€ach of these outbursts, the girls carried on loud conversations, which 
frequently threatened to degenerate into fist fights. One of the girls— 
who had returned only the evening before from isolation—finally 


pencil 
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shouted, “Let him talk. Maybe he’s got somepin’ to say!” I shall never 
forget her face and appearance. She was a huge, buxom girl, sloppy 
and unkempt in appearance, with stringy, flaxen hair, oily face covered 
with acne, watery, expressionless blue-gray eyes, and a dull and some- 
what insipid expression. This remark by the least of them seemed to 
have won the day for us. It had an electric effect upon all present. 
The girls at once became quiet and the expressions of the staff mem- 
bers, most of whom had been through the siege of the past weeks, 
relaxed. Even fleeting smiles appeared on their faces. The savage 
hatred, hostile derision, and flashes of defiance seemed to disappear 
as though by a miracle. What the adults had failed in the past weeks 
to accomplish by force and strategy, what I was unable to do in three 
days of effort and careful planning, had been done by one of the girls 
in a flash. She seemed to express the unanimous though hidden desire 


to break the impasse and bring peace and harmony into the lives of 
all of us. 


For a moment there was absolute silence. 

I felt that my opening sentence would have a decisive effect. An 
error could throw the assembly back to antagonism and violence that 
might take a long time to overcome, if at all. The only course to take 
was frankness. By this time I had become convinced that the outbreak 
was a reaction to the cold and authoritarian regime introduced by the 
newly appointed director of the cottage. Though a distinguished 
university-trained criminologist, she neither possessed personal quali- 
fications for dealing with young people, nor, as a recently arrived 
foreigner, appreciation of the cultural patterns of adult-child relation- 
ships in the United States. Her attitude aroused the antagonism of 
the girls and brought into the open their intense and overwhelming 
hostilities. The director represented in an exaggerated and intensified 
form the negative parental images that evoked memories of fear. 
pain, suffering, and hatred. ! 


radike staff R who dealt directly with the residents of the 
cottage was recruited from among the "turnkeys” of ’s pri 
She was an elderly lady who, d deptonbdland nett 


: À espite her background and unenlight- 
cen philosophy concerning punishment and discipline, was actly 
able to establish comparatively good relations with the girls. She was 
an uneducated woman and though strict, was quiet and modest, direct 
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and forthright. These qualities and the absence of the encumbrances 
of theory made the girls feel more comfortable with her than with 
the other adults, and as a result they turned to her. 

The cottage, in the thirty years or more of its existence, had been 
conducted along prison lines. Girls were separated from the boys; 
Strict discipline was imposed; routine chores and manual work were 
imposed on them; punishment, such as denial of privileges and isola- 
tion was commonly inflicted. But despite these antiquated methods 
the relationship with the staff was to some extent personal and even 
warm. The girls, though chafing at this unkindly treatment, were 
able to accept the basic justice of the situation. However, the recent 
change to impersonal scientific detachment (which spelled rejection 
and emotional deprivation to the already love-starved children) was 
more than they could endure. It seemed, therefore, that the only 
decent thing to do was to acknowledge the error that had been made 
and thus reduce the girls’ feelings of rejection, hostility, and conse- 
quent guilt. 

When the girls finally allowed me to speak, I said, “I've been told 
many unpleasant things about you, but I do not believe all of them. 
You fought for your rights and I respect people who fight for their 
Tights. I would do the same in your place.” r 

The group, including the staff, were so shocked and surprised by 
this statement that they remained speechless. The expected harangue 

ad not materialized. Instead, an adult had understood and allied 
himself with them. It must be emphasized that a statement of this 
Bature cannot produce the desired effects unless it bears the stamp of 
Sincerity, It falls flat unless it represents actual and sincere belief. 
ildren, particularly those who have suffered, are quick to recognize 
Pretense and insincerity. Suffering and deprivation attune one to subtle 
nuances of feelings and attitudes in oneself and in others. — - 
T -Or a moment the girls stared with blank expressions on their faces. 
This was soon displaced by disbelief. They must have thought I Wes 
P utting something over” on them, which was the constant refrain in 
eir thoughts and speech. It was necessary at this point to convince 
NEM of our sincerity. I proceeded to tell them that I had no interest 
me, lly referred to as their “record”; 
that ¢ 


cit past or in what they usua A 
hey were not different from other girls of their age and I was 
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convinced they could be trusted as much as anyone else. The need to 
be “trusted” seemed to be uppermost in their minds, as I had learned 
in the preceding three days. It seemed to be an obsession. 

I then picked up the pencil lying before me and said: “I know you 
have a lot of complaints. There are a lot of changes you want to make. 
Tell me what they are and I'll speak to Mr. K. [the administrative 
director} and see what I can do. I don’t promise I can get you every- 
thing you ask, but I will get for you all I can.” This brought a flood 
of suggestions and complaints. In fact, so numerous and loud were 
they that I had repeatedly to call the girls to order so that some 
semblance of group participation could be achieved. Not having been 
part of a deliberative group discussion before, they did not know 
about taking turns, asking for the floor, or waiting for their neighbors 
to finish. Ideas were catapulted with rapidity and loudness. Bedlam 
was the result. Rapping with the pencil on the table to bring order 
was of little avail for it could not be heard above the tumult. Only 
when one of the girls screamed louder than all the others to demand 
quiet did they stop the noise for a short while. 

Many quarrels and fights flared up as girls disagreed with each 
other or opposed one another’s demands or suggestions. Lack of ex- 
perience in group action in their own families and the pent-up feelings 
of the preceding weeks made them emotionally explosive. Their 
already weak self-control had been further weakened by the recent 
events. Some of the quarrels were continuations of long-standing 
antagonisms. Each wanted to be heard first and waved her hand with 
violence seeking to outshout all the others. Disorganization and riotous 
tumult was reintensified every time one of the girls spoke up after a 
natural lull or when order was temporarily restored. The protagonists 
and the antagonists of an idea were at once at each other’s throats. In 
fact several times it was necessary for me and the other adults to 
separate some of the contending parties in the numerous disputes that 
arose in these early sessions. 

Self-possession, calm, imperturbability, and a smiling countenance 
were of the essence during these events. Eventually the girls learned 
group procedures and were able to conduct orderly discussions. They 
even learned to vote and abide by majority rule. The latter was dif- 
ficult for them to accept. For weeks each one insisted that her point 
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of view and her specific suggestion prevail. To accomplish this they 
used force. It required infinite patience and confidence in the final 
outcome to see the group through these initial stages. At one point, 
when we discovered that the rapping of our newly acquired gavel 
would not end the turmoil, a bell was introduced. That the response 
to the bell should be so instantaneous whereas the sound of the gavel 
was ignored was a revelation to us, and is still an unexplained phe- 
Nomenon. Perhaps the sound of a bell in schools acquired specific 
Significance to them. 

In these early meetings we re-emphasized the idea that the staff 
and the girls wanted to work together for the community which we 
hoped to create. The subjects brought up for discussion by the girls 
were always of a practical nature: the stuffed plumbing, rust-covered 
bath tubs, lack of shower curtains, the temperature of the hot water 
Supply, leakages in the laundry, broken-down washing machine, and 
numerous similar problems were subjects for discussion and delibera- 
tion. Solutions were devised cooperatively by all. 7 

We encouraged consideration of such practical problems. Partici- 
Pation and cooperation are not abstract and theoretical. They are func- 
tional, and have to be acted out and lived through. Planning and 
carrying out concrete plans were more suitable to the intellectual level 
and the needs of our population than theory and ideas. Mere expres- 


Sion of a wish does not convince or satisfy; demonstration in action 
and fulfillment of needs are more telling and give greater security. 
€ utilized every opportunity to derive principles of living and social 
action from the experiences of the group. Theory and principles grew 
ont Of events, We were careful, however, not to overburden the girls 
wit Preaching and reflection. We were at all times cautious not to 
“fonse antagonism toward ideas by overstressing them. f ; 
at he floods in the laundry repeatedly came under serious ee 
ee &toup planning meetings. Our staff mechanics told s . 
en impossible to build a drain because the floor was lower z : 
dj er. I had, however, insisted that the job be done regardless o 
ficulties and cost, and it was done. Here my engineering training 
ma Xperience stood me in good stead. Overloading of the washing 
W chine, the motor of which burnt out a number of times within a 
Sek, made it necessary to put in a lock-switch so that the girls could 
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not start the machine by themselves. The girls themselves found that 
they overloaded the machine and admitted the need for supervision 
by an adult. Having had a taste at self-government, the girls at first 
demurred at this. I explained to them that because of their lack of 
experience with machinery, their judgment as to the load the machine 
would bear could not be relied on as yet. Adults know more about 
machinery than do young girls. Little by little they were able to accept 
without protest the opinions and judgment of adults. This we con- 
sidered an unmistakable sign of maturity and improved social adjust- 
ment. 

The problem of burnt-out electric flatirons and scorched ironing 
boards was solved by the group. They suggested that the domestic 
science teacher, who also was in charge of the food and kitchen, be 
responsible for the electrical extension cords and that they be issued 
by her to a specific girl. Thus each girl assumed the responsibility 
for accidents and for returning the equipment. The girls evolved and 
accepted this plan as a measure of safety against fire. They were now 
able voluntarily to seek guidance and control from an adult. Another 
practical question brought up was the time when the radio should be 
played. It was agreed by the majority, and accepted by the minority 
without demur, that during the hours set aside for study and house 
chores the radio was not to be played, since it was distracting for those 
with specific jobs. 

The following agendas of three daily meetings show the interests 
and preoccupations of the girls at the early sessions. 


Le Cleanliness of the house; election of committees; should smoking be 
permitted in the bedrooms upstairs? Problems of school behavior when 
the girls attended school on the boys’ campus (which was now coeduca- 


tional) ; afternoon parties; election of committee to arrange parties; the 
need for half-screens to keep out flies (since the windows were no longer 
blocked) ; committee to deal with the administrative director of the school; 
who should keep furnace fire going? 


2. Making table pads and aprons; disposition of “Junior Achieve- 
ment funds; writing of letters and obtaining stamps; trip to apple 
orchard; introduction of leather and metal work; organization of music 
groups; problem of having no money in the treasury; the need for a 
recreation teacher. 
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3. Procedures of mailing and receiving letters; arrangement for oilcloth 
pads, aprons, keys, dresses, shoes; disposition of “Junior Achievement” 
things; arranging a masquerade party; laundry schedule; planning trip 
during forthcoming holidays; introducing poetry readings; organizing and 
furnishing a senior room; distribution of stationery; tracing a missing 
book; movies; amateur night; report from the staff; suggestions from the 
girls and staff. 


Perhaps the most vexing of all questions faced was the distribution 
of cigarettes. Heretofore, each girl had bought her own, or they were 
given her by relatives. In either case they were turned over to the 
“office” with the owner’s name written on the package. The girls 
would gather in the sewing room three times a day, after meals, and a 
member of the staff would give each girl one cigarette from the pack- 
age marked with her name. A check mark was made on a list opposite 
her name so that she would not be able to cheat by asking for another 
Cigarette at that period. However, despite all precautions the girls 
evolved intricate methods of deceiving the staff and obtaining more 
than the three cigarettes a day allowed. One of these was for a girl 
to allege that she had borrowed from another’s package and later, in 
the confusion, ask for a cigarette from her own package. Other 
methods were to cajole a staff member into giving them a cigarette 
between meals, or to claim that no cigarettes had been received at the 
regular distribution. Staff members were forced to give a great deal 
of time to this matter and much hostility was generated. ’ 

This vexing problem was solved simply at one of the group dis- 
Cussions. It was decided that no girl was to buy her own cigarettes. 
The school would purchase these out of each girl’s “bank” balance. 
One cigarette was to be distributed at each meal, not after. Thus a 
girl would consume a package of cigarettes a week, which would be 
charged to her account at the current prices. Cigarettes sent or brought 
by relatives were turned in and the girl’s account would be credited 
with a sum equal to the cost of the cigarettes, as though she had 
deposited cash. . 

This plan worked out admirably. We had no further difficulty on 
this score. 

We did not confine our meeting discussions to routines alone, how- 
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ever. There were many opportunities for discussion of how we could 
live cooperatively, how one could get along with people, how to meet 
the demands of the larger society when the girls would return home. 
“Before we can do it here successfully on a small scale, we will surely 
not be ready to get along with people in a big city, for that is so much 
more difficult,” was our refrain. When a girl became victim to her 
impetuosity, lost her self-control, fought and quarreled, I would talk 
with her individually about it and discuss it with the group without 
mentioning her name. All came to understand, intellectually at least, 
that one who cannot control her impulses and feelings is “childish and 
not ready to live with others.” “Our purpose in coming to the school 
is to learn self-control and respect for other people,” we would tell 
them. These remarks had the effect of giving constructive meaning 
to their stay at the school. We repeatedly emphasized that the aim of 
the school was educational, rather than punishment for their past 
transgressions. These discussions and self-analyses were continue 
after the group meetings by the girls in small groups and individually 
with different members of the staff and really served to dissociate the 
element of punishment from residence at the school. Our aim was to 
implant the attitude that the school offered an opportunity for emo- 
tional re-education and a chance to start life anew. 

On one occasion when some of the girls reverted to screaming at 
each other at a meeting, I told them the following: “Some of you 
often ask me why you are here. You are here because you feel and act 
childishly. Most of you have not really grown up. Look at the way 
you scream at the slightest provocation. Look how violent some of yoU 
become at anything that you don’t like. Have you noticed how some 
three or four of you girls stand facing each other, screaming at the 
top of Jour voices without even hearing what the others are saying? 
Now, isn’t that childish? Grown-up people don’t do that; grown-up 
people sit down and talk things over quietly and give each other 
ig deinen Mine” ei eect 
related directly to, some i a tases sigs a o ok, ane 
at a given tus and were mad pie nation 0 oe < 
HOE a et aa € in a manner that implied no criticism 

bs cpp! n Rather it was a therapeutic teaching relation. 

ation of a number of such brief remarks, four charac- 
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teristics of adulthood were derived at one of our discussions: (1) con- 
trol of one’s emotions, (2) consideration of other people as much as 
of oneself; (3) not to run after pleasures; (4) getting along with 
people. 

The adults’ efforts at understanding and being helpful rather than 
critical and punitive were soon reflected in the girls’ attitudes. Once 
when three girls transgressed the rules of the “community,” as they 
now referred to the school, by running away and appropriate measures 
for dealing with them were being discussed by the entire group, the 
participants launched into an analysis of the offenders’ characters and 
needs. The deliberation was held in the absence of the “culprits.” 

Beatrice was described as a “quiet girl, very nice, who doesn’t 
bother anybody and likes to be helpful. She does her housework, has 
no temper, and has lovely manners, very intelligent but very nervous.” 
They further stated that she needed a home where she could be kept 
quiet, that the cottage was too noisy and, therefore, bad for her. A 
few months later they again discussed her fitness in our group, and 
the girls recommended that she be placed in a hospital because “she 
is mentally sick.” 

Jean was judged to be one who “wants to show that she is bad but 
in reality she is not. She is a nice girl but quick-tempered, easily led, 
and adds to the liveliness of the cottage.” The girls were convinced 
that Jean was influenced by the other girls and that many of her 
pranks were motivated by a spirit of fun rather than by a desire to be 
destructive. Ann said that Jean and she had walked along the boys’ 
campus, and that when a male member of the staff had shouted, “Hey, 
Jean, keep moving!” she had become so self-conscious and sensitive 
that she decided to run away right then and there, but because of 
Ann’s pleading she had remained. 

Kate, they felt, was an “institutional person and wants freedom;”’ 
she likes outdoor activity. She had received bad training from her 
mother whom she had not seen for a long time. She wanted to see her 
mother and, therefore, ran away. They thought that Kate was treated 
badly at home. “Her mother waits on her hand and foot.” For some 
teason she wanted to be sent away to another institution. The girls 
advised us to send her away “because she will be very difficult to 
manage.” 
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Many months later my successor committed Beatrice, because of 
her repeated runaways and sexual activity, to a mental hospital, and 
Kate to a custodial institution for girls without being aware that this 
course had been recommended by the girls long before. Jean remained 
at the school, having no home to go to, and studied dancing in New 
York where she was the best student there.* 


Early in my stay one of the girls went to the city for a court hear- 
ing. Upon returning, she found that a number of her belongings had 
been removed from her room. In the past the girls had not been 
allowed to go up to the floors where the bedrooms were situated 
during the day except to the bathroom, to which they were always 
escorted by a staff member. Despite all precautions, the girls managed 
by devious ways to pilfer each other's rooms. Hostility and a desire 
for retribution along with greed motivated this. Now movement 
through the building was free and acts of vandalism could not be 
tolerated. 

When the loss of the articles was reported, we took the matter up, 
as was our custom, at the community meetings. I read off the list and 
asked who had each one of the items. All the belongings were ac- 
counted for in a few minutes. The girls admitted having taken them 
without any qualm or diffidence. During the discussion that ensued, I 
made a remark about the importance of being honest. The girls ex- 
claimed in surprise and consternation, “What do you mean? Every- 
body lies! You can’t go through life without lying!” The last phrases 
were uttered with great conviction. Flora said: “I had a history 
teacher. She was a very smart woman. She knew a lot; she was very 
ce n ae told us that the story about Washington never 

ying is a lot of baloney. He lied like everybody else. You cannot 
go through life without lying.” This was thoroughly discussed by 
the entire group, staff members and residents alike, The ideas pre- 
sented were explored and evaluated. 


_Members of the staff reported that on a number of occasions the 
girls discussed some of these ideas among themselves and applied 
them to their lives. When a girl, for example, would lose her is er. 
the others would remind her that temper is “temporary insanity,” ~ 

+See pp. 40-45. i 
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would add seriously, “Since you are crazy now, I can’t talk to you.” 
The girls were especially impressed with the discussions on the neces- 
sity of getting along with people, for this was the problem that had 
proved their Waterloo in the past. They were overheard time and 
again saying, “Mr. Slavson is right. It is very important to be able to 
get along with people. My whole trouble was because I couldn't get 
along with people. But now that I know, I'll try.” 


The following is from my diary in which I made entries during 
Spare moments: 


The development of self-control at group meetings is really remark- 
able. This is the tenth or eleventh meeting and it is already possible to 
hold quiet, orderly sessions for as long as two hours and more. Girls have 
learned to ask for the floor and wait for their turn to speak. At the early 
meetings it was impossible to keep order. Whenever a statement was made 
by a girl or a staff member, one who disagreed would immediately begin 
to shout, while those who favored the issue would start screaming and 
fighting. The early meetings of the twenty-two girls would break up into 
four or five bickering, shouting groups. The girls have definitely attained 
2 measure of self-control. They assert that they now realize that self-control 
18 an indication of maturity. This has been achieved much faster than I 
expected. They now accept the fact that differences of opinion are in- 
cvitable, ideas on any subject must differ, and that no one’s idea is com- 
Pletely correct. The girls as a group have gone a long way. 


It was at one of the later meetings that the girls learned to vote. 
he discussion had turned to what we ought to do with the rugs in 
the formerly proscribed living room when the girls danced. Three 
Suggestions were made by them. One was that the rugs be left on the 
or; another that they be rolled up; still another was that they be 
removed permanently. After a prolonged discussion, I suggested that 
We vote on the question. They did not know what voting meant or 
Ow it was done or what majority rule meant. I had to explain to them 
the Tudiments of this—a sad commentary on schools whose avowed 
aim is to Prepare the young for life and participation in a democracy. 
ater the school was conducted by a number of committees elected 

7 the girls. Among these were committees consisting of boys and 
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girls to arrange weekly parties. A committee was elected to settle na 
finances of Junior Achievement and to dispose of the articles the girls 
made. The three members of the committee got the books, accounts, 
and money, which they handled without supervision. Other repre- 
sentatives were elected as the need arose. The girls’ cottage sent rep- 
resentatives to confer with the py director on matters that 
i i ion, counsel, and his decision. 

sg, Teber to us after several weeks that in addition to 
being a means for group management, our communal meetings served 
to release tension and check the spread of hostility and dissatisfaction. 
The fact that the girls had a voice in managing their own affairs and 
were accepted by the staff as responsible persons gave them immeasur- 
able satisfaction despite the fact that this placed heavy responsibilities 
on their shoulders. They knew that we accepted them on their honor 
and by and large they lived up to our expectations. The meetings 
served as a modified form of group therapy, or what later came to be 
known as “guided group discussion.” Talking through problems that 
weighed upon their young minds, freely and openly, without reserve 
or fear, greatly relieved their anxiety. Our meetings were conducted 
informally with staff and children sitting around a circle, smoking as 
we talked. They came to resemble more and more a family council 
than a meeting. As we all grew more secure, jokes, puns, and quips 
were intermingled with serious talk, and every so often an outburst of 
happy laughter broke the seriousness of our deliberations. 

Many were the things that preyed upon the girls’ minds: length 
of stay at the school, anxiety about their families, guilt for past be- 
havior, fear of the future, uneasiness about their actions. The sta- 
bility of our communal life was also at the mercy of every strain and 
stress of the residents’ and staffs’ unsteady moods and feelings. These 
problems and worries, we found, could be largely alleviated by frank 
group discussions. A girl’s departure to appear in court for disposi- 
tion of her case filled the air with forebodings and stress. Will she 
be returned? Will she be paroled or sent to another “stricter” institu- 
tion? It was inevitable, under these and other such uncertainties, that 
latent resentment toward the staff should reappear. For did not we 
have their fates in our hands? It was necessary to take their minds off 
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these broodings through a busy life, many and varied interests, and 
free group talk. : 

Once a number of events occurred simultaneously that caused great 
anxiety among the girls. 

As I was sitting in my office early one evening, about three weeks 
after my arrival, I heard a sudden reverberating shout in the dining 
toom where staff and girls were at supper. A member of the staff 
came rushing in, pale with fright, and in a choked voice said that the 
girls were rioting. At such critical periods adults need calming down 
as much as children. I said that from my understanding of the situa- 
tion, a riot was not possible at this time. While we were conversing, 
another staff member came in and said: “Something is going to hap- 
Pen tonight; there is a great undercurrent and a lot of secrecy.” I 
assured both women that there would be no riot and calmly asked 
that my supper be brought in to the office, since I was too busy to eat 
in the dining room. After I finished, I rang the school bell, this time 
with a loud and prolonged ring, and asked the staff to tell the girls 
that a meeting was being called. I then went into the parlor so that I 
Could observe the girls’ response. If they had not responded to the 
call for the meeting we would have had a riot. Fortunately they did 
respond, and quite willingly. The danger had been averted. The girls 
themselves arranged the chairs in the customary large circle in the 
toom. This was done with more alacrity than usual. Girls came from 
the kitchen, pantry, bedrooms—where they had been holding hushed 
Conversations. The response to the bell made it clear to us that the 
Situation was in hand. The frightened staff who huddled in the office 
were called in to join the meeting. 

As the girls were seating themselves, I heard a number of them 
exclaim, “My answer is ‘no. ” The tone was final and imperative 
and we had, therefore, every need to prevent fanning the smoldering 

ames of rebellion. I spoke in a calm and smiling voice somewhat 
as follows: 

“Girls, you all know what this meeting was called for. You know 
that Beatrice ran away and has come back. I heard many of you say 

y answer is no,’ even before you considered the circumstances. 
What I want to do tonight is to ask you to think this thing over as 
Carefully as you can. There is too much feeling and too much anger 
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around here to make a just decision and do the right thing by Beatrice. 
After all, we would not want to be cruel to anyone. I know some of 
you don’t want her back. There are three ways to handle a situation 
of this kind.” 

I then proceeded to outline for them the three possibilities. One 
was “the cruel way,” or complete rejection because of Beatrice’s mis- 
guided act, a way that lower animals like the lion, the hyena, and the 
tiger use. I reminded them of our past discussion about living in a 
gtoup where people depend on each other and are considerate of one 
another. Another was “the kindly way,” the way of understanding, 
feeling, and pity. Then there was the third way, that of justice. “It's 
true that Beatrice has hurt the community and you might say that you 
have a right to hurt her in return. This is according to the Biblical 
saying ‘an eye for an eye’ (here a few of the girls supplied the end 
of the sentence by saying ‘a tooth for a tooth.’). But there is an equally 
great saying: ‘Justice must be tempered with mercy.’ By the way,” I 
said, “before we discuss the question any further, I want to ask you 
something. It is almost 8:30. Beatrice has not eaten since lunch and 
must be very hungry. Shall we give her something to eat?” 

The unanimous and emphatic exclamation came: “Of course she 
must eat. She is not a dog!” Then from a few girls: “TIL take the 
food up to her!” 

We then calmly proceeded to other business. The impending dis- 
turbance was averted. As the meeting progressed, the strain that con- 
torted every face was visibly lifted. Smiles appeared on several faces 
and soon the customary good humor was restored. I was particularly 
impressed with the effect of this meeting upon the staff. It seemed to 
be as therapeutic for them as it was for the girls. Some time later a 
staff member said: “I am beginning to like the meetings. I find them 
instructive and inspirational.” 

Later, I had individual talks with a few of the most disturbed girls, 
who were also the leading spirits. By bedtime the girls were again 
happy and relaxed, having spent the rest of the evening in card play- 
ing, dancing, and joking. 


Chapter II 


PASSING THE TEST 


As EXPECTED, the girls submitted me and other members of the staff 
to a series of tests. They seemed to want to make sure that we meant 
what we said and did. They were particularly unsure of my repeated 
Statement that they could be trusted. The wish to be trusted was upper- 
Most in their minds. It constituted the final step in being accepted and 
in accepting themselves. 

One of the strictest rules of the cottage was that no girl was per- 
mitted to handle keys. This rule was conspicuously posted on the 

ulletin board in the main hallway. Everything in the building—the 
tefrigerator, all cupboards containing supplies and materials, rooms, 
Offices, and desks—-was under lock and key. A few members of the 
Staff had a set of keys and walked about with large and conspicuous 
bunches of them attached to a chain around their waists. Because our 
activities required me to go in and out of rooms and offices and I had 
o rang access to a number of cupboards, I was given a set of keys as 

e 

During the first week at the cottage, I was standing and talking in 

€ sewing room with the director, when Goldie approached me and 
Said with a quizzical expression on her face, “Will you trust me 
With the keys; I want to get something from the closet?” I readily 
said, “Why certainly, here they are.” Goldie took the keys, got some 
Materials from the closet within our sight, and returned them to me 
Smiling meaningfully. Within the girl’s hearing, the director turned 
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to me in a rage. “Do you know the rules of this house?” I said, “Yes.” 
“Well, please stick to them!” and she stalked out of the room. I later 
explained to her that I was being tested by the girls and that it was 
more important at that point to encourage and demonstrate a feeling 
of mutual trust and convince them of my sincerity than to abide by 
an arbitrary rule. Goldie later turned out to be the most powerful in- 
fluence in the cottage. Following Goldie’s example, a number of the 
girls asked for keys for different doors. While occasionally a girl may 
have abused that privilege, we have had no serious consequences 
beyond some of them going into the beauty culture room to pretty 
themselves up, which they were not allowed to do. This happened so 
infrequently, however, that we became convinced that our trust in the 
girls was justified. 

After several weeks the use of keys was unrestricted, though it was 
difficult for me to erase the feeling of anxiety in some members of the 
staff on this score. They imagined that all sorts of perfidy were made 
possible for the girls by this privilege. They could not be convinced 
that with few exceptions, which must be singled out and understood, 
youngsters respond to humane, honest, and sincere confidence in them. 
Perhaps the following taken from our notes is a significant confirma- 
tion of this. 

Frances and Doris once came down with a passkey and said, “Here 
is a key, Mr. Slavson. We found it. We don’t think it is right for 
any of the girls to have a key. Here it is.” It has been known for some 
years that there were three keys to the outside door in the possession 
of girls. These were purloined at different times and passed on from 
one generation to the other. I mentioned the fact a number of times 
in passing to let the girls know that I, as well as other members of 
the staff, were aware of it. I said that we were going to do nothing 
about it, but anyone who had a key must know that she was betraying 
a trust placed in the girls. Later, three of the most secretive and 
stealthy of the girls revealed to me the full story of the keys. There 
had been three keys stolen by girls at different periods from a former 
staff member, who, the girls claimed, used to get drunk. This was 
long before their time or that of any of the girls now in the cottage. 
They assured me that one of them had been lost; another had been 
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taken by a girl when she was paroled; the one returned to me was the 
only one in their possession. 

Another critical test given us by the girls related to cigarettes. 
Cigarettes are the most precious possession for inmates of all institu- 
tions. They would go to all lengths to obtain this valuable commodity. 
One day Beatrice came up to me in the dining room and asked, “Can 
I distribute the cigarettes?” “Certainly,” I said, handing them to her. 
This function had always been discharged by an adult. Beatrice’s face, 
and the faces of those present at the table, took on an expression of 
amazement, Louise exclaimed, “Well, I'll be slain!” The girls could 
not comprehend how they could be trusted with such a precious pos- 
Session. They were even more impressed with this than with the fact 
that they had access to the keys. Later, different girls took turns at the 
Coveted privilege of distributing cigarettes. We have on several oc- 
Casions, counted the number of cigarettes in the packages in advance 
to see if we were being cheated. We have never found it to be the 
case. The girls lived up to our newly established code. : 

_ Some weeks after this episode, Beatrice came to me as I was eating 
1n the dining room with some of the girls, and asked, “Would you 
trust me with the keys to your desk to get some cigarettes?” “Yes, of 
Course.” I gave them to her. She fetched the cigarettes, distributed 
them among the girls, and returned the keys. The desk contained our 
Petty cash, railroad tickets, postage stamps, and the till with the con- 
Siderable sum of money the girls banked with us. 
wae 7 Office was open to staff and girls at all times. The office door 
ies unlocked and residents and staff were welcome to drop in and Pa 
s ound and talk. Soon the hitherto forbidden “office” became the 
cene of informal small gatherings and discussions of school matters. 
€ girls learned to withdraw when a member of the staff seemed 
hey One of the girls’ chores was cleaning the director's office, $ m 
Ta Was formerly closely supervised. The girls now took a : na 
o ce it was still considered a special privilege. Other ee vo! = sy, 
ae P With office work, though some of the records ee om 7 i 
“spondence pertaining to the residents were under ock and Key. 
z ever hesitated, except in the case of three of the girls, whose steal- 
unl, Was compulsive, to leave the girls unsupervised with the desk 
Ocked and valuable supplies on open shelves. We considered it a 
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poor policy to treat all our girls as thieves because a few had such 
propensities. Losing some money and supplies was, in my opinion, 
preferable to creating an atmosphere of distrust. : 

Our faith in the girls’ integrity was justified, as the following 
typical incident illustrates: 

One day during the first month at the cottage, I entered my office 
to find an assistant, a social worker of many years experience, examin- 
ing the contents of a package that had come by mail. I inquired what 
she was doing. She said she was examining a package received from 
home for contraband, such as money, cigarettes, matches, postage 
stamps, and “weapons.” I confess to being shocked. Having had no 
institutional experience, I considered it an invasion of the privacy 
of another human being, which to me was almost criminal. It cer- 
tainly was an abrogation of my understanding with the girls as to 
mutual trust and respect for each other. I recall the feeling of genuine 
anger and irritation in my voice when I peremptorily ordered her to 
rewrap the package as nearly as possible in the way in which it had 
been received and give it to the girl. P 

The staff member demurred, but followed instructions. The prac- 
tice of examining ingoing and outgoing parcels was an old one, she 
insisted. It was a precautionary measure and in her opinion was 
justified. In the parcel under discussion, for example, there were two 
packages of cigarettes and a dollar bill in a new small money purse. 
Would Ann turn them over for safekeeping? I explained to her that 
whether the objects would be withheld or not was not the point. I 
saw no great calamity if she did not. The important consideration 
was whether we were keeping faith With the girls. The news of our 
having ransacked her package would soon get aroun 


d, giving the lie 
to our claim of trust in and status to each girl. It was more valuable 
to raise the girls’ self- 


esteem than to prevent their gaining possession 
of a few packages of 


cigarettes. I was willing to take a chance and 
see just what would happen. 


As we were talking, Ann entered with the 
hand and said, “Here, 
mother sent me.” 

This was not an isolated in: 
relatives visited the girls and le 


“contraband” in her 
Mr. Slavson, are cigarettes and a dollar my 


stance. It happened repeatedly when 
ft them cigarettes and money contrary 
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to instructions. Despite the fact that the adults broke the rules, the 
girls turned in all such possessions to us. When eleven girls returned 
from a three-day visit to their homes in the city, they turned in money 
and cigarettes they had in their possession. At a community meeting 
called to welcome them back, I reminded them that we were not 
going to search their rooms, their parcels, or their persons as had 
been the practice in the past, for we knew that they would not abuse 
the confidence we placed in them. I said that we knew that they had 
turned in or would do so, whatever the rules of the “community” 
forbade them to keep. Soon after the meeting, three girls brought a 
few Cigarettes that they had each concealed. Gladys, reputedly the 
Most underhanded girl, came in with an unopened package of cig- 
arettes, handed it to me, and said with deep emotion, “Why do you 
ave to be so nice?” 

There was a rigid rule we inherited from the unenlightened past 
that every girl was to be searched on leaving for the city for a visit 
°F on legal business and upon her return. Not only were her parcels, 
Pockets, and purse examined, but the lining of her hat and coat and 
even her shoes were scrutinized. This horrible procedure was imme- 
diately eliminated not only because of its being obviously wrong, but 
also because of my personal repugnance to such humiliation of a 
human being. I recall the surprise and consternation on the face of 
the matron when I discovered her subjecting to this indignity a girl, 
who was leaving for a court hearing, and peremptorily ordered her 
to stop, 

It was still during the regime of the cottage director mentioned 
above, and before the incident of the girls’ returning the purloined 
key, that a member of the staff missed a bunch of keys for all the 
doors and closets of the building. She was certain that she had left 
them on a table. The keys were not there when she had returned. 

his was considered a major calamity among the staff, and the director 
demanded that I question two girls whom she suspected. I flatly re- 
fused to do so for I was confident that despite their former practices 
the girls would return the keys to me if they had them. I was re- 
Peatedly importuned by her and others to institute an investigation 
and press the two suspected girls to return the keys. I was equally 
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adamant in my determination not to accuse or suspect anyone in our 
“community.” This struggle went on for five days. 

The next week end, on her days off duty, the staff member went 
home and returned Monday with the keys, which she had left behind 
the week before. I then told the director, who was dismissed soon 
after this incident, that had I interrogated the girls as she requested 
and thus accused them by innuendo of stealing keys, I should have 
had to leave the school as one unfit to work with children. I am con- 
vinced that, despite occasional infractions and regressions, it was this 
implicit trust in them that was the chief factor in bringing about the 
change in the girls and improvement in the life of the group. For 
their three greatest needs were love, trust, and justice, especially the 
latter. 


Janet, seventeen years old, had been the outstanding problem in 
the community. She was unstable, difficult to manage, had a violent 
temper, screamed at the slightest provocation, was physically dirty, 
hardly ever combed her hair, refused to bathe, and practically never 
fixed her room unless pressed and cajoled by the staff. She was high- 
strung, “irrational,” incapable of listening to reason, resisted essential 
discipline and controls, and had to be pampered to prevent tempestu- 
ous outbursts. She was abusive to the staff, called them vile and pro- 
fane names, threw things out of the windows; stole food and kept it 
in her room where she ate it in addition to the regular fare, which 
was quite ample. She suffered from attacks which seemed to be 
epileptic, but were found to be intestinal disorders as a result of over- 
eating. She often collapsed and was subject to fainting spells because 
of it. Her systematic pilfering of the pantry as well as the girls’ rooms 
caused us much difficulty. 

Janet was “tricky,” sly, and dishonest to such an extent that for 
almost a month she led the staff, by reporting thefts, to believe that 
other girls were doing the stealing. Actually, she herself had stolen 
the things, planting a few objects in the girls’ rooms but retaining the 
major part of the loot. She was a ringleader in much of the disturbing 
behavior and was used as a dupe by others for setting off unpleasant 
situations. She was a “nagger,” continually demanded attention on an 
infantile level, pretended to suffer from various pains and illnesses, 
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and generally obtruded herself upon the staff and community in 
ways that proved difficult to manage. 

_ During her irrational moments, when she got beyond all control, 
it was necessary on several occasions to confine her to her room, which 
we did with great reluctance. Our efforts were directed rather to in- 
stitute healthy, cooperative relationships and to eliminate all punish- 
ment. Janet negated these efforts not only by her own behavior, but 
also because she induced similar behavior in a few of the intransigent, 
unstable, and suggestible girls. Members of the staff agreed that Janet 
Was at that time the only person who projected the “factor of insanity” 
into the group, to use their words. 

Janet had been committed for truancy and incorrigibility. She had 
used violence to attain her ends at home and at school for many years. 
She cowed her parents by screaming and breaking objects and by 
beating her mother. The parents, people of average circumstances, 
found it easier to yield to Janet’s demands and overlook her idio- 
Syncrasies than to focus the entire neighborhood's attention upon 
themselves, The father had been a good provider. Their home was 
Neat and orderly. Another daughter, older than Janet, complained 
that the mother pampered and babied Janet. Janet had been a sex 

clinquent since the age of eight or nine, receiving small sums of 
Money from the men to whom she gave herself. She plied her trade 
in neighborhood garages. 

In the school, where she had been about two years, she was found 
to be highly excitable. Her stooped shoulders were often convulsed; 
she had a compulsive twitch of the head, stretching her neck until the 
atteries and tendons seemed to burst, with a simultaneous sideway 
witch of the mouth. Her small, deep-set eyes had the typical expres- 
sion of the insane. She acted like an animal in a state of extreme fear 
through which shone repressed pugnacity. She was always ready for 
2 fight, clawed at everyone who aroused her inflammable temper, and 
Used most profane language against girls and staff. i 

Janet was stubborn to the extreme: impervious to reasoning or 
Indness, Our efforts to treat her gently and with consideration did 
Not eliminate her moroseness and active hostility. She lounged around 
€ cottage coarsely made up, without making any effort toward per- 
Sonal cleanliness or neatness. She smoked more than any of the other 
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girls, with an air of defiance and dissipation. She seemed to have a 
compulsive need to provoke fights with girls and to attack staff mem- 
bers. She screamed at the top of her voice nearly all of the time, as 
her face flushed, her eyes sparkled, and her curly, bushy hair looked 
even more unkempt than usual. She was furtive and stealthy, dishonest 
and mistrusting, and she suffered from frightening nightmares. 

It seemed that I “broke the ice” with Janet by one incident that 
took place'three or four weeks after our acquaintance. She came into 
my office and asked point blank, looking straight into my eyes, “Will 
you trust me to go to Mrs. G.’s cottage?” (about a quarter of a mile 
away, at the edge of the boys’ campus). Without hesitation I said, 
“Yes, of course, Janet. How soon will you come back?” She continued 
her intent gaze. “Will you trust me?” I again assured her that she 
could go. She seemed to be unable to tear her gaze away from me. 
She seemed surprised and suspicious, apparently thinking that I was 
laying a trap for her. 

I recalled to Janet my assurances at our meetings that I had full 
confidence in the integrity of the girls and that whenever they felt 
ready for it, we would go even further by unlocking the doors, re- 
moving the blocks on the windows, and making the entire campus 
accessible to them. I only waited for their initiative in the matter and 
I added, “I have no reason to distrust you.” “Didn't you read my 
record?” “No,” said I. “I did not* and I am not going to. I don’t care 
what your record was, I know that you will not take advantage of my 
confidence in you.” Janet’s face became pale. This was a privilege 
(and a responsibility) that girls had never been granted during the 
school’s existence of over three decades. 

I unlocked the door and she went out into the sunshine and up the 
path on the hillside. Mrs. G. was called on the telephone and told of 
the visit. She was asked to watch for Janet through her windows; also 
to telephone to us as soon as the latter left the cottage on her return 
trip. Meanwhile I watched her from our own window, so that she was 
seen by someone throughout her walk back and forth. She went and 
returned on time as she had promised. 

Tt was necessary to take precautions with Janet. While I gave her a 
feeling of complete trust, I had to bear in mind that Janet’s impulses 

1 This was true at the time. 
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were such that she was often unable to carry out her rare good inten- 
tions. She had to be protected against herself.? 

Janet saw the progress we were making with the other girls. She 
could not but observe the atmosphere of friendliness that was gradu- 
ally pervading the cottage. She must have been impressed with the 
cooperative spirit of the group, the girls’ assumption of responsibili- 
ties and their interest in cottage affairs and in “our community” life. 
She had thrived on conflict and hostility, as the pattern of her life, 
and she now began to feel outside the group even though all the girls 
took a protective attitude toward her, for now they had decided that 
she was “queer,” which was actually the case. 

Janet repeated the request for an unsupervised walk several times; 
each time it was granted. After two or three such walks to Mrs. G.’s 
Cottage, she came to the office and said, “You trust me, don’t you? 
Well, if you trust me, I am not going to do any of the things I used to. 
You are my friend and I am going to be your friend.” 

In addition to this response to the friendly and free relationships 
that we established, the drama leader discovered that Janet had his- 
trionic talents of a rather high order. She possessed unusual stage 
Presence and had a fine carrying voice. Janet began her stage “career” 
at the school as a part of our frequent “amateur nights.” She knew 
numerous songs of the jazz and music hall variety and sang them in a 
ood voice, with much verve and gusto, accompanied by the tradi- 
tional bodily movements of the soubrette, but much exaggerated and 
vulgarized. It seemed that performing on the stage met her exhibi- 
tionistic needs and provided her with the attention she craved. 

At first the 175 boys and girls enjoyed her performances immensely, 
though perhaps a little too hilariously, but as the quality and content 
Of these amateur nights gradually improved as a natural outcome of 
Our educational and recreational program, her contortions and “coon- 
shouting” became incongruous. It evoked riotous laughter and shout- 
a ? This is to a large extent true of all children in Janet's position. It is both unsafe 

nd unfair to our charges to burden them with a responsibility which they are as 

Yet unequal to bear. It is our responsibility to help them establish self-control. 

ca necessary to differentiate between youngsters whose = oem an aliy ae 

so ( ieee are sufficiently developed from those w R a); ready to do 
is, whose superego and/or ego development are inadeq) 4 
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ing from the youthful audience. Because of this reaction and still 
desiring to retain her place in the dramatic group, she modified her 
style, but the spirit of fun and ridicule was indelibly associated with 
her. Janet’s appearance on the stage as a “vaudeville” performer was 
a signal for shouts and good-humored derision. She was, however, 
fully accepted in serious dramatic plays given by the dramatic work- 
shop of the school.* 

Her general appearance improved. Her sunken, introverted eyes 
assumed a bright luster, her cheeks became naturally rosy, and her 
carriage improved. Her manner was now full of banter and good 
humor, though the latter continued to be aggressive, overbearing, 
and at times irritating. Because of Janet’s low intelligence, lack of 
culture, and basic hostility, her humor was always derisive and per- 
sonal. Fellow pupils as well as staff members were the targets of her 
frequent humorous thrusts. She was, however, no longer driven by 
destructive aggression. Janet’s general demeanor was friendly and at 
times she even cooperated. To be sure, on many occasions she reverted 
to her old ways, but it was no longer the rule of her life. Rather, it 
was a form of temporary regression. 

Janet began to primp and many people on the grounds, who not 
long before considered her a “filthy slut,” to use their exact words, 
found her attractive. “She has a pretty face, when she keeps herself 
clean,” they remarked. The nocturnal screaming as a result of her 
nightmares and the shoulder and facial tics completely disappeared. 
This was accomplished in less than three months. 

About a year later, the visiting psychiatrist who reviewed her case 
reported among other things: 


On reading her record it is to be seen that she has improved; she was 
extremely quarrelsome, when she came, always fighting, using vile 
language, very vulgar, with uncontrolled tempers and without any respect 
for authority. She is not as quarrelsome as is pictured in her history, the 
temper tantrums have diminished, in quantity but not in quality. She has 
days now when she can stay by herself, but changes very quickly. She is 
still extremely moody, and irritable and flies off the handle. . . . On the 
stage she was the only one who really acted naturally in a mother role 


3 See pp. 134-139. 


) 
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and felt at ease. This exhibitionism was a conversion of her masturbatory 
activity and exhibitionism.* 


_At the time I was able to exercise this permissiveness only in the 
girls’ cottage where I had the final disposition of all such matters. 
When I transferred my activities to the boys’ school (to be narrated 
in Chapter VI), I had to involve other staff members who did not 
entirely accept these innovations and in some instances, at least at the 
beginning, definitely opposed this type of liberalization. For example 
there was a rule on the campus that no boy could leave a cottage 
Without being escorted by an adult. The editorial board of the maga- 
zine, consisting of representatives from each cottage, met with me 
and Miss G., my secretary, on Friday evenings after supper, which, 
in the winter months, is after dark. The boys came directly from the 
dining room to the adjoining building where my office was. After the 
Sessions, which ended about 8:30 P.M., they went back to their cot- 
tages unescorted, which was in accordance to my general attitude. 
Although no untoward incident was reported, the “cottage parents” 
complained to the director that a rigid and important rule was being 

roken. The latter called it to my attention, and suggested that I 
Escort the boys to their cottages. I insisted that unless the boys were 
trusted, I could not go on working with them. It would certainly be 
absurd to expect participation on their part or a release of their crea- 
oe powers as long as we treated them as prisoners. Throughout the 
Winter no infraction of rules, no runaways or misbehavior occurred. 

Difference of opinion among the staff concerning trustworthiness 
Of the boys arose in another context. i 
7 A small group of our most promising boys who had been organized 
Into a social club asked permission to hold socials without the benefit 
of adult supervision. I referred the request, as I usually did all major 
changes and plans, to the Administrative Committee of the staff, 


e above was written I asked 
Janet's case would be. He 


She was E i rotoplasm.” She wou. 
a product of “inferior protop! e Tone at my ofice in the city a 


left the school. At all times she 
d reasonable. She had never since come to 
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which was introduced at my suggestion and which helped us to in- 
volve the staff in the development of the new program. The majority 
of those present registered misgivings as to the advisability of such 
a plan. After some exchanges of opinion, the discussion became rather 
heated. I held out for the policy that it was imperative at that point to 
convey to the boys the feeling that we trusted them; that their guar- 
antee that no difficulty would arise from their plan be accepted even 
though we might have some reservations concerning it ourselves. We 
should take that chance. If we were to make boys trustworthy, it was 
necessary to allow them to face responsibilities. Should they fail us, 
it would then become an educational situation subject to group discus- 
sions and possible action for the boys and the administration. We 
ought, however, to allow them to test themselves against this reality 
and discover for themselves whether they were prepared to deal with 
it. The parties were to be held in a cottage where adults lived and they 
would be aware of what was going on, anyway. 

Some of the opponents were willing to compromise by not assign- 
ing an adult to supervise the gatherings, but suggested that the boys 
be required to invite an adult of their own choice. This seemed to me 
contrary to the intention of my plan. Imposing such a condition im- 
plied distrust, though disguised, and to deny the boys the mature 
status which was implicit in their request was to convey our feeling of 
such distrust. I pointed out that we should be sincere and full-hearted 
in accepting this experiment with responsibility. The only way one 
can learn responsibility is by having responsibility, even if one fails 
at it at first. 

This position was attacked as “unrealistic;” staff members insisted 
that it was necessary first to be absolutely sure that the pupils could 
deal with a specific reality before they were permitted to undertake it. 
We pointed out that adult reality is different from child reality. Cer- 
tainly the reality of our boys was different from the reality of other 
boys in the general community. We ought not deny them all social 
teality at present, simply because they had not been able to deal with 
it in the past. A corrective school must aid development through inner 
integration as well as through dealing with a gradually expanding 
and graded reality. Dr. Meyerson’s words came to mind: “We gain 
nothing by saying a man must adjust himself to reality; we say some- 
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thing definite when we say he must adjust his wishes to his abilities, 
to the opposing wills, wishes and abilities of others . . . to the flux of 
the river of life.” 

I further pointed out that there seemed to be some confusion on the 
point as to what the boys really wanted to accomplish. In my opinion 
what they wanted was not merely parties, but rather to test themselves 
and especially the staff and the administration. They also sought, being 
I7 and 18 years old, to make a bid for adult status, which was, in 
my opinion, a good sign. I was certain that when the boys found 
themselves unable to carry through their plans, they would ask our 
help voluntarily. Such chores as buying food and arranging programs 
and similar details were beyond their experience. The discovery that 
adults are necessary and can be helpful would be a desirable step in 
reconditioning their attitudes toward the adult world. 

However, there were no unsupervised parties. . . . 


Chapter III 


IN QUEST OF ONESELF 


DESPITE its obvious advantages, it became evident that re-education 
could not be carried on solely on a group basis. The craving for atten- 
tion and love that in the first place brings one into conflict with so- 
ciety, is not assuaged by confinement within the four walls of an 
institution. On the contrary, this craving springs forth with renewed 
intensity. Nor can some of the love-starved children derive fulfill- 
ment from a social milieu—even a friendly and hospitable one. 
We were aware that the personalities of many of the residents of our 
cottage were so distorted and their neurotic constellations so complex 
that they needed intensive psychotherapy, and some even psycho- 
analysis. We had no psychotherapeutic resources at that time, how- 
ever. The administration allotted us three hours of psychiatry. The 
visiting doctor could do little more in that limited time than to con- 
sult with us on some special problems. Two or three of the girls, 
however, were so disturbed that they had to be seen. Although such 
infrequent interviews would not do much good, at least it assuaged 
our consciences. The one caseworker on the campus was in charge of 
the “reception cottage” for the boys’ school; he prepared the case 
histories on new admissions, as well as keeping some individual 
records on the entire school population, which included the boys’ 
and girls’ campuses. Thus he was unavailable to us. In addition, he 
had made the mistake of becoming involved in running down the 
escaped girls, calling the police and other punitive measures during 
34 
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the period of the riot. The antagonism toward him rendered him use- 
less, even if he had had the time to work with us. 

I therefore saw each girl briefly at least three times a week, and 
some every day, in my office where they could unburden themselves 
of whatever anxieties and guilt feelings beset them. Much of the time 
was consumed by the girls’ confessional outpourings, descriptions of 
their woes, complaints against members of their families, especially 
their mothers, and fears about the latter's safety and health. The girls 
frequently wept and sometimes became hysterical. Because of the 
position of authority that I inevitably occupied, I was careful not to 
encourage a therapeutic relation or to uncover their unconscious 
urges and cravings. I participated little in these interviews, beyond 
volunteering a word of consolation or advice. The interviews became 
what is now called “supportive therapy.” 

We found that communicating anxieties, fears, and guilts had a sal- 
utary effect. The release obtained previously in acting out and abreac- 
tion was now derived through more mature and more socially accept- 
able channels. The fatherly attention yielded great satisfactions and 
the effect of counsel and guidance was strengthened. With few ex- 
ceptions, all the girls seemed to look forward to these interviews, 
Most of which were by appointment, but with some unplanned and 
spontaneous. My office was always open and whenever a resident felt 
under strong presure or anxiety she was welcome to come in and dis- 
cuss her difficulties. This received precedence over all other business. 
M In the early period of our work, especially, these interviews were 
Important. Frequently a girl who became so angty that she could not 
bring herself under control was called in for a talk to help her ven- 
tilate feelings and find release through verbal communication of the 
anxieties, guilt, and hostilities that lay behind her aggressive acts. 
Because the intake policy at that time had not been clearly defined, 
we had among our population psychopaths, schizoids, at least one 
Psychotic, compulsive neurotics, anxiety neurotics, hysterics, and 
Paranoids, though we did not classify them as such in those days. 
Two girls had to be removed from the cottage after the first weeks 
of our efforts in order to make our work possible. Later the psychotic 
girl was committed to a mental hospital. 

We were careful to prevent a repetition of the outburst of only 
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a few weeks before and as soon as I noticed a girl becoming uncon- 
trollably angry or disturbed, I would call her in and have a talk about 
her feelings or about things generally. This put her in a better mood. 
When confronted with her actions, a girl would often say quite 
honestly: “What can I do? I can’t help it! That is the way I am.” 
Girls offered numerous justifications for their deviant behavior. In 
such instances, we helped them to recognize the unacceptability of 
their acts and to view them with some degree of objectivity. Of 
greatest significance, I am sure, was the fact that they received atten- 
tion and that someone was interested in them. 


Alice, the oldest resident, was extremely hostile and destructive. 
One morning, while in a bad mood, she attempted to stir up two 
other girls to rebellion and urged them to run away. We knew how 
dangerous that could be at that particular time. I called her to the 
office and our conversation ran like this: 

“Well, Alice, how are you today?” 

“Oh, nuts,” was her truculent reply. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“I don’t know,” she said irritably, with a hostile expression in 
her voice and a murderous flash of her black, penetrating eyes. 

“What is bothering you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I just feel nervous.” 

“Do you know why you feel nervous?” 

“I don’t know and I don’t care!” 

“Why, Alice! You look as though you hate me. Do you hate me?” 

“Oh, I guess not, but I hate everybody today.” 

“But surely, you don’t hate me, do you? I haven’t done anything 
for which you should hate me.” 

“Oh, I guess not, but I just feel nervous.” 

“We all feel nervous at times, but we must control our nervous- 
ness; we must not take it out on other people. You know we are 
trying to place you on a job in an ‘opportunity home.’ How long 
do you think people will put up with your behavior and insults?” 

“Oh, I guess they won't. So they will kick me out.” 

“Do you really think this is what you want to do? Do you want 
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to go back to the city only to be kicked out again? You will have 
to come back here or to some other place like this.” 

Her face softened and her eyes took on a puzzled and somewhat 
frightened expression. 

“What will I do when I get so nervous in the city, what will I 
do?” she pleaded with terror in her voice and eyes. 

“Alice, you must control yourself and not take it out on other 
people. Go in to see Dr. E. or your social worker in the city and 
talk it over with them; but you must bring yourself under control. 
That is most important.” 

With a changed expression and smiling, she said: “TIl try,” and 
left the room contentedly. Her mood at once reflected itself on the 
other girls and the hostility which was brewing in the group soon 
abated. 


Goldy, on the other hand, could not be dealt with as directly. She 
had to be cajoled and humored. She liked quips and banter. It was 
by indirect means that her equilibrium could be re-established. She 
had an hysterical personality with some conversion symptoms, was 
unstable, and burst into tears at the slightest provocation. She was 
given to making a martyr of herself by doing most of the work and 
then exacting a toll from the community for her unsolicited efforts. 
She had a strong influence over all the girls and was a force to be 
reckoned with but could not be confronted with the realities of her 
own reactions as Alice could. 


. Frances, another disturbing influence, was young and overgrown 
In size, When she got into her moods she barged in like an elephant. 


She had four or five allies; it was therefore necessary to control her. 


She liked t ted like a baby and we pla ed father to her. In- 
ed- to Geant) P Patle child. But Kate 


terviews with her were more like caressing a s 

Was a “holy terror.” Months later, she was found to be psychotic and 
Was the girl we had committed to a mental institution, but we had 
to deal with her for a long period as a part of our family group. She 
Would mobilize her forces slowly. Her moods would gather like an 
impending storm with the clouds darkening th t 
turned into night. When her moods ripened, they broke with the 


e horizon until day 
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devastating effect of a hurricane. She swept everyone and everything 
before her fury. With her it was necessary to prevent the outburst, 
for once it occurred it took days to bring the group back to some 
semblance of peace. This we did by learning to observe some of the 
symptoms that presaged the storm. We watched her for several days 
until she was about to make her assault—then we would arrange to 
change the scene for her: a trip to the city, a ride around the country- 
side, a visit home. 

On one of these rides, to give Kate the excitement she needed, 
I pursued the fire engines and rural volunteer firemen on their way 
to a fire. As we were driving back, she suddenly burst forth: “I 
hate my mother! I hate her! I hate her!’ She screamed in a shrill 
and loud voice. “When I was home last, she told me she’d answer 
my letter as soon as I wrote to her. It’s a week now and she didn’t 
answer it yet!’ As she finished saying this her mood cleared. She 
smiled, became friendly and conversational, and took some grapes 
and candy from the bag which she had vehemently refused not a 
half hour before. We were then certain that for a week or ten days 
no harm would come from this quarter. 


There were three girls among us, however, who could best be kept 
in line by another method. I found that when I treated them coldly 
and impersonally, they seemed to be more cooperative and better 
controlled. 

Marjorie, 14, with an I.Q. of 79, is the best illustration of this. 
She was a lighthearted and supercilious child who traipsed around 
the building as though on an eternal picnic, laughing, singing, and 
whistling. She was dilatory in her work and seldom discharged her 
responsibilities. It was this irresponsibility and devil-may-care atti- 
tude that made her truant, pleasure-seeking, and childish and landed 
her in the institution. She stayed away from home and slept in hall- 
ways when reprimanded, but despite these delinquencies remained sex- 
ually unharmed. Her mother’s sanctioning, overindulgent, and over- 
protective concern not only helped, but actually encouraged 
Marjorie’ behavior. The mother, herself, had spent some time in a 
reformatory before her marriage and her own moral values were not 
of the highest. 
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Marjorie was one of our three compulsive thieves. She could not 
be in the vicinity of money, cigarettes, or other coveted objects with- 
out experiencing an irresistible impulse to take them. In addition, 
she was rather clever and nimble in this pursuit. Marjorie had to be 
watched. Her attitude toward her transgressions, neglect of duties, 
and irresponsibility was one of complete indifference. In fact, she 
did not realize that she did wrong and was surprised when her 
attention was called to them. She was never seen to display real 
anxiety, a modicum of which is necessary for normal social values 
and behavior. We had here an almost pure case of psychopathy. 

However, Marjorie feared authority and older persons and this we 
used as a weapon for controlling her. We observed that when a 
transgression was called to her attention, she became self-conscious 
and grew pale. To relieve her fear, she would ask for an interview 
with a member of the staff, but we would refuse to see her for a day 
or two until she became visibly anxious. We would then see her, but 
only for a few minutes. We found that when she was accepted and 
treated in a friendly manner, she tended to become kittenish and 
acted like a baby. Firmness and denial were mote effective with her. 
By these strategies, we played the part of ego and superego and kept 
the community life on an even keel. Treatment for a youngster of 
this type requires that the administrative staff cause her great anxiety 
and fear, which she would seek to resolve in interviews with a psy- 
chiatric case worker or psychiatrist. The psychopath requires the 
interplay of these two forces in his treatment. I tried this approach 
later on the boys’ campus, where there were a large number of such 
Pupils, with good results.* 

_ During the third week after my arrival 
Issued that the cottage must be in a spic- £ 
the president of the board of the sponsoring agency and some judges 
of the Children’s Court would visit the school. I reluctantly agreed. 


As a result the place was in an uproar. Nerves were tense, tempers 
on edge, quarrels rampant. The resulting tension and tumult dis- 


tressed the staff as it did the children. 


1 at the school, orders were 
and-span condition because 


1For a fuller discussion of this approach see my “Contra-Indication of Group 
erapy with Psychopathic Personalities” in Practice of Group Therapy, S. R. Slav- 
Son, Editor, New York, International Universities Press, 1947; Ch. 5. 
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The turmoil was too much for Beatrice, a highly sensitive and 
easily affected girl. She seemed crushed and frightened and could 
not find an escape within the confines of the building. The conflicts 
and shouting were more than her sensitive soul could bear. She was 
on the verge of collapse when she came to my office, shivering, with 
a drawn face and pinched voice, and begged me to send her some 
place, “Where to?” “New York; anywhere, as long as I am not here. 
I cannot stand this place. Send me somewhere, I don’t care.” “I 
understand how you feel, Beatrice. I know how you feel. I feel very 
much the same way.” 

She said, “I was sitting out there on the steps fighting an uncon- 
trollable desire to run away, but I promised you that I would not 
run away, so I kept myself from doing it.” 

“I appreciate it very much, Beatrice. Supposing you go on the lawn 
and lie down by yourself and just be quiet. By three o’clock you can 
come into my apartment and lock yourself in and be alone.” She 
went out. She lay a while and fell asleep and slept a full hour. She 
then came in for a few minutes and went further out into the fields— 
way out of sight of the building. At about 4:30—three hours later— 
I called her. She was lying behind the bushes, reading, and answered 
my call. I left her there and she did not come in until some time 
after dark, in time for supper. It was an unbelievable achievement 
for Beatrice to have been able to control her well-known impulse to 
tun away. She was considered a compulsive runaway. However, the 
following day she did give way to her urge, for she could not face 
the tension again? 


At the orphan asylum, where Jean had spent about eight years of 
her short life, she was the target of cruel treatment. Because of a 
strong character, stubbornness, and determination, Jean became a 
leader among her fellow orphans. She resisted the tyranny, injustice, 
and the rigid rules that she considered unjust. She disturbed routines, 
defied and physically fought the staff, and instigated a number of 
rather serious riots in the asylum that gave the adults considerable 
trouble. As a result the staff discriminated against her, punished and 
isolated her, and, on a number of occasions brought her to court as 

? See episode on p. 19 regarding Beatrice, 
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an incorrigible. When Jean reached the age when she could be legally 
committed, this was done and the officials of the asylum heaved a 
sigh of relief. She was then, at the age of 14, sent to the school 
where I found her. 

But the bitterness implanted in Jean’s soul by her mother and 
fanned by the orphan asylum was deeply ingrained. At the cottage, 
she was the “ogre” that inspired fear in the staff and resentment in 
the other children. No one escaped her searing tongue, her keen, 
devastating, anger-laden glances, and her extremely aggressive, 
hostile manner. It was an accepted fact that Jean could not be crossed 
nor denied, She was sclf-willed and was dominated by savage hatred. 
A cigarette offered to someone ahead of her brought intense out- 
bursts of screaming. She would then leave in a huff. Her murderous 
hatred actually made one’s blood run cold. 

She chafed at the most essential and minimal routines. She was 
moody and given to fits of temper, and it was a well-accepted tradi- 
tion that nothing could be achieved with Jean by strictness or punish- 
ment. Her instantaneous flare-ups gave her the semblance of a tigress 
and she possessed the power to inflame others. Actually, Jean was a 
small girl, much too small for her age, lithe of body, with unruly, 
Coarse flaxen hair and gray-blue eyes. Viewed from the back, she 
could be taken for a child of 12, and even younger. Her worried, set 
face with its furrowed brow, on the other hand, was but for its small- 
ness that of a 25-year-old. Slight of build, with stooped shoulders, 
Slouched mien, and shuffle, she presented a sad picture. There was 
always a slight sneer in her eyes and on her faintly puckered lips. 
Her skin, naturally of a light complexion, was rough and overspread 
with protuberances resembling goose pimples, characteristic of per- 
Sons living under prolonged emotional stress. 3 

Occasionally Jean would break out into a dance to the accompani- 
ment of the radio. With music, a dance floor, and a favorable mood, 
Jean would be transformed into the essence of rhythm and move- 
ment. Her agile, flexible body and a vibrant inner life, so deeply 
hidden, would transform her into a being no one would have sus- 


pected. The deep-rooted joyousness expressed in the ebullience of 


the dance, presented an unforgettable spectacle. She became as one 
Possessed with the rhythm of life and the beauty of the dance. 
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Though her dancing was primitive and spontaneous, her technique 
elementary, through these imperfections there were visible, to those 
who would see, the sturdy signs of true talent, if not genius. Months 
later, when we finally succeeded in bringing her around and she 
mobilized her powers, we obtained a scholarship for her in a leading 
school of the dance in New York. When the instructor first saw Jean 
walk across the room, she remarked, “Every fiber of her being 
dances. She is a dancer to the very core.” 

For a long time, however, Jean presented an almost insurmount- 
able problem. She continued to be incorrigible, hostile, disobedient, 
subject to whim and impulse, ill-tempered and moody. She impeded 
our efforts at establishing an orderly pattern of community living. 
Instead of becoming more accessible as time passed, she became 
even more violently defiant and more consistently provoking. The 
permissive atmosphere only released her bitterness and resentment. 
Whereas most of the other girls responded positively to the kindly 
treatment, Jean’s pent-up feelings, held in abeyance, now had full 
sway. She was made uncomfortable by kindness because she had 
never known kindness. 

We were convinced that only a highly sensitive person could react 
with such violence to the cruel treatment she had received. In addi- 
tion, we had admiration for her talent which we determined to 
salvage. It was to this submerged part of her personality that I 
addressed all my efforts. I saw Jean almost daily to demonstrate my 
interest in her and directed the conversations so as to awaken her 
dormant intelligence, which we knew was of high quality, and her 
responsiveness to affection. I determined not to be defeated by her 
truculence, defiance, and occasional abuse. 

After an especially serious infringement, such as smoking in her 
bedroom, which constituted a fire hazard to the wooden structure of 
our cottage, I would ask her why she had to break rules. Instead of 
answering the question, Jean would exclaim defiantly, “I am this 
way; I was always this way; and I will be like this. I don’t care about 
your rules.” I would then quietly proceed to point out to her that 
these were no arbitrary rules. They were decisions of all concerned 
in the entire community and were intended to provide safety for all. 
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The more gently we talked, the more impertinent she would be- 
come. 

On many of these occasions, I sought to impress Jean with the 
Possibilities of her personality and her talents. After a particularly 
violent outburst on her part and a loud harangue with vulgarism and 
epithets against a staff member or a girl, I would tell her gently, 
and in all sincerity, that the way she had just behaved was not an 
expression of her real self. We knew, I would tell her, that this 
was a facade she was presenting to hide quite a different person who 
refused to be herself. Over and over again I assured her of the staff's 
confidence in her better self. 

These conversations frequently took as long as two hours. It was a 
great drain on my time, but I felt it was worth it. Several times Jean 
Was moved to tears and wept copiously. One could see the struggle 
within her before she allowed herself to give way to tears. Her eyelids 
would flicker as though to prevent the lachrymal flow, then involun- 
tary beads of moisture would appear on her eyelashes. She would 
then burst out into silent but copious weeping. To have broken 
through the almost impenetrable defensive layer of toughness and to 
have reached the dormant tenderness she sought to deny, was both 
an achievement and a promise. We had had the opportunity on a 
few occasions to observe her tender reactions to suffering in others 
and we were sure of our grounds. If the truth must be told, my own 
eyes often grew moist during these talks and once or twice it was 
Necessary for me to retire to another room to brush a tear or two 
away. 

For five weeks this struggle went on, with little consistent or per- 
Manent change. Occasionally she would curb herself out of regard 
for me, for it was evident she had grown fond of me, as I un- 
doubtedly had of her. But the improvement was ephemeral and 
Sporadic. She steadfastly resisted my efforts to get her to see our 
Visiting psychiatrist, and her behavior continued to have a negative 
effect on the life in the cottage. Although her unconscious mech- 
clear, I brooded many 
Ours as to what would be the most effective ap 


lem. During one of our conversations Jea 1 K 5 
she was essentially shy, her behavior notwithstanding— You know, 
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I never had anything to do with a man like most of the other girls. 
I never will, either, until I get married.” Her conduct bore out her 
assertion, for she was distant and forbidding and did not permit even 
the slightest intimacies with boys, common among adolescents, at 
our Friday evening parties. 

Once, as I was piecing together the various facts in Jean’s case in 
search of a solution, the answer came to me with compelling clarity. 
Jean was the victim of her impulses because she had never recog- 
nized or accepted external authority. She remained unmastered not 
only by societal authority, but also as a woman! It became as clear 
as day that for once Jean had to experience complete submission, to be 
mastered. This thinking led me to the inevitable and frightening con- 
clusion that Jean had to be physically thrashed! The longer I brooded 
on it, the clearer this solution loomed. I discussed it with the whole 
staff, and all agreed. Accordingly, one day when Jean committed an 
act of unusual defiance by erasing her name from the bulletin that 
assigned various duties to the girls for the week, I gave her a severe 
thrashing in the presence of a number of girls who happened to be 
in the living room at the time. 

The change in Jean was little short of miraculous. Before two days 
had passed she became an amenable, happy, laughing girl. She now 
became cooperative with the staff and functioned satisfactorily in 
the group. Her friendship to the staff almost startled them, and her 
latent charm came to the surface. 

Our belief in her native capabilities proved true. She revealed 
herself as an astute judge of human nature, with an uncanny intuition 
concerning human interactions. She was of great help to me and 
other staff members in understanding other girls. All the members of 
the staff often bowed to her judgment in many matters concerning 
the girls and the group, for she proved to be right on these occasions. 
She became more attached to me than ever before. Now the relation- 
ship was one of father and child. On my birthday, about three 
months after the incident described, I received the following note 
from Jean: 

My dearest Mr. Slavson: 

Wishing you the happiest birthday and a happy New Year, and hoping 

as the years roll by you will become happier and happier. You may have 
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had luck in the past, but I don’t think any one person could wish you 
more luck in the future than I. 
From one who thinks the world of you. 


This changed attitude, however, was not confined only to me, 
for we read the following entry a month after the episode, in the 
diary of the domestic science teacher who had charge of the kitchen. 


At supper time Jean came into the kitchen for more potatoes. I gave 
them to her, Jean said, "Miss K., I want to kiss you for this.” I said, ‘You 
don’t need to, it's only part of your supper.” Jean answered, “But I want 
to,” and she kissed me. 

[Five days later.} Jean came into the kitchen late, after all the girls 
had eaten, to get her breakfast. I asked her, “Well, what do you want 
this morning?” “First kiss me, then I'd like some toast and tea.” I kissed 
her and Jean said, “Gee, was that hard for you to do?” “No,” I said, 
“one of the easiest and nicest things in the world.” I later asked, “Jean, 
have you been used to having your mother kiss you?” “Heavens no, Miss 
K. My mother doesn’t appeal to me at all!” 


The incident recorded, the only one of its kind in many decades 
of my work with children and young people, is not offered as a tech- 
nique for guiding youth, to be universally applied. This was a unique 
situation and the solution could be used only in very rare instances. 
It is described here to indicate the great variety in human needs. In 
Specific cases of psychological need it may prove a valid method, but 
it should be applied with the greatest of caution, only after all other 
means have failed and it is clinically indicated and justified. In our 
case it proved a boon. Her neurotic defiance, phantasies of omnipo- 
tence, and inability to accept her femininity—all pointed to the need 
of forcing Jean to submit to authority and to a man. ; 

I deliberately chose to thrash Jean in the presence of others. Being 
a man, considerable misunderstanding was liable to ensue had I 
Struck her in the privacy of my office. In addition, not knowing the 
details of what led up to such violence on my part, considerable 
hostility and resentment could have been generated on the part of 
the other girls, with possible serious results. To have chastised the 
8irl in the presence of her mates prevented all these misunderstand- 
ings. I made known to them, indirectly, Jean’s transgression and its 
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seriousness, and their reaction is rather interesting. All agreed that 
Jean deserved a “good beating” for her many infractions of rules 
and defiance toward the staff. Several expressed it thus: “She de- 
served it. Mr. Slavson was very nice to her all the time and spent 
more time with her than anybody else, but Jean didn’t appreciate it. 
It’s good for her!’’ 


The other extreme is demonstrated by the way we dealt with Paul, 
a pupil in the boys’ part of the school. 

Paul, a boy under 15, was large and strong for his age. He gave 
the appearance of a youth of 18 or 19, though his round, chubby 
face with its blue eyes seemed like that of a young child. The English 
teacher mistreated him, or at least so he thought. She made him 
learn things which he “did not like and could not understand.” 
When he failed, she upbraided and humiliated him before the class. 
Paul was very sensitive and easily blushed. When he was embarrassed 
he seemed to lose his power of speech, which at best was limited. 
At such times it seemed difficult for him to formulate his thoughts. 

As this real or imaginary mistreatment continued—and my guess is 
that it was real—Paul, in a state of mounting resentment, decided 
to kill the teacher. As is usual in institutions, rumors reached the 
staff that on a particular Monday morning the boy planned to carry 
out his intention. He was searched that morning and a large carving 
knife was found concealed in his clothing. The caseworker sum- 
moned Paul and faced him with the consequences of his planned 
action. Instead of calming down, Paul's rage seemed to increase. 
Finally, in desperation, the caseworker called me in and sarcastically 
asked, in the presence of the boy, “Well what would you do in such 
a case?” The boy was in an intense state of disturbance. He seemed 
unable to to utter a word in response to my questions. He stood rigidly 
facing the caseworker, not a muscle in his body moving, staring 
down at the floor with bloodshot eyes, repeatedly murmuring as if 
to himself, “I don’t care what happens to me, I’ll kill her.” He kept 
on repeating these phrases as though hypnotized and oblivious of 
his surroundings. 


BT quite accidentally encountered Jean some eighteen years later. She was holding 
a responsible job, was married and had two children. She appeared well adjusted 
and her expression conveyed reasonable contentment with life. 
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I had never seen Paul before. One or two questions, however, 
convinced me that Paul was not a person who could be reached by 
words. I looked at him squarely and asked, “Would you like to take 
a walk, Paul?” “I don’t care,” was the petulant, half-audible re- 
sponse. Paul still concentrated all his attention on the floor and did 
not look up. We walked in silence until a St. Bernard dog attracted 
Paul's attention. He addressed the dog in a friendly way and smil- 
ingly began to tell me about the dog and then pointed out the bar- 
racks of the state troopers that could be seen down in the valley. 
For a brief time Paul’s demeanor changed, then he again fell into 
silence. We kept on walking for about fifteen minutes without a 
word passing between us. Paul suddenly turned to me and said, 
“Would you like to walk cross-country?” “Yes,” said I. It was a wet, 
muddy, bleak December day and though I had no overshoes and 
was unprepared for hiking in wet, plowed fields, we set out on this 
unusual jaunt. While we trudged along across the furrowed fields, 
Paul volunteered sundry information concerning the school, to which 
he knew I was a newcomer, and its farm. Paul’s superior knowledge 
in this regard gave him a chance to assert himself and an opportunity 
for conversation, though he was evidently a man of few words. 

After considerable time plodding through the mud that not only 
penetrated my shoes and soiled the cuffs of my pants, but reached 
the skirts of my coat, Paul suggested that we go to the barn. By now 
the boy was fully composed, and somewhat friendly. The interest he 
displayed in the horses and cattle and his knowledge of the habits 
and needs of the animals impressed me. Particularly was he fond 
of the horses, who in turn seemed to respond to him. His evident 
Pleasure, revealed by his smiles, his patting the horses’ necks, and 
the gentle soothing voice with which he addressed them, suggested 
to me a plan for Paul's rehabilitation. So happy and composed was 
he that on the way back he asked that we stop in the root cellar we 
Were passing to get some apples for Mr. P., the caseworker whom 
he had defied not an hour before. 

It became evident to me that Paul was no 
he would be better off with animals. I recommended that he be 
assigned to the farm on a full-time basis with the suggestion that 

is duties include work with and care of the horses. To circumvent 
the compulsory education laws we induced a physician to give us 


literary material and that 
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the necessary certification. We had no trouble with the boy after 
that time. About four months later Paul came to me and asked to be 
assigned to classes, on a part-time basis, to study the subjects that 
he could understand. 

Perhaps the greatest gain from this change in Paul’s program was 
that he became friendly with several adults, in contrast to his former 
silence, hostility, and withdrawal from them and from the other 
boys. When he now met these adults on the campus, a childlike 
infectious smile overspread his face. Paul’s inherent limitations, low 
intellectual capacities, and basic and unchangeable childlike nature 
required a simple environment and limited scope of activity and 
operation. The complexities of city life and its schools, and even the 
simplified milieu of our school, were too much for his primitive 
childlike nature. It was our conviction that the narrow and limited 
powers of this boy were not a product of environmental conditioning 
only, but were part of his hereditary and congenital personality 
resources. 

As predicted, Paul grew fond of the animals on the farm. He 
seemed to accept them on an equal footing with himself. It was noted 
that before the assignment to farm work, Paul had had no friends on 
the campus and was seldom seen talking to or walking with other boys. 
He talked in monosyllables. The farmer, himself a former inmate 
of the school, was advised as to Paul’s needs and he and his assistants 
were instructed from time to time as to the manner of dealing with 
the boy. As a result, the boy grew friendlier with his work-mates 
and with other members of the community. 

The following summer Paul was in charge of the rather extensive 
vegetable gardens and effectively directed the work of a dozen of 
more other boys. Some years later, after discharge from the school, 


Paul came to my office in the city to inform me that he had joined 
the Navy. 


The re-educational program of a modern corrective school is based 
on the accepted facts of modern psychiatry that a large number of 
personality difficulties arise from unconscious sources and that such 
disturbances are individual in their nature. Because of this, the treat- 
ment program must be individualized. In addition to the program 0 
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re-education and reconditioning of attitudes through group life and 
creative expression, many of the young people require direct psycho- 
therapy. The twig has been bent so far that it is no longer possible 
to straighten it. It is necessary for them to relive ab novo the early 
traumas, which only individual psychotherapy can accomplish. In 
fact, a discouraging number of the wayward and the criminal cannot 
be reached by any known means; they are destined to remain in the 
care of the State for life. For those who are accessible, but do not 
respond sufficiently to group re-education, psychotherapy is indicated. 
In my judgment—and this is only judgment—about 30 per cent of 
our boys’ population required some form of psychotherapy. About 
One third of these needed analytical treatment. Sixty per cent of them 
recovered and were socially rehabilitated by re-educative means, 10 
Per cent were inaccessible, and some of them we transferred to “cus- 
todial” institutions. The severity of the problems among the popula- 
tion of the girls’ school was much greater at the time than among 
the boys. 

Essential in the rehabilitation of young “delinquents” are psy- 
chiatry and casework and, when necessary, psychotherapy or guidance 
With parents and other members of the family to whom they will 
finally return, These persons must be led to deal helpfully with their 
children’s difficulties when the latter rejoin the family and their 
Neighborhoods. Other pathogenic conditions and relations in the 
Neighborhood and school require attention as well. Readjustment, 
relocation, and improvement of economic conditions are often para- 
Mount in a rehabilitative program, but even more important is estab- 
lishment of new attitudes toward wayward behavior and a better 
understanding among the conflicting members of the family. 


Chapter IV 


ACQUIRING SOCIAL AWARENESS 


im 


Lire in the early days at the girls’ school was like being on top of a 
volcano, except that in the latter case signs of an eruption can usually 
be felt in advance. With us neither the location nor the time of the 
upheaval could be anticipated. It sprang up at most unexpected mo- 
ments and often in several spots at once. One would suddenly hear 
screaming, the crash of flying objects, profanities and curses coming 
from several points simultaneously. Perhaps more threatening than 
these overt manifestations were the subsurface emotional rumblings 
that constantly threatened the stability of our community and, some 
thought, even our safety. One became conscious from time to time 
of indefinable “goings on”: stealthy glances, furtive movements, 
tension, and whisperings. To appreciate their effect one must have 
first experienced the hysterical outbursts of a group of high-strung 
and disturbed girls. 

We were handicapped by many things. One of these was that we 
were compelled to carry on ail our activities—housework, kitchen 
duties, academic school, free-time occupations, recreation, and amuse- 
ments—in the same building. Later, when the girls were transferred 
to the academic school on the boys’ campus—now run on a coeduca- 
tional plan—the tension was greatly diminished. When we added a 
number of recreational facilities outside the confines of the building, 
further improvement was noted. For years the doors of the cottage 
had been locked day and night. We finally reached a point where 
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we could leave these doors unlocked during the day without mishap. 
During the difficult period, before my arrival at the school, the 
windows had been blocked so that they could be opened only three 
or four inches. These were also removed after several weeks. No 
walks off the small campus had been allowed. This rule, too, was 
rescinded. 

The confinement in close quarters of such tense girls could not 
but produce a state of unrest and rebellion. Nothing is so unnerving 
to unstable young people as monotony and confinement. The intro- 
duction of manual and creative activities and diversions such as arts 
and crafts, metal work, sewing, clay modeling, att, dramatics, auto- 
mobile trips, “off grounds” walks, frequent visits to the city, theater 
trips to a nearby town, and, the most coveted of all pleasures, visits 
to an ice-cream parlor about a mile away served to lessen the pressure 
of pent-up energies. These diversifications had to be introduced 
carefully and gradually. A program such as this takes time to 
develop. 

There was a need for many modifications and adjustments, and we 
met with the inevitable and ever-present problems of resistances, 
misunderstanding, and lack of skill on the part of the staff. Mean- 
while the supercharged atmosphere of destructiveness had somehow 
to be kept in check and equilibrium maintained. We had to watch 
for undercurrents as well as overt acts. Ringleaders had to be spotted 
for at the bottom of group disturbances there are always a few who 
reinforce one another. As we became acquainted with the group, the 
number of these narrowed itself down to a handful, but they had to 
be kept in hand. R 

Our group meetings and individual contacts bore fruit, for the 
ability to accept restrictions and deprivations grew considerably as 
the weeks passed. Initially we found the girls tense, peevish, irasci- 
ble, self-indulgent, and unable to withstand the slightest frustration. 
They rebelled at the least control or restraint. Their reactions were 
characterized by tantrums and vituperation. A girl would suddenly 
start screaming and actually froth at the mouth when her request for 
a walk, a cigarette, or a new dress was not met immediately. Often 
We wondered whether they knew that many of their demands were 
Out of line and unreasonable; if they knew it, their infantile urge for 
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immediate gratification outweighed their discrimination. At first no 
amount of explanation would be of avail; they could neither accept 
reason nor face the imperatives of reality. However, as the general 
atmosphere in the cottage changed and the girls were finally con- 
vinced of the staff's acceptance of an interest in them, their impetu- 
osity and constant demands slowly diminished and then disappeared. 

On many occasions the girls evinced their need for firm treatment 
but we knew that they would not countenance it before a solid 
relationship with the staff had been established. When this finally 
came about we began to draw in the reins. We shall record one 
typical instance in this connection, 

One day Kate,’ the girl with a propensity for smashing win- 
dows, insisted that I give her an extra cigarette. She was belligerent 
and I was equally determined that she should not be a privileged 
person. Her mood at the time was good and she pursued me into 
the office, demanding and arguing. Realizing that her chances were 
nil, she said with a smile of satisfaction, “I would like to say that 
you are a terrible man, but I can’t because you ain't,” and added 
significantly, “Anyway, you know your own mind.” 


From time to time individual girls made demands for clothes and 
shoes, cosmetics and fineries. We were not able to supply them be- 
cause of lack of funds and we explained this to them directly. Since 
these requests were on the increase, I decided at one of our meetings 
to acquaint the girls with our financial status. I told them that the 
school had a deficit of $25,000 that year. Since the concept of the 
deficit as well as of the amount was not too clear in the girls’ minds, 
I translated it into terms of their understanding, such as unpaid 
salaries and what they meant: unpaid rent, employees’ babies with 
inadequate clothes or shoes, probable eviction from apartments, 
and insufficient food. Did they have a right under these circumstances 
to ask for extra shoes and dresses? The girls agreed, as one, that they 
did not. As a result of this single discussion there was a sudden 
increase of activity in the sewing room and the laundry. 

Perhaps the following incident would further illustrate growth in 
this direction. 

1See p. 15. 
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As conditions at the girls’ cottage improved, I took some week 
ends off. During one of these absences, staff members could not find 
the cigarettes. The girls were told they could not have their smokes. 
Instead of the expected rebellion that such an incident would have 
called forth two months before, the girls accepted the inevitable and 
went without smoking without a murmur. When I returned, the staff, 
breathless with excitement, described the incident and expressed 
their great surprise and gratification at the change in the girls. They 
knew from experience how violent the girls could become when 
cigarettes were denied them. When the girls saw me they at once 
asked for their cigarettes. I told them that since it was Sunday, 
cigarettes would be distributed as soon as all the work in the house 
was done, which was the rule adopted at one of our meetings. When 
distribution of cigarettes took place the girls said, “We had no 
cigarettes last night or yesterday afternoon; we want the two ciga- 
rettes we missed.” I told them, “What you missed, you missed. Any- 
way, the less you smoke the better it is for you and there is no point 
1n making up the cigarettes you missed.” Much to my surprise, only 
One girl took exception to my ruling. Our notes read: 
een cleaned perfectly. It was in as good 


be. And this was accomplished without 
ons seemed to be enough 


The house today, Sunday, has bı 
Condition as one could expect it to 
adult pressure. Just occasional mild suggesti 
for the girls to do a thorough job. 
and the girls improved and mutual 
the reins even further. We 
better punctuality, and more 


As the rapport between staff 
confidence was established, we tightened 
demanded more thorough housecleaning, 


Controlled behavior. 
This strictness was introduced when about half of the pupils were 


away on home visits during a holiday and the group was small. Be- 
cause of the more peaceful atmosphere and greater closeness between 
the staff and girls, the tightening-up on routines seemed more natural 
and more acceptable. But even here we graded demands to accord 
with each pupil's capacity to meet them. 

_ One of the constant sources of conflict between the school and the 
girls was the “indeterminate term.” This was the newly adopted plan 
of keeping the girls until they had been rehabilitated, rather than 
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having the court set a definite term, as is meted out to adult 
prisoners as punishment. The change in the policy occurred while 
nearly all of the girls had determinate or definite terms. They there- 
fore discovered that they had to stay at the institution, sequestered 
from their home and friends, for longer periods than anticipated. The 
girls chafed under this new ruling and the question of their returning 
home constantly came up at general meetings and during individual 
interviews. It took considerable effort to get them to accept the value 
of the principle involved. We stressed the fact that this ruling had 
been in operation in the boys’ school for some time, and sought to 
impress them at our group discussions with the fact that “what we 
want to do is not to keep you here as punishment. No one is in- 
terested in having you stay longer than necessary. We want you to go 
back to your families just as soon as you are ready to live there with- 
out creating problems for yourself and others. Some of you may 
have to stay less than your original term, others may have to stay 
longer. It depends how soon you are ready to take your place in the 
world without creating difficulties.” 

The girls rejected these principles for a long time, but finally did 
acquiesce. We often overheard them admit that we were right in 
conversation with one another. They would say, “It’s true. What’s the 
use of going back if we will only go back to our old friends and get 
in trouble again. We may as well stay here till we are sure of not 
getting in a mess.” We also overheard the following most significant 
conversation between Doris and her special pal. Doris was not quite 
15 when she became a gangster’s moll and joined a gang of thieves 
and holdup men. She had neither father nor mother, Her only relative 
in the world was a stepfather who was suspected of attempting to 
tape her. She was telling her friends of some incidents in her life 
when she declared, “I didn’t use to trust grownups before, because 
I thought they would rat on you. I only trusted girls of my own age. 
Now I realize I can trust grownups, too,” 

A further indication of the growing sense of responsibility occurred 
when seven of the girls walked down the road in a group without 
permission. They were returned in a few minutes, but in order to pre- 
vent the recurrence of this act by these or by other girls, they were 
isolated and the others were asked to decide as to the disposition of 
their cases. The girls met in their small bedrooms. We told them that 
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they need not crowd in the little rooms; they could hold their meeting 
in the workroom, or any other suitable room in the cottage. The girls 
decided on the workroom, apparently because it was at the end of the 
hallway and could be closed off. 

Before the meeting started they decided to exclude Evelyn as “too 
childish,” and Janet and Marjorie because they “could not be trusted.” 
This judgment coincided with our own. When asked whether they 
wanted a staff member to be present at the meeting, the girls said they 
did not, for they wanted to talk things over by themselves. Looking 
through the glass-paneled door from a distance, one could see the 
conferees arguing back and forth. After two hours of discussion, 
Beatrice, who had been elected chairman of the meeting, called in one 
of the staff, and told her that the girls were prepared to guarantee an 
orderly and cooperative communal life even after the seven girls 
were returned but they would not accept responsibility for Pearl. 
Their plan was to have each of the seven girls adopted by one of their 
group who would be responsible for the actions of her particular 
ward. However, they were not able to find anyone who would accept 
responsibility for Pearl. They hated to do this to Pearl, but the ques- 
tion in their minds was could they accept responsibility for a girl who 
they know in advance would fail? Pearl was one of our “inaccessibles” 
and plans were under way to have her transferred to a custodial insti- 
tution. This the girls did not know, again demonstrating their un- 
erring judgment of each other. 


We fell heir to some patterns of speech that concerned us a great 
deal. The girls were full of clichés, stereotypes, and characteristic 
exclamations. When a girl wanted to express wonder, surprise, Or 
disgust, for example, she would exclaim, “I should drop dead!” Ap- 
proval was signifed by “That’s the money!” Speech patterns cannot 
be dealt with directly since they are an unconscious cultural acquisi- 
tion. Occasionally, in a puzzled manner, I would ask, “What does 
that mean?” Gradually and without any special effort on our part, 
these and other mannerisms disappeared, largely as & result of identi- 
fication with the staff whom the girls now accepted and, therefore, 
emulated. On the other hand, the girls’ calling Elisabeth,* “Syphy” 
(because of the treatment she was receiving for vaginitis) had to be 


* See pp. 130-134. 
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attacked directly. In fact, Elisabeth ran away a few days after my 
arrival because of the contemptuous treatment she was receiving from 
her cottage mates. The name “Syphy” particularly irritated’her. Jean, 
as would be expected, was the greatest offender, and I asked her 
directly, “What do you mean by that?” “Nothing, I just call her Syph 
for short for Elisabeth.” “I think you had better stop that.” But in 
her characteristic manner (this was before the incident described on 
page 44) Jean continued to use the name. It was necessary for me to 
talk to Jean about this several times and later forbid the use of the 
word before it was dropped by all the girls. 

We had considerable difficulty in eliminating underworld language 
and values. Most of these disappeared in time as a result of the 
pupils’ emotional development. One of these, however, stuck tena- 
ciously and required direct handling. This was the concept of 
“ratting.” It was the most serious stumbling block in our efforts to 
establish a feeling of confidence among the girls. It was understand- 
able that, owing to the conditions under which our pupils had lived 
in the past, there would be a great deal of secrecy and underhanded- 
ness. “To rat,” therefore, was the greatest of crimes since it repre- 
sented disloyalty to the group. But in the social atmosphere we were 
attempting to create, this group solidarity militated greatly against 
favorable relationships between the staff and girls. Many areas in the 
girls’ lives were closed to us because of it. It prevented the growth 
of the feeling of mutual confidence so essential if we were to make 
progress. Under no circumstances would they “rat.” Beatrice, our 
most brilliant, honest, and refined girl, would tell me a great many 
things, but would never mention names. "That would be ratting,” she 
would say. “After all, Mr. Slavson, you are the director of the school.” 
Because of the barrier it created between the staff and the girls, I felt 
it necessary to deal with it directly at one of our meetings. 

Our thesis was that we of the staff were attempting to help the girls 
prepare for a happy life in the city. Our aim was not to punish but to 
help them drop the habits of action and attitudes that had interfered 
with their adjustment in the past. When girls told us about what 
went on in our community, they were not “ratting” because they knew 
that we did not use the information against a girl. It was used to help 
that girl. In this way, they were giving us an opportunity to talk these 
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things over with her in order to prevent her doing something that 
might prove harmful. They would be “ratting” if they came to us as 
Spies to get other girls into trouble; but they knew that they were not 
doing that, but were helping. This was loyalty. When they covered up 
a girl’s transgressions they were not really loyal to her because they 
Were not trying to help her. One way of helping her was by cooperat- 
ing with the staff in creating a real community and establishing mutual 
confidence between the girls and the staff. 

Many weeks of patient and persistent repetition of this theme in 
varied forms was of little avail. The code would not be given up 
easily. It was not until a meeting in November, four months after the 
New program had been introduced and when almost half of the girls 
Were away on a holiday visit, that we were able to make some progress 
in this direction. The girls resolved that they would go further in 
checking each other’s antisocial acts or plans and that if they failed in 
their efforts they would call on the staff to help them. In return the 
staff members present promised never to use any information thus 
obtained as a basis for punishment or recrimination. This agreement 
Was drawn up as a written contract and was placed on the bulletin 
board of the school as a reminder to us all of our obligations and 
Tesponsibilities. 

„In our conversations with the girls, we did not encourage “stool 
Pigeons,” and disapproved of spying and informing. Rather, we en- 
Couraged in every way loyalty in the group, for any kind of group 
loyalty is better than none at all. We eschewed underhandedness and 
Self-agerandizement, indirection and insinuation. Frequently we had 
a great need for information about a particularly offensive act and 
knew who could give it to us, but we never utilized such sources of 
information, We would not set an example of trickery. In almost all 
Cases, the offender came to us herself. Once a boy threw a note into 

llen’s window during the night. She reported the occurrence to me, 
but did not give me the name of the boy. I told her that I respected 
her confidence; she need not tell me for I admired her for protecting 
her friend. It is my conviction that these demonstrations of integrity 
On the part of the staff were the greatest single factor in altering the 
values and behavior of our girls. We demonstrated to them that it is 


Possible to live without being dishonest. 
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After a few weeks, I called attention at several of our community 
meetings to the state of the living room. The girls suggested that 
there were too few ash trays and other receptables, which actually 
was the case. Two dozen large ash trays were soon supplied and six 
floor stands placed near the chairs and divans. While these helped, the 
habit of throwing things on the floor persisted. 

Instead of making an issue of this, I would, as I passed through 
the room, stop and pick up cigarette butts and pieces of paper. On a 
few occasions, I took a brush and dust pan to gather up the cigarette 
ashes. Each time I did this, a half-dozen girls would jump up and take 
the implements from me, almost screaming: “Stop it! What's the 
matter with you? We'll do it!” Later when ashes and cigarette butts 
would accumulate on the floor where the girls sat around or played 
cards, I would quietly ask one of the girls to brush them up. Some- 
times, I would ask a girl who was sitting idle to sweep up the littered 
portion or the whole room. 

At our group meetings there was a tendency to flick the cigarette 
ashes onto the rugs of the living room. At first this was overlooked, 
but later I would call attention to it and suggest that they use ash 
trays. After about a month of persistent follow-up in this matter, the 
living room presented a very tidy appearance at all times, tidier than 
most public rooms used by many adults. 

As could be expected, there was some disagreement among the staff 
as to methods of dealing with some of these problems. This assumed 
serious proportions in reference to the disorder in the living room. All 
the other staff members were women and were, therefore, upset by 
the girls’ callous indifference. They therefore insisted that smoking 
be prohibited in that room and be confined to the dining room after 
each meal where the girls could deposit ashes in trays on the tables, 
or to a special smoking room where they would be free to do what 
they wished. I held out against measures that would provide an escape 
from the need to master impulses. My thesis was that education 
consists of working through the problems of unsocial and egotistic 
behavior rather than of preventing its occurrence. The situation in 
which the girls lived and acted had to be used for reshaping their 
behavior and attitudes, for it is out of these rather trivial experiences 
that character emerges. I feel that these discussions with the staff were 
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of value to them as persons as well as a help in dealing with their 
charges. 

When the fixed screens on the windows of their bedrooms, which 
had been used for restraint, were removed, the girls threw rubbish 
out of the windows. The lawn was littered with scraps of food, rags, 
Paper, and sanitary napkins. Since this occurred in the fall when our 
work was well under way, the matter was discussed at one of our 
meetings. Once or twice the girls were asked to pick up all the objects 
under their windows. Gradually this habit, too, was given up and did 
not exceed the normal carelessness, if we consider the social back- 


grounds of our girls. 


Among the problems discussed at one of our early meetings was 
that of smoking in the bedrooms. One girl asked, “Why do the staff 
smoke upstairs while we are not allowed to?” It was my own policy 
not to do anything that was proscribed to others. However, other 
members of the staff took prerogatives, of which smoking on the two 
upper floors, prohibited to the girls, was one. The latter insisted that 
anything that the staff did, they should be allowed to do as well. At 
this juncture one of the girls said, “You see, if we are not allowed to 
smoke, we smoke on the q.t. You know why some of the sheets have 
cigarette burns in them? When we smoke lying in bed and hear a staff 
member coming, we quickly put the cigarette under the cover so that 
aa staff member cannot see it and that is the way the sheets get 

arnt.”” 

We admired this frankness which was an indication of their in- 
creased ease with the adults and a step in social development. Girls 
would often say, “You think we are bad now, but you would be 
surprised at what we used to do before Mr. Slavson came. Those days 
the staff thought we were ‘goody-goodies’ but what they didn’t know, 
oh boy! We used to do much worse on the q.t. Now you know what 
we do; but before we used to do the same things and much worse 
Without the staff ever knowing it.” 

I explained that there were definite differences between grownups 
and children. Grownups can be more responsible with matches, fire, 
and cigarettes than young people. There is less danger in adults smok- 
ing on the upper floors than in the girls doing so. Mamie proceeded 
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to prove the error of my reasoning by quoting newspaper reports of 
men and women starting fires with lighted cigarettes as they fell 
asleep. Jean, typically, said, “You tell us that we must be grown up. 
Well, why don’t you treat us like grownups? You know if you treat 
us like children, we will act like children. But if you trust us like 
grownups, we will live up to it. You know that!” There was no answer 
to this reasoning and we hoped that the staff had learned their lesson. 


At one of the meetings the question of cleanliness in the house 
was brought up for discussion by one of the staff. At several previous 
meetings attention had been called to the fact that some rooms were 
not cleaned as well as they should be. Some thought that girls were 
not as conscientious as they used to be when awards were offered and 
punishments meted out. Finally, one of the girls said, “Supposing 
we take the responsibility of getting the house cleaned without the 
staff supervising us? Let us do it on our own and see if we can get it 
done right.” 

The staff readily agreed to the suggestion but the question was 
asked: “What will happen when the girls do not do their individual 
tasks properly?” A number of suggestions were made by the girls. 
One of them was “nothing,” another, “make the girls do the job 
over again,” and a third, "leave it to you [staff].’" A fourth was that 
the offender should be denied certain privileges. I ruled out the last 
one and explained the reason for it. Any deprivation or punishment, 
I explained, must have some connection with the offence. To do 
“nothing” was also out of the question. Instead, I made the suggestion 
that a committee of girls be elected who would inspect the condition 
of the house and make the girls who neglected to do their share of 
work do it over again, or bring other pressure to bear upon them. 
There was a unanimous exclamation: “We don’t want to be bossed by 
other girls!” For a girl to direct others places her in the position of a 
staff member and, therefore, she is out of the pale. She can no longer 
be trusted for she may pass on information to the staff. In addition, the 
factor of sibling rivalry comes into play too realistically. This un- 
wholesome attitude is widespread among problem children, and we 
counteracted it with a limited degree of success. 

After considerable free discussion, it was decided that final ap- 
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proval on the housecleaning be left to me and that the house be ready 
for inspection at 8:45 (before school, which began at 9:00). For 
some time the staff observed an improvement in the condition of the 
house as a result of this arrangement, but lapses occurred so 
frequently that adult supervision was finally re-introduced. 


Regard for the staff and interest in their welfare was one of the 
valuable by-products of the close and friendly feelings that gradually 
became rooted in the school. Some of the girls actually became pro- 
tective of the adults. They would say solicitously, “You are tired 
today, Miss .” On such days the girls seemed to behave better. 
At mealtimes they frequently said to me, “Don’t eat so fast, Mr. 
Slavson. You think so much about the office that you eat too fast. 
You'll get sick.” When I seemed tired a number of the girls, 
especially Jean, would implore me: “Go to your apartment and rest. 
You look tired.” : 

Once, Alice and Jean, who were eating at the same table with me, 
became hilarious and disturbed the meal. I said that I could not eat 
With them when they behaved like that and that I would have to leave 
the table. They stopped the disturbance immediately. On two or three 
Occasions, in the early periods of our work, I actually left the table 
when the girls began to quarrel and haggle. One or two left the table 
with me in protest. The offending table mates would Jater bring the 
food to the office and urged me to finish my dinner. Three girls, with 
Goldy as the spokesman, once came into my office and in a tender 
Voice said, “We want to speak to you, Mr. Slavson. You are very 
foolish for doing what you are doing. You work so hard that you 
are only making yourself sick.” This considerateness towards the staff 
Was reflected in the girls’ relations to each other. They became pro- 
tective of and interested in each other’s welfare. : 

A number of the girls among us were friendless and without rela- 
tives who could provide them with spending money. As a result they 
Were deprived of the simplest luxuries such as cigarettes and occa- 
sional candy. In the past these deprivations had passed unnoticed, but 
as friendly feelings were engendered in the cottage, this was not 
allowed to go on. The more fortunate girls would say to a staff mem- 
ber: “Let Blanche have a soda and charge it to me.” “Oh, can’t 
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Eleanor have cigarettes? She can’t go without smoking. Take it out 
of my money.” Often a girl would come to the office and say, “Take 
a dollar from my money and put it in Sophie’s name so that she can 
have things like the rest of us. She has no father or mother. She has 
nobody.” This would occur without revealing the name of the bene- 
factor. We found no records of actions like this in the history of the 
school’s existence. 

Once when almost one half of our population went off to the city 
on a holiday, with only twelve girls remaining, the spirit was even 
more constructive and the atmosphere more placid. The sense of peace 
was so pervasive that a few of the girls said, “It is just the right 
number of girls now. When everybody is home there are too many of 
us and we get on each other's nerves too much.” 


“When I distributed cigarettes this morning,” wrote a staff member 
in her diary, “I handed one to each girl. Jean was busy buttering toast 
and I waited for her to take her cigarette. After a few savage glances 
she grabbed the cigarette out of my hand and threw it down on the 
table in a rage. I calmly picked it up and put it back in the package. 
She later came into the kitchen and asked for her cigarette. I said: 
‘T1 talk to you about it later.’ The conversation took place privately 
in the office. ‘Miss K., Jean said apologetically, ‘some mornings 
get up with a grouch and this was one of the mornings and you didn’t 
help it along any.’ ‘Jean, do you think I was wrong in what I did about 
the cigarette?’ ‘Yes and no. If I had been in a different mood it never 
would have happened.’ ‘Well, next time you come down with a 
grouch on, whisper it to me and TIl be the one to be careful, but you 
must be able-to control that so-called grouch because you see how 
long you had to wait for your cigarette and how much commotion 
you caused at your table.’ ‘I'll try, Miss K.’” 

We read further in the same diary: “At dinner I left cigarettes 
with Tessie for Doris and Elizabeth. Elizabeth came to me later, 
saying she had not received her cigarette. I went to the table and 
asked Tessie to give Elizabeth the cigarette. Tessie said: ‘Honestly, 
Miss K., you didn’t leave one for her.’ I said. ‘I'll give Elizabeth 
another cigarette then; but I remember distinctly leaving one for her 
with you.’ Tessie later came into the kitchen to reassure me again 
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that she had been right. I did not answer; just smiled. An hour later 
Elizabeth came down with the cigarette saying: “Tessie wants me to 
tell you she just couldn’t have gone to sleep with the thought of 
having lied to you about it, and here is the cigarette.” I wrote Tessie 
a note and sent it back with Elizabeth saying that I knew she'd tell 


me about it later and what a splendid thing it was for her to do.” 


As soon as we became acquainted with all the girls, it became 
apparent that there existed among them a number of small groups, 
each with its own leader. These were usually temporary groupings 
with shifting adherents. We knew that to obtain a stable community 
life it would be necessary to cultivate these stronger girls. They could 
be just as active in building it as they had been in destroying it 
before. We considered these the keystones that would hold our 
flimsy social arch together. This came about rather naturally. Shortly 
after my arrival and while the hostility of the recent stress was 
still smoldering, three girls ran away but returned voluntarily a day 
or two later. The matter of their re-acceptance to the school was 
discussed at a meeting. Three girls, the best ftiends of each of the 
culprits, volunteered to interview them and report to the next meet- 
ing. I recall vividly the scene of these interviews. The three runaways 
wete kept in isolation in another cottage for medical examination 
as was required by the rules of the school. When the three repre- 
sentatives entered the room their respective friends ran up to them 
With open arms. They at once retired in couples to different corners 
or sat on cots deep in serious conversation. Realizing the privacy of 
the situation, I withdrew to another room. 

In about half an hour the three girls returned with three small 
Sheets of paper. One of these read: “I hereby promise on my word 
of honor that I will never run away again or give any kind of trouble 
to ‘our community.’ ” The wording of the other two “contracts was 
different, but expressed the same thought. In each case the signatures 
of the offender and her sponsor appeared. These “contracts were 
Presented to the cottage meeting and the girls were re-admitted by 
unanimous vote, but with a warning that if they did anything like 
this again, they would be returned to court for transfer to another 
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institution. “We don’t want anyone to give us a ‘black eye’ here,” 
they said. 

When a girl became difficult to manage, I would call in one or 
two other girls and ask their advice as to how to go about con- 
trolling the offending member. We always sought out the girls 
who, we knew, had an influence over the latter. Invariably, those 
whom we consulted would volunteer to undertake the task of restor- 
ing the troublemaker to normalcy. On a number of occasions the 
girls felt that they would not be able to handle the situation and 
referred me to other girls who they knew had a stronger hold on the 
culprit. We found this method effective, It saved us untold difficul- 
ties and irritation. 


Janet? gave us a great deal of trouble. One day she committed a 
particularly serious act; she left the grounds alone and without per- 
mission. Having been a habitual sex delinquent since the age of 
seven, such an act could have serious consequences. Janet, an incor- 
tigible, could not be either interviewed or disciplined in the state 
she was in at the time. I therefore called in four girls and asked their 
advice as to what I ought to do. They said, “Let us talk to her. 
We can do something with her. She will listen to us.” 

I asked whether they wanted me to be present. The girls said, 
“No, you go out, we'll talk to her alone.” I left them alone in my 
office. In about five minutes they called me in, saying, “Mr. Slavson, 
come in. Janet wants to say something to you.” As I was coming in 
Frances, one of the four girls, stood in the do 
nal manner firmly said to Janet: “Remember, now, what I told you.” 
The four left the room and Janet looked up at me, pathetically and 
placatingly, and said, “Mr. Slavson, you know, Mr. Slavson, why 
I went away? I felt my temper coming up and I didn’t want to start 


any trouble here. You know I don’t want any trouble. I don’t want 


to have any trouble here today [this was on a Friday and the day of 
a mixed party with the bo 


ys from the adjoining campus], so I 
thought I better go away. This is why I went away, Mr. Slavson. 
Now you see why I went away? I don’t want any trouble.” 

I said to her reassuringly, ‘That’s all tight, Janet, I understand 
8 See pp. 26-31. 


orway and in a mater- 
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now. It was a nice thing for you to do, but you should have asked my 
permission.” For months after this incident three of the girls in the 
cottage who were our consultants in this case acted as Janet’s mentors. 
For the first time in her life Janet was accepted by children of her 
own age. She was usually laughed at and treated as a “village fool.” 
Frances, particularly, was her guardian angel and kept her under con- 
trol whenever she seemed to revert to her difficult behavior. 


When Jean was punished,* five girls asked to take care of her and 
keep her under control. They came together to the office and said, 
among other things, “We’ll see that she behaves. She may not listen to 
you, but she will listen to the girls.” They guaranteed Jean's be- 
havior. It is interesting to note in this connection that Louise was 
the spokesman and the one who was most concerned in the matter. 
This sponsorship had a most beneficial effect upon Jean, for it 
brought her closer to the girls and made it unnecessary for her to 
submit to adults, whom she hated at the time very intensely. 

When this practice became established girls offered on numerous 
occasions to restrain hostile and destructive behavior on the part of 
their cottage mates and to guide them through difficult periods. 
Goldy was most helpful in this respect. 


Some holidays fell about three months after my arrival in the 
cottage and pupils were allowed to go home for a prolonged stay. 
Only eleven of the twenty-three girls could visit their homes. The 
anticipation of going home and the uncertainty as to who would be 
chosen for the trip created considerable tension. The girls kept pur- 
suing me and the other members of the staff individually and at our 
gtoup meetings, inquiring as to who would be granted the privilege. 
Would they be among the ones who would be permitted to go? The 
list was made in conference by the staff on the basis of the favorable 
effect it would have upon the girls rather than as a form of reward 
for good behavior, as had been the case in the past. Girls who had 
had no visit to the city for a long time were also given preference. 
A number of the girls had no homes to go to. 

At one of the cottage meetings the girls asked me to read off the 


*See p. 44. 
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names of those who had been chosen. I told them I was not ready to 
do so because the final list had not been made up. That evening 
Esther came to me and said, “I suggest, Mr. Slavson, that you don’t 
announce the list in a group because those girls who are not going 
will get upset. I think it will be better if you called in each girl and 
told it to her.” In the past such lists used to be arbitrarily posted on 
the bulletin board. 

This suggestion coincided with my own plan and I called in each 
girl in alphabetical order. Those who were going home for the 
holidays were told so, but to the gitls who were not going, an 
explanation was given them, something as follows: 

“We are allowed to send seven or at the most eight girls for the 
holiday vacation. However, by arguing and insisting, I was able to ; 
get permission to send eleven girls. Now, we had to choose people 
according to certain conditions: for example, one girl who was at 
home only three weeks ago would not be as entitled to go home 
as one who hasn’t been home for some months. Don’t you think that 
a girl whose parents are too ill or too poor to come to see her should 
be sent home?” The answer was invariably, “Yes.” “Who do you 
think ought to go home for the holiday, the girl who was home 
: for a long time?” The 
answer was in favor of the girl in the latter category. Then I would 
say: “Now here is the situation about you. You have visitors quite 


The understanding and sympathy of the girls was moving. They 
would say: “Yes, I see. I think it is all right, I did see my folks 
recently.” A few girls said, despite all reasoning, “Why can’t you 
put me on the list, too?” To these the explanation ran something 
like this: “I cannot put you on the list without taking someone else 


off. Would you want me to take off the list a girl who had not seen 
her folks for a year?” 


“No, I don’t want that.” 


“Well, that is precisely the case. What do you think we ought to 
do about it?” 


“I will stay,” was the invariable reply. 
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There were tears from a new, immature girl who had been at the 
school a few months and only a few weeks before had gone home 
to visit her father’s grave. In one case, that of Janet, the reaction 
was rage, but that was a part of her general attitude at the time, 
an attitude that later changed. . * 

When the girls were leaving for the city, those who remained 
behind asked me whether they could take the others to the station. 
All dressed in their best. The girls who remained behind carried 
the packages and valises of those who were going home. They all 
looked very attractive, in a holiday mood, friendly and sweet to 
each other. There was no trace of jealousy; on the contrary, all 
seemed happy. While waiting for the train the girls stood about 
quietly and talked or walked along the village in small groups. 

When the boys came down to the station at approximately the 
same time by another street, they were marched down in twos under 
a convoy of several adults. Lined up at the station in rigid formation, 
they were counted two or three times and were not permitted to 
break ranks or to mingle with the girls on the platform or in the 
train. This rigidity and militarism was eliminated later. But we are 
getting ahead of our story. i 

A woman member of the boys’ staff who was waiting for a traim 
remarked that our girls looked “more like campers going home 
from a camp than inmates from a reformatory.” In the train, the 
girls sat together in the smoking car, unsupervised by me. Being 
a nonsmoker, I sat in another car. All the girls returned three days 
later on a specified train, and were met at the station by their 
cottage mates as a group. All seemed happy and very friendly. Parcels 
were not inspected either on leaving or on the return trip. 


The profound change that took place in personality and in social 
adaptation is best illustrated by Everett, a member of the boys 
school where I instituted a similar program some months later. 

It was habitual for the staff of the school to use Everett as an 
example of real “toughness” and incorrigibility. In all discussions, 
whether of the gossip gente or in academic seminars, Everett was the 
symbol of the “true, tough delinquent.” Any boy who proved 
difficult or promised to become a source of trouble was branded as the 
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“Everett type.” Everett was supposed to have had a direct or indirect 
hand in most of the acts of vandalism, pilfering of the school 
property, thefts from staff rooms and apartments, and other acts of 
perfidy. But so clever was he supposed to have been that none of 
these acts could be laid directly at his door. He was never actually 
“caught with the goods.” Nothing was traced to him except by the 
subterranean sources through which information somehow reaches 
the “higher-ups.” 

At frequent intervals staff members would appear at the director's 
office to report a new “robbery” of staff rooms. Ingress was almost 
always through a window, though sometimes a door was jimmied. 
Usually small articles, especially money and cigarettes, were the loot. 
Nearly always the laconic statement accompanied the report: “Everett 
must have had something to do with it;” and in a large number of 
instances this was the case. His modus operandi, so the story went, 
was to supervise several groups of two or three boys each, who would 
on instruction from him carry out the actual thefts on a “fifty-fifty” 
arrangement. Everett would reconnoiter, inform himself on the 
habits of proposed victims, watch for a propitious time, and order 
his “gangs” to carry out the robberies. 

At one time a male typewriting teacher became what Everett 
calmly described as “fresh and unreasonable.” Everett and another 
boy forced the teacher into a small closet, beat him severely, and 
threw a typewriter at him. The teacher left the school the next day. 
Everett's companion was committed to an institution for hardened 
criminals and Everett, who had been a “private” pupil heretofore, 
was taken to court and committed to the school legally as a “de- 
linquent.” This embittered the boy even more and his hostility 
increased. 

Perhaps _ the following incident will portray the hardiness and 
determinat on of the boy. After one of his runaways he was isolated 
in a cottage with some other boys. The arrangement of the dormi- 
tory was such that he could not regain his clothes that were locked 
away. He lifted a window out of its frame, let himself down about 
twenty-five feet, and walked nearly half a mile through the snow 
in freezing weather, barefooted and in a cotton nightshirt, to the 
farmhouse, where he donned farm clothes and made his escape. 
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Everett, an only child, was 16 years old, though only the birth 
certificate could convince one of this fact; for the boy looked like 
I9 or 20. He was large, with a leonine head and bushy, curly hair. 
His face was swarthy with a flat nose and wide nostrils. Large lips, 
partially opened, revealed strong, small, and sparsely set teeth. His 
eyes were gray-brown, their expression varying from whimsicality 
to hard and cruel determination. His long legs, narrow hips, broad 
shoulders, and powerful arms gave him the appearance of a lion. 
His walk was always deliberate. He stepped with agility upon the ball 
of the foot, then transferred the weight upon the heel. His erect 
body and the deliberate, sinuous movements of his limbs gave him 
the appearance of a panther ready to spring. And he looked as 
though he was always on the alert against attack. 

M In many respects his story is characteristic of the story of most 
delinquents.” Poorly mated parents; constant and violent strife in 
the family; sexual infidelity; abandonment by the mother at the 
age of 3; legal separation of the parents with bitterness, recrimina- 
tion; and, finally, divorce. The parents lived in different cities a 
hundred miles apart. He continued to see his mother and father 
and felt attached and loyal to both. Later, when the mother became a 
superannuated chorine of questionable character, her son would 
become violent as a result of her escapades. He protested against 
her receiving men visitors. On a few occasions, he lost his temper 
and broke windows and furniture before police could be summoned 
to control him. 

Everett’s father had legal custody of him. He boarded the child 
out in various homes where Everett proved difficult. The boy re- 
jected all control and guidance. He did not fare any better at 
orphanages where he was placed on two different occasions. He 
played truant and became uncontrollable at school, at home, and on 
the street. At the age of 14, he was finally arraigned as a neglected 
child and placed in the institution on a private basis. Whenever the 
mother saw the boy at the school she would stir up hostility against 
the father. She used him also in other ways to discharge her resent- 
Ment toward her former husband. 

Everett was the battleground of the par 
marital war; each sought to impress him with the worthlessness 


ents’ marital and post- 
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and guilt of the other. The boy’s feelings were a raging inferno of 
conflicting emotions, And when Everett was in a rage it reverberated 
in the entire community for he was physically strong, emotionally 
powerful, but with weak controls; and it does not take much to 
upset the equilibrium of a community of unstable youngsters. 

Once his mother told Everett, not without a scene and tears, that 
his father was planning a divorce and that she was being “shadowed. 
The boy went into a depression that lasted for weeks. The last 
link between the parents that spelled hope for reuniting them and 
re-establishing the family unit was to be broken. His ego-strength, 
which was at best inadequate, gave way under this stress. In Everett's 
case this turmoil resulted in heightened hostility and overt antisocial 
acts. 

Everett determined to see his father and prevent the rift between 
the parents at all costs. Somehow the boy held tenaciously to a hope, 
of which he often spoke, of reuniting his parents and re-establishing 
the broken family unit. He asked for permission to leave the school 
to carry out this mission. The facts in the case were, however, known 
to the school authorities and the futility of his efforts was evident 
to them. In addition, due to his past behavior and the general 
school policy, this permission could not be granted. Thereupon 
Everett openly announced that he would “run away.” He volunteered 
his destination, the city in which his father lived. Shortly after, he 
disappeared. A few days later a telegram was received in which he 
announced the day and the hour at which his train would arrive 
on his return trip to the school. He arrived at the hour stated, 
having allowed himself four days for his mission. s 

Everett was the only boy who had almost always made known his 
projected “runaways.” His disdain for adults and contempt for 
most of the “low-downs” among his cottage mates were almost 
fascinating. He made no secret of his feelings concerning staff and 
fellow residents. Still, there was something about this boy’s per- 
sonality that commanded respect. He was a leader among the boys. 
He represented freedom and power. He was physically strong, 
openly hostile, and always abundantly supplied with fine clothes and 
money which he shared freely with the other pupils of the school. 
He was, in addition, one of the most astute “politicians” on the 
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campus and had the capacity to win over the staff to his support 
when he so desired. The latter realized, after a few years of struggle, 
that nothing could be accomplished with Everett by force or punish- 
ment. At one period he was subject to 120 evenings on “work line,” 
that is, at hard or unpleasant labor, a form of punishment then 
extant but later abolished. 

Considering the fact that the period of a single punishment was 
two or three evenings, Everett’s transgressions must have been severe 
and frequent. All manifestations of arbitrariness enraged the boy 
so that his defiance and disobedience were only intensified as a 
result. He believed that everyone regarded him “with respect.” He 
once said that even the staff treated him with special consideration. 
At the time he made this statement great pressure was being put on 
him and he was serving a prolonged period of “disciplinary routines.” 
The boy considered himself a law unto himself, with an infantile 
sense of omnipotence. ; 

He refused to submit to psychotherapy. Repeated efforts in this 
direction failed. 

It was at this stage that our efforts began. Because of Everett’s 
rejection of direct psychotherapy, the re-educational department, 
to be described later, became concerned with him. From the begin- 
ning he treated us with distrust and kept us at arm's length. The 
only time he became confiding was when he thought he could use 
us in his schemes. It was felt that to accede to his requests at that 
time would be inadvisable. Instead of interpreting it as kindness 
or acceptance, he would see in it only a confirmation of his belief 
in the strength of his own wiles and machinations. — 

There was a young woman, in her middle twenties, on the staff 
of the re-educational department, whom we shall call Miss G. She 
had a particularly sympathetic nature and a. manner that inspired 
confidence and trust. She too was convinced that Everett had great 
possibilities. We agreed that underneath that hard exterior there was 
a great deal of tenderness and fragility in the boy; that his “tough- 
Ness” was an armor against being hurt. 

The studies the re-educational dep 
member of the school revealed that 

E See Chapters VI to IX. 


artment instituted of each 
Everett was above average 
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intelligence, among the highest 10 per cent; that he was among the 
group who received most “demerits”; and that his associations in 
and outside of his own cottage were confined almost exclusively to 
the four most destructive and least hopeful boys. The entire staff 
was completely against Everett, but it was necessary for us to 
withhold from circulation our convictions concerning him, lest the 
hostility toward him be transferred to us, as his champions. The 
picture was not bright, but our conviction of the basic possibilities 
of the boy kept up our hopes. 

Miss G. easily made friends with Everett. He responded to her 
warm personality, ready smile, and quiet wisdom. Her poise and 
subdued manner drew him to her and he soon came to her with his 
thoughts, but not with his problems. Miss G. was instructed not 
to enter into a discussion of his underlying conflicts. Her conversa- 
tions were not to have an overtly therapeutic content; she was rather 
to become his friend. This was not difficult, for she really liked the 
boy and appreciated both his leadership quality and—later—his 
literary talent, for she, too, occasionally wrote. 

As this friendship flowered, Everett permitted himself to reveal 
to her some of his deeper problems and conflicts, but she held her- 
self aloof. She did not prevent his talking, but would not respond 
to these revelations. We were afraid that were she to enter into 4 
discussion of his difficulties, his suspicions and deeply entrenched dis- 
trust would be activated and cause him to withdraw his confidence. 
As already stated, he was very suspicious, gave his confidence vety 
rarely, and easily withdrew from relationships as though frightened 
by them. We hoped that when his full confidence in Miss G. was 
established she would help him transfer it to a psychiatrist or case 
worker. 

As a result of these confidences and his growing acceptance of 
the school and its population, there was a definite change for the 
better in the boy, a change which his most hostile adversaries on the 
staff were forced to admit. Everett became quiet and thoughtful; 
self-contained and poised. For a period of eight months while this 
relationship existed between him and Miss G., he did not run away; 
in the past these flights had occurred every few weeks. Actually the 
impulse had not abated, but each time that the desire to run away 
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took hold of him, he would come to his mentor to talk the matter 
over, and invariably left with the determination to control the urge. 
Pilfering greatly diminished in the school and now Everett was in no 
way connected with the acts. In some instances he undertook to find 
the culprits and successfully ran them down. 

His influence upon the boys in his cottage was also changed. 
Instead of being the instigator and leader in destructive acts, he 
withdrew from that group. Because of his past reputation he had 
been placed in a cottage with boys of a lower social and intellectual 
level. The improvement in Everett’s interests and behavior warranted 
his transfer to another cottage where the boys were more developed 
socially, intellectually, and esthetically. It was evident that Everett 


responded to environmental influences. 
An important development, which seemed to be the final deter- 


minant for Everett's improvement, took place during the early 
period of this indirect treatment. As be became more amenable and 
began to gain the respect of the more constructive elements of the 
school community, he was invited by the boys to join the editorial 
board of the magazine that had been launched not so vety 
long before. It was evident from his facial expression and his 
stutter as he told us of his delight that Everett was both surprised 
and moved. Participation in this group brought him in contact with 
the more desirable boys and the most gifted 16-year-old writer on 


the campus became his inseparable crony. 

Although they lived in different cottages, Kenneth having been 
placed with the “élite” of the school, the two were nearly always 
seen together. Everett completely dropped his previous associations. 
The two kept their writings in a common book. They collaborated in 
composing poetry and philosophical essays; discussed problems of 
life and school matters. They thought of numerous plans to improve 
the school; analyzed the staff members’ and boys’ personalities; came 
to constructive conclusions on many questions. This relation had a 
signal effect on Everett. His air of superiority and omnipotence 
gradually disappeared, even though he was now fully accepted by 
many on the staff and was entrusted periodically with the super- 
vision of a cottage during the absence of the cottage father. This 
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was a distinction very few of the boys attained. After a year, we 
read in the caseworker’s record: 


In January [when we first started our new program] Everett's status 
had declined deeply, although he carried himself with the same air of 
bravado. In his conversations with us he attempted to throw all the 
blame for his misfortunes onto others, onto the school, his family, his 
environment. He is unusually glib and shrewd along these lines. . - - 
From January through March he was making a better effort to control 
himself. He became unusually nervous and irritable. He complained to 
us the place [school] was making him crazy. At this time he was dis- 
turbed by conflicts between his mother and father. This material he refused 
to discuss with us. . . . A change for the better became more noticeable 
in March when he began to take an active interest in the school magazine 
as well as in cottage representatives’ meetings. He developed a close 
attachment to the director of re-education and Miss G. He did many 
things for her and permitted her to limit and control his behavior when 
he felt that he was about to lose his own controls. .. . 


One day after he had come to Miss G. with another of his 
grandiose concepts of himself, Miss G. asked his opinion of a piece 
she wrote. She was his associate on the board of the magazine, and 
he often submitted his writings to her. Now she reciprocated. What 
she showed him was a poem, a thinly veiled rebuke for his swagger, 
entitled “Progress.” Though no mention was made of him, he saw 
through it, and in a day or two his reply came, under the title of 
“The Reformed Boss,” a very frank analysis of himself. The degree 
of self-confrontation in it is startling if one recalls the former 
distrustful, secretive and evasive pattern of this boy. 


PROGRESS 


I was one who thought 
Independence could be bought 

With scorn of others’ rightful deeds 
And thoughtlessness of others’ needs. 


I was one who thought 

Self-sufficiency was wrought 

Through boastful mien and swagger tongue 
And forceful praise from others wrung. 
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I was one who thought 

Only weakness could be caught 
In mean Dependency’s own snare 
And force the occupants to share. 


I did once believe, 

Even though I must deceive 

My friends to prove, that I was worth 
The best that’s offered on this earth. 


I have since been taught 

There are others to be sought 
For wisdom, courage, and belief 
To find within myself relief. 


Now that I can see 

There is not so much of me 

That stands upright without a prop 
I find that I’m not so near the top.” 


Now that I can find 

Inspiration of a kind 

That needs depend on others’ hearts 
The loneliness in me departs. 


THE REFORMED BOSS 


He was a hard guy, no better than the rest of the punks he associated 
with. His word was law, and seldom was his authority questioned by 
anyone. Those who did, suffered at his hands by either physical punish- 
ment, or made to become the target of his kleptomania. His disregard 
for others was almost inhuman, He was approached by individuals who 
sought to straighten his warped mind, but all attempts to bring him about 
were futile. His retaliation to these kind people was a hostile feeling 
toward them, and in some cases he thought their advice so uncalled for, 
that his reaction would be a burst of his vile temper. Revenge was also 
a weak point in his character. He knew all there was to know (so he 
thought). 

Then she came, the sweet lady with a dynamic personality. Her first 
words to him, were those of congratulation on something he was to have 
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done exceptionally well. To receive praise was rare in his short career, 
and those words were given so gently and sweetly that thereafter he 
would seek an opportunity to engage in conversation with her. In time, a 
friendship sprung up which grew as the days rolled by. 

She soon learned of his reputation and she, too, as many others, tried 
to talk to him in hopes of a change in him, but, there was something 
remarkable about this girl, she succeeded! Yes, the little lady knowing 
him such a short time was able to curb him of most, if not all, of his 
bad habits. 

Today the BOSS is just another one of the boys, no longer an incon- 
siderate, wise guy. Willing to be shown what road to follow, he is 
progressing steadily. 

At present the feeling between the two is more than a close friendship, 
something greater, more beautiful has taken its place, in truth, it could 
be called a love, a love, of a sister from a brother. 

One of the deeper attachments that emerged from the new rela- 
tions on the part of Everett was with the present writer who instituted 
the program and guided it as director of re-education. Through the 
relation with me and Miss G., who actually was my secretary, Everett 
re-established a new family group in which the two adults took 
the place of parents, in this instance good and understanding 
parents. This, coupled with his enhanced self-esteem from being 
accepted by the other boys and staff members, eliminated his resent- 
ment and reduced his destructive, retaliatory drive through identifica- 
tion with strong, self-controlled, even-tempered, and socially con- 
structive parent substitutes. Because his hostile aggressiveness was 
reduced and eventually eliminated, the punitive counterhostility of 
the community also disappeared and the vicious circle was broken. 

One development that demonstrated the profound change in the 
boy’s personality convinced even the most skeptical. Because of my 
other obligations I had to leave the school after a year’s work devoted 
to instituting the new plan for social treatment of “delinquents.” 
On the day he learned about it, Everett, in the company of Kenneth, 
isolated himself for a whole afternoon in Miss G.’s car. Everett 
wept all that afternoon. No one could have believed that this “tough” 
boy, now 17, who looked more like a man than a boy, had tears 
in him any more than one could have predicted that in him lay the 
germs of a gifted poet and stylist in prose. 
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Fifteen years later, Everett has become a successful and well-to-do 
businessman, a respected member of his community who participates 
in charitable drives and is especially interested in young people 
with difficulties. 


A demonstration of change of social attitudes is supplied in the 
trip to a newspaper in New York City during Easter vacation 
by the editorial committee described on page 156. The following 
is taken from our notes made at the time: 


After we finished seeing the publication plant we had several hours 
left before the station wagon would call for us for the return to the 
school. The boys decided to go to the Museum of Science and Industry, 
which required walking about a mile through New York City streets. 
The boys walked in two's and three’s in a very relaxed, orderly fashion. 
They were cautious about traffic and were self-reliant in every way. 

There was no sign of any untoward act, hilarity, or rowdyism. When 
we came to the museum, two of the boys went in to inquire as to the 
cost of admission. I suggested that the admission would be paid by the 
school, but several of the boys exclaimed simultaneously, “You can’t do 
that. We won't let you spend any more money. You spent enough today.” 
Others said, “If you insist on doing it we refuse to go in. We will do 
something that won't cost us any money. We'll go to the museum some 
other time.” 

The group decided to see instead the exhibit of children’s paintings 
entitled, “Young America Paints,” that was held in the same building. 
Probably because of our own art projects at the school, the boys, without 
exception, evinced intense interest in the paintings. They expressed en- 
thusiasm about some, calling each other's attention to them. They also 
submitted their votes for the “best paintings,” and listened attentively 
to a talk on modern art. A number of the boys seriously discussed the 


lecture on our return trip. 


While we were waiting for the car to take us back to the school, J. Z. 


turned to me and asked, “Have you got an odd penny? I have four cents 
and I want to get some candy.” He bought some candy which he 
divided among the entire group. To do so he was obliged to break up 
each piece into small fragments. Throughout, the boys were friendly with 
each other. They were considerate and at times displayed real affection 
and concern for one another as, for example, when they crossed the 
streets. The older boys took the younger ones under their wing and 
some were seen walking with their arms on the shoulders of their “pals.” 


Chapter V 


REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 


a EE EEE 


MAMIE awaited her mother’s visit for two consecutive Sundays to 
no avail. Her mother did not come. After many months, the mother 
finally promised to visit Mamie and she spruced herself up and 
waited on the steps outside the cottage from early morning till sun- 
set. With no father and completely neglected by her mother, & 
woman of questionable character, Mamie had spent most of her life 
in orphan asylums. As the afternoon of the second Sunday © 
waiting was waning, Mamie grew increasingly tense. She became 
irritable and quarrelsome, which was very unusual for her, for she 
was of placid and even-tempered disposition. In her plight and 
shame she wept and blamed the school for her enforced separation 
from her family. She refused to eat supper and sat moping on the 
wooden bench in the hallway. Suddenly she got up from the bench, 
walked over to the door leading to the outside foyer, and put het 
fist through the glass pane. I suggested that the staff never refer 
to the incident nor mention it to Mamie. 

The following morning Mamie seemed in a better mood and 
watched me expectantly. After a while I said to her, “I will have 
to see you just as soon as I can get around to it.” Mamie seeme! 
puzzled, for in the past her act would have brought immediate an! 
severe punishment. Some time later, I called Mamie into my office 
and put her at ease by saying, “Mamie, I quite understand why you 
broke that window. You had every reason for being angry an 
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irritated. I know how it feels not to get your visitors when you 
expect them, though I don’t know why you should take your anger 
out on a pane of glass. We will have to charge you twenty cents 
for it.” Without a word the girl turned around and walked out of 
the office. Two weeks later Mamie went to the city for a holiday 
week end with a number of girls and spent some time with her 
married brother. Upon her return she deposited $1.20 in the school 
treasury. A day later she came in to see me to tell me about the good 
time she had had on her holiday and concluded by saying, “Mr. 
Slavson, I have $1.20 in the treasury. Charge the twenty cents for 
the window I broke the other day; then I will have a dollar left.” 


During the first month of my stay no punishments of any kind 
were meted out, but when we felt sure of the girls’ trust in the 
staff and of some degree of affection on their part, we were able 
to apply some punishment. Our community meetings were always 
opened with a list of commendations for special effort by girls on 
behalf of the group. We divided work, for example, into two 
categories: “individual duties” and “socially useful work.” In the 
first was included work which all girls were expected to do at 
different times: kitchen chores, cleaning their rooms and hallways, 
washing windows, keeping the furnace fire going on the janitor’s 
day off, doing personal laundry, and similar duties. In the second 
category was included work done voluntarily “for the good of the 
community.” Staff reported to the office such work as making table 
pads, sewing aprons for kitchen girls, voluntary cleaning beyond 
areas and chores assigned, economy in food and materials. No 
rewards were given for these efforts beyond mention at the com- 
munity meetings. 

At first infractions were discussed with each girl privately; later 
we introduced the plan of mentioning those infringements that 
affected the entire group at the meetings following the commenda- 
tions. We did not mention the names of the offenders, however. 
Matters such as behavior in an undesirable manner during off-grounds 
walks that brought complaints from neighboring villagers, mutilation 
of property, breaking of rules regarding smoking, and cigarette 
ashes strewn on the floor of the living room were brought to atten- 
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tion. I would begin with an expression of regret at having to an- 
nounce misdeeds, then add at the conclusion of the reading of the 
list: “This may mean, of course, that walks to the village may have 
to be stopped, and all of us would suffer because of a few. I want 
to ask those girls who gave us this trouble [who still remained 
anonymous} to please remember not only that they are behaving in 
an undignified manner, but that they may cause the other girls to 
suffer as a result of their misbehavior.” 

When girls smoked in their bedrooms, or neglected to do their 
chores, which left the house in a disorderly, unclean state, we would 
mention this, again leaving out the names of the offenders. Later 
we decided to read off the names, as well. 

I usually opened the meetings by saying: “I am going to mention 
first the pleasant things and leave the unpleasant ones for Jater,” and 
proceed to enumerate the “honorable mentions,” then the names of 
those whose behavior or acts were unsatisfactory. At first we re- 
frained from all direct or indirect punishment, but were later forced 
into it not so much by the children’s misbehavior as by the staff's 
inability to cope educationally with situations as they arose. This 
development confirms the general thesis that punishments and 
rewards are necessary only because adults lack the patience and 
skill to deal with children. 

The punishment was always directly related to the offense. No 
deprivations were imposed unless they were in some way related 
to the act. Once a girl threw a plate of apple sauce at a staff mem- 
ber; another girl at the same table became so incensed at the first 
that she threw a glass at her, but fortunately missed her. The pun- 
ishment for both girls was exclusion from the dining room for a few 
days because they did not seem ready to eat with others. Once 
a girl refused to clear the dishes from the table when her turn came. 
She was not allowed to eat her next two meals in the dining room. 

At one of the early meetings the question was raised as to what 
should be done with those girls who “disturb the orderly life of 
our community.” The girls insisted that the group must not suffer 
for the sins of individuals. The culprit alone should be punished. 
It was here that the principle of the logical consequence of an act, 
ot what might be considered logical deprivation rather than pun- 
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ishment, was introduced. Those girls who acted improperly on walks 
in the near-by communities would not be accorded that privilege 
until they themselves felt that they were ready to behave. Misbe- 
havior in the academic school meant exclusion from school. Ob- 
noxious acts at parties with the boys would result in the girl being 
deprived of the privilege of inviting a young man to the party or 
of being present herself. Too much hilarity on car rides meant 
being left behind. Exclusion from the dining room was to be the 
consequence of obstreperousness and noisiness at meals. Shouting 
and boisterousness at the movies resulted in being kept from attend- 
ing shows. The duration of punishments was not specified. It was 
left to the girl herself to decide when she could guarantee her 
behavior and felt ready to be reinstated. 

_ I asked the girls whether they wanted the staff alone to act as 
judges or wished to add girls to the “judicial committee.” They 
favored the latter plan and decided that two different girls should 
serve each week, but that only girls who had committed no offenses 
during the preceding week should be qualified to act on the panel. 
The offenses were read off by a member of the staff to the “judicial 
committee” and, though there were two staff members present, the 
two girls were’ largely responsible for determining the punishment, 
with guiding suggestions being made by the staff. All the girls recog- 
nized the justice of this procedure, as the following incident 
demonstrates. 

Jean was once reported smoking in her room. A note had been 
handed in by a staff member which read: ‘There was evidence of 
smoking in the lavatory after Jean left it.’ There had been an 
accumulation of evidence against her and she was finally faced with 
it and admitted breaking the rules. She said, with an air of chal- 
lenge, “Well, what’s the punishment for that?” “The punishment 
is usually the denial of a day’s ration of cigarettes for each offense.” 

“Would that mean I cannot smoke for three days?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Al right, I’ll take it.” 


Following the logic of our principle, misbehavior at the academic 
school which the girls now attended together with the boys was pun- 
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ishable by exclusion. My staff did not believe that keeping children 
from school would constitute a punishment; they thought it would 
be rather a lark and would encourage disturbances in the classrooms 
and further infraction of rules. I took the contrary view on the 
assumption that whatever adults consider as a deprivation, children 
also view as such. Rewards and deprivations are not inherent in 
themselves; they are culturally defined. The same treatment can 
become a privilege or a deprivation and a punishment, depending 
upon social values. This position was completely justified by subse- 
quent events. One only had to observe the disappointment on the 
face of a girl when she was required to remain in her room, though 
her door was unlocked, while the others went off to school in a gay, 
chattering group. 

I never employed work as a form of punishment, as was the case 
before my arrival. In the past, offenses had been graded and the 
residents, boys and girls alike, were “‘sentenced’’ in accordance with 
their seriousness to “work assignments” of different duration. The 
more serious the offense, the more evenings or week ends the 
offender had to work at some specially assigned task. 

In my opinion, this procedure defeated its own ends. Instead of 
exposing the youngsters to corrective and rehabilitative experiences 
and relationships, they were even more hardened by being isolated. 
This only further mobilized hostility and resentment and led to still 
more retaliatory acts. It was a sort of vicious circle. When I set out 
to reorganize the boys’ school I found that some boys had had to 
work at shoveling coal, cleaning snow, and similar occupations 
every evening for almost a year! Thus, the boys who needed corrective 
experiences most were completely deprived of them. 

An even more serious consequence of this practice was that work 
was stigmatized as evil rather than a normal activity and even a 
privilege. To stigmatize work, the greatest joy man has, as evil and a 
burden visited only upon the sinner is to lay the foundation of 
destructive values in life. It encourages exploitation, idleness, and 
crime. Our approach was, rather, that work for the benefit of the 
community was a privilege and an emblem of recognition. 

As our girls began to recognize the law of cause and effect in 
behavior and slowly developed a sense of justice, they would even fix 
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their own punishments. This is well illustrated by four girls who 
walked off the grounds without our permission. Interestingly enough, 
Janet, who had been in difficulties because of infraction of rules 
more than any other girl was one of the four, but turned back when 
they reached the gate. Though the other three returned within ten 
minutes, we confronted them with their act and asked what they 
thought we ought to do about it. (This occurred before we intro- 
duced the “Judicial Committee”). One suggested: “I think that 
you ought not to allow us to go for walks for two weeks.” “I accept 
that,” I said, “but in addition you went out through the kitchen door 
instead of the front door. What shali we do about that?” The girls 
hesitated for a while, then all agreed to the suggestion from one of 
them that the school “should not allow us to handle keys for two 
weeks,” and another added, “I should not be allowed to invite my 
‘boy friend’ to next Friday's party.” I considered these punishments, 
which were sufficiently severe, and then said, “All right, girls, that’s 
all.” As they were leaving, M. K. turned to me and with a flushed 
face and grateful expression in her eyes said, “Thanks, Mr. Slavson, 
for putting it up to us.” The others joined her in thanking me for 
the way the matter was handled. They were grateful for the fact that 
they had been treated with courtesy and respect, which was in con- 
trast to the way such matters had been handled in the past. 


Frances, an overgrown youngster, was of a tempestuous tempera- 
ment. She once had some difficulty with Miss C. of our staff and 
became impertinent. This fact was reported to the supervisor who 
took the matter up with Frances. We knew that she was making a 
teal effort to control her very violent temper and that for some time 
she had withheld the torrent of curses and obscenities that usually 
flowed from her mouth. When faced with the details of the event, 
she grabbed the bunch of keys from the hands of the adult and 
bolted up the stairs to an upper floor where Miss C. was resting, 
Screaming, “T11 kill the bitch!” When she reached the upper floor 
she apparently thought better of it. This incident occurred in my 
absence and a memorandum to that effect was given me. When I 
returned, I called Frances and asked her to give me her version of 
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what had happened. She admitted everything. I asked her whether 
she thought she ought to be punished for it. She said she was in 
the wrong and she should be punished and chose the following: She 
was to be deprived of the privilege of taking walks for five days; 
because she grabbed the keys she was to be deprived of using keys 
for a week; and for being impertinent she was to apologize to Miss 
C. Frances, to whom handling keys was a symbol of being grown up 
and important, was quite upset by the loss of that privilege. To a 
staff member she said sadly: “I was a trusted girl and was allowed 
to handle keys after I was here only two weeks and now I can’t have 
the keys.” 


Sybil went on a hunger strike because she claimed that she was 
eligible for parole and the school was keeping her unjustly. Sybil 
was one of the most serious of our sex delinquents. She came from 
a broken home. Her parents were at this time in the process of being 
divorced, after a series of separations and reunions over a period 
of years. The father, a bootlegger during the days of prohibition 
and currently engaged in some other illegal business unknown to us, 
was of a violent temper, aggressive and insensitive, though ex- 
ternally well mannered. Sybil was fond of him and the strain in the 
family relations made her morose and resentful. At I4 she was 
“picked up” on the streets and from then on continued as a prosti- 
tute, though she was well provided for by her father, 

At the school she was always troublesome. When she was not 
sulking, which was her usual state, she screamed and used vile 
and abusive language toward the staff, calling them names and 
threatening to set the building on fire. She either instigated the 
other girls to violence against each other or fought with them her- 
self, pulling their hair and scratching their faces. When we intro- 
duced our new program, Sybil derided our efforts at the meetings 
and sought to disrupt them. She had a biting tongue and sharp 
humor. Her sarcasm was even more devastating than her physical 
violence. 

When I came to the school, I found Sybil in an highly excitable 
and rebellious state. While the other girls gradually calmed down 
and participated in the group life, she remained negativistic. In that 
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mood she was inaccessible to any kind of constructive relation and 
when, after ten days, she went on a hunger strike, means other than 
persuasion or punishment had to be employed. For three days and 
two nights Sybil refused food, screaming that she would not eat 
until she was allowed to go home, although she knew that her case 
Was coming up in the courts in a week or two. She refused to go to 
bed, and spent the nights crouched in front of my office on a four- 
foot, bare, wooden bench, straining her eyes reading the New York 
City Telephone Directory. 

Realizing that her stubbornness and rebellion permitted no other 

approach, I asked the arts and crafts counselor to try to make friends 
with her and somehow entice her to do some work in the activities 
toom that we had set up. After repeated attempts, Sybil was finally 
lured into this room, where she became interested in woodwork. 
The first night she spent in the workroom, she stayed until four in 
the morning hacking out with a hatchet, from a board, the figure of 
a man about five feet high. Having done this, she went to bed and 
slept soundly for many hours. After this incident, Sybil behaved 
acceptably for the rest of her stay, spending nearly all of her time 
in the workroom. She displayed talent in designing and drawing 
fashion plates. About ten days later, when she was about to appear 
in court, she executed a perfectly modeled large stuffed cat and 
Presented it to me, apparently as a peace offering. 
_ Here we have a striking example of how hostility can be redirected 
Into acceptable forms of expression when adults are not punitive 
and understand the deep-rooted conflicts and anxieties from which 
aberrant behavior stems. The girl was able to displace her hostility 
on the effigy in wood, which undoubtedly represented her father. 
However, our interest in this episode lies in the fact that it was 
Possible to curb the girl’s aggressions which she had redirected upon 
herself through starving and going without sleep, by a strategy that 
calmed her inner turmoil rather than the brutal punishment which 
Was usually employed in these cases. 


An incident that occurred some months later in the boys’ school 
May further illustrate a relation of act and consequence that even 
Our emotionally immature youngsters could understand and accept. 
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When I was still new on the boys’ campus, one of the men on 
the staff came to my office, white with rage, leading Matthew by 
the arm. Matthew had been found breaking up Miss P.’s classroom. 
Books were strewn about, several flower troughs had been upset, 
and the room was in frightful disorder. He demanded that I punish 
the boy. Refusing to fall in with this punitive mood, I calmly said, 
“Let's go up and see what damage has been done.” The three of us 
went to the classroom, Mr. G. heatedly explaining how he discovered 
the boy committing the vandalism. Matthew took a belligerent 
attitude; with clenched teeth and pale, set face he eyed his accuser 
threateningly. His hands were spasmodically and almost involun- 
tarily clenching and opening as though he struggled with a deep 
inner emotion. I asked Matthew why he did it. He burst into a tor- 
rent of rage against Miss P. (a public school teacher assigned by 
the Board of Education). She had found him, he said, on a land- 
ing when he should have been in the classroom. He was looking 
out of the window. She buried her nails in his neck and pulled him 
upstairs into the classroom and then teported him to the school 
principal. Why did she have to get him in trouble? He has been 
out of trouble for months and wanted to stay out of trouble. All he 
did was to stop for a moment to look out of the window, so she 
had to drag him to Miss S. (the school Principal) and he got a 
“ticket” (demerit, carrying with it a stretch of work as punishment). 
He hated her and he wanted to kill her. 


I asked the staff member to leave. When I was alone with Matthew, 
I told the boy that he may have 


I could understand. I repeated this statement several times, but all 
the boy could do was to keep repeating with great emotion, “I hate 
her. I hate her. I want to kill her.” 

I then said, “Listen, Matthew, you are a fine fellow, I know. People 
told me nice things about you and I can see it now for myself. Let me 


see if you can control your feelings and not give in to your temper. 
Do you want to prove to me that you can do it?” 
He answered, “Yes, Doc.” 


“TI tell you what you should do, Put everything back in order 
and clean this room thoroughly, every bit of it: the floor, black- 
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boards, all the corners, window sills.” (This was an extra assign- 
ment and he could have refused it.) 

“AL right, Doc. I'll do it.” 

We shook hands on this. As I was going down the stairs I saw 
Matthew following me. Misunderstanding his intention, I asked 
him where he was going. Matthew said, “To get a mop, rags, and 
a pail.” Some time later Matthew came to my office beaming. “Come 
on, Doc. Do you want to see it?” We went up to the classroom 
together and I found it spotlessly clean; every nook and corner had 
been sctubbed. I praised him for the fine job he had done. After that 
incident Matthew remained one of my most loyal friends. During my 
eight months on that campus he often came to me with his prob- 
lems. In the past, Matthew had been among the more difficult boys 
in the school, but for some months after the incident described, 
Matthew was in no difficulties. I made a point during that period 
of seeing him and treating him in a friendly manner. 


The greatest of all needs in corrective re-education is justice. 
Alexander and Straub have rightly devoted a lengthy discussion to 
this topic in their book The Criminal, the Judge and the Public. 
The intense craving among criminals—particularly the young 
offender—for just treatment has been recognized by every sympa- 
thetic observer. Lacking normal criteria for justice, our youngsters 
frequently misinterpreted the term, for they were nearly always at 
first convinced of their own righteousness and equally certain of 
Society’s and the staff’s lack of fairness. It often took a great deal 
of explaining and discussion to convince them of the necessity for 
members of the staff and administration to act in a certain way. 
Very often they would remain adamant, but think better of it after 
they had left us. A number could not be assured at all and con- 
tinued in their belief that.they had been mistreated. NEN 

No amount of argument, however, can convince unless justice 
really prevails. Self-seeking ambitions, craftiness, indirection, design, 
and circumvention cannot take the place of frank and honest rela- 
tions. On many occasions I apologized to the boys and girls for an 
error or injustice committed by me or by some other staff member. 
We were forced to admit on occasion the unfairness of an act ot of 
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an institutional policy. I could not defend the indefensible and up- 
hold the wrong. We used these situations, however, to indicate that 
much in life is beyond our control and that it is necessary to accept 
the inevitable, even if it is irksome. The world cannot be arranged 
to suit everyone. The total group needs must be considered as para- 
mount in many situations. 

We found that objectivity, fairness, and frank admission of our 
errors had a salutary effect. The boys and girls found that they 
could rely on and trust us and that our frankness meant acceptance 
of them as understanding and responsible persons. 

In the initial stages of our work we kept records of everything 
that happened on the campus. Among them was a list of breakages 
and acts of vandalism. I once found that the hammers of three 
pianos had been torn out, rendering the instruments useless. Several 
of the staff members at once named M. G. as the probable culprit. 
M. G. was a yery disturbed boy who would get into uncontrollable 
rages, during which he could not remain quiet or concentrate for 
even a few minutes. With flushed face and wild eyes he would 
move rapidly about the campus, accost staff members and shout his 
grievances at them. Our investigation revealed that on the occasion 
of his damaging the pianos, a staff member, angered by the boy's 
unreasonable behavior, had pushed him down a few steps. 

In our systematic studies into the causes of numerous such acts 
of vandalism and of runaways, we were nearly always able to dis- 
cover a precipitating act of “unjust” or unkindly treatment on the 
part of some staff member. In some instances these feelings had no 
foundation in fact but the boys, oversensitive as they were to adults’ 
snubs and persecution, interpreted some innocent act as such. Stealing 
on the campus, it later became known, was usually an act of retribu- 
tion, though we did have three or four boys who were habitual 
thieves. Similarly, the vast majority of runaways were reacting to 
the belief that they had been treated harshly or unjustly. 

We have enumerated a number of transgressions and illustrated 
the nonpunitive corrective methods of dealing with them. These 
problems are of a nature and intensity that a healthy community 
can absorb. There are types of offenses, however, such as stealing, 
homosexuality, gang vandalism, and mob instigation, that constitute 
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a menace to a community. They are infectious, gain momentum, 
spread easily, and may lead to serious group dislocation and violence. 
In meting out “punishment,” it is necessary first to judge the nature 
and potentialities of an act of misconduct. It is always best to evolve 
some means of communal and group control in such situations. 

No antisocial act on the part of pupils, no matter how slight, can 
go unnoticed. This is imperative. Few situations are frought with 
greater danger and threaten the stability of an institution and its 
morale more thoroughly than the pupils’ success in outwitting the 
staff. The pupils’ destructive powers are enhanced and released by 
it. Even when no punishment is applied, the pupils must know that 
the staff is aware of their acts. The adults’ influence over their charges 
lies in their demonstrable intellectual and moral superiority. 

As described in Chapter VIII, pupil self-government was insti- 
tuted to varying degrees in the different boys’ cottages, when they 
and the staff had reached a point of readiness for it. In the school 
as a whole, as distinct from the cottages, steps were taken to intro- 
duce self-government on a community scale. Self-government, how- 
ever, has meaning only when it is an outgrowth of active 
participation and a sense of belonging rather than a plan imposed 
by authority, for self-government requires social and emotional 
Maturity. Power cannot be placed in hands where it will be abused. 
After months of participation on a free basis in recreational and 
other activities in the academic school and in groups of various types, 
we felt the boys were ready for the first steps in self-government 
through student representation. This we intended to introduce 
&tadually. 

The immediate situation that precipitated the need for a “student 
council,” as the boys referred to it, was the problem of “merits.” In 
the first issue of our magazine an unsigned lead article appeared, 
Written by one of the members of the editorial board in which a 
“new idea of a merit system” was discussed. Among other things, 
the writer said: 

_ I spoke to some boys in my cottage abou 
it was a good idea. Some of them suggeste 
Merit System might prove beneficial. Someone 
of a general Merit System in the school. No Jong 


t this and they all thought 
d other uses in which the 
brought up the subject 
er would we think in 
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terms of “tickets” (punishment) but in terms of merits. It would be 
necessary for a boy who desired to receive a certain privilege to have a 
definite number of merits before he could apply for that privilege. 
Consequently the boys would get what they deserve. It would help 
to remedy some undesirable situations. For example, a boy who has been 
working for months to receive a privilege and gets one “ticket” loses 
his chance for the privilege for which he has been striving for months. 
He would be so broken up over it that the first thing we know he would 
run away, or purposely get himself into more trouble. With the merit 
system in effect he would be deprived of some merits, but he would not 
entirely lose the reward for all those months of hope and hard work. 


The writer of the article then proceeded to illustrate how such a 
method would work out in our school. He said that both staff and 
boys felt that only destructive and unsocial acts and “bad boys re- 
ceived attention, while the socially-minded pupils with good behavior 
did not receive any recognition.” Cottage parents also complained, 
he said, that only the “bad” received attention while the “good” 
were totally ignored. 

When this problem was discussed at our staff meetings, after the 
appearance of the editorial, various means to remedy the situation 
were suggested. A few of us felt that a system of artificial rewards, 
such as insignias, banners, and classes of citizenship was not com- 
patible with our efforts to aid maturity. They were bet adminis- 
trative devices to facilitate control and supply incentives for approved 
behavior. They did not aid in personality development and matura- 
tion. Rewards and insignia would impede the informality of com- 
munity life we were attempting to create and artificial devices would 
not be in keeping with it. All agreed, however, that some method 
was needed to take the place of “lines” (punitive labor) and 
“tickets.” Some of the suggestions for rewards made were: 

I. Assignment to privileged positions; 

2. Trips to points of interest and amusement: 

3. Periodic rating system; points to be piven to each boy by each 
department for neatness, school work, behavior, promptness, etc. ; 

4. A cottage honor roll system referred to as an “Emblem System,” 
an emblem to be awarded to a cottage each weck and, if retained four 


consecutive weeks, to become the permanent property of the cottage; 
5. Regular trips home; 
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6. Group rewards in the form of a “positive ticket,” that is, a ticket 
or slip giving recognition which would be credited to the group or 
cottage, The merit would be earned by the individual but would be 
credited to his cottage. It would involve, first, recognition of the indi- 
vidual for meritorious conduct, and second, recognition of the group to 


which the individual belonged; 
7- Merit slips not to be given for specific acts but rather for general 


improvement in special attitudes. 

When the above suggestions were formulated I suggested that 
before any action be taken the boys should be consulted. 

Group meetings to discuss the suggestions Were held in each 
Cottage separately. In all but one cottage the response varied between 
enthusiasm and affirmation. In the one cottage we met with active 
hostility and distrust. This was Cottage E where our notorious 

aggressives” were housed. 

I asked the boys to prepare a list of rewards they would desire, 
to Suggest plans for dealing with infractions, and to submit other 
Seas they might have for improving the school. By this we hoped 
to involve our pupils in the next steps toward self-government and 
to assess the notions our schoo! population had on such matters. Each 
Cottage held a series of meetings and formulated suggestions which 
Were submitted to us. Among the suggestions were: Some special 
Privileges, recognition and prizes for cottage groups, monetary 
remuneration, home visits for individual boys, smoking privileges, 
and similar ideas. In all, 5° suggestions for rewards were 
formulated, : 

These suggestions were discussed by the Student Council, who 
decided that there were too many ideas, ‘and also that the boys wanted 
too much. This group agreed to Kenneth’s proposal that “we go 
slow about giving the boys power. We mustn't give them too much 
Of it. We must have a little at a time,” while hostile Walter wanted 
full “student autonomy.” 

After a series of protracted deliberations, the Cou 
Specific plans, Each pair of delegates were to di 

eit own cottage groups and have them vote on them. 

I. Parties would be arranged by the boys once or 
which only those who were with high standing 19 regar 


uncil formulated 
scuss these with 


twice a month at 
d to their help- 
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fulness to the school and their cooperation with the community would 
be invited. 

2. Boys would also be permitted to take walks to the village with an 
adult and spend some of their money in the village for things that they 
would like to have. Purchases to be approved by cottage parents. ' 

3. Cottage parents would be allowed to take chosen boys in their 
cottages who deserve it with them on their day off if cottage parents so 
desired. 

4. Boys who were especially cooperative and helpful in creating a 
community spirit in our school would be taken to New York for short 
visits to various places of interest and amusement. 

5. The cottage that showed greatest progress in relation to its past 
performance would get a banner from the school, to be kept by the cottage 
until another one showed better improvement. Then the banner would 
be turned over to the second cottage. This would give the boys and the 
cottages incentive for making progress, 


At the following meeting of the Council, the delegates reported 
on the action in their cottages. All cottages, but one, Cottage E, 
accepted the new plan. 

The next question for discussion was the criteria for determining 
“charges and rewards.” One of the delegates suggested that club 
leaders, work supervisors, teachers, cottage parents, and other adults 
hand in reports on each boy’s behavior. Everett thought that each 
boy should be given 500 points as they were in high school and that 
charges should be made against these for all misdemeanors. J. Z. 
described a similar plan employed in a junior high school he had 
attended and felt that it worked well there. Kenneth, on the basis 
of these two suggestions, proposed a plan of having a system of 
summonses issued to offenders, A judge and jury of boys would 
then “hear the cases.” This, too, was modeled on a plan employed 
in some city schools. When a boy was difficult and could not be 
managed by his fellows, he would be referred to the principal of the 
school. H. G. objected to this method. He preferred the “more 
direct method.” The staff should deal with the boys rather than by 
any system that would place some boys in superior positions over 
others. Another delegate thought the “court idea” a good one, but 
emphasized that the boys “were not ready for it.” As a result of this 
discussion Everett asked: “How can boys govern others when they 
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haven't learned to govern themselves?” To which Kenneth replied 
that only those boys who have learned to govern themselves would 
be placed in the government. Summonses should be given by staff 
members to offenders who would appear before the “tribunal of 
boys” as he had outlined. J. Z. described to the group the system 
of self-government at Cottage F, the cottage for the younger chil- 
dren, where meetings were held to deliberate on all problems relat- 
ing to the cottage. 

At a later meeting when the delegates could not agree on a policy, 
one of them suggested that the various matters “be taken up with 
the entire community at an assembly and see what the boys and girls 
think of it.” 

This was the beginning of our large community meetings. 


Chapter VI 


EXPANDING HORIZONS 


a ee E 


THE fall was approaching and my duties in the city became more 
pressing. I had spent about four months in the girls’ school and all 
felt that it was now operating well. I entrusted the continuation 


of this work to an experienced psychiatric caseworker who had 
assisted me through most of my stay at the girls’ cottage. I had begun 
my experiments in what later be 


came group therapy only the year 
before and the urge to continue p eae 


with that work was great indeed. 
But I yielded to the persuasion of a number of people to undertake 


the reorganization on a three-day-a-week basis of the nonadministra- 
tive part of the boys’ school as well, 


When the girls heard rumors of m 
institutional grapevine and before I had the chance to announce it 
to them, four of the most active of their number, the leading spirits 
in the cottage, wrote to me as follows: 


y leaving through the inevitable 


Dear Mr. Slavson, 

Due to rumors that have been going around that you may in the near 
future leave us, we want to say that you alone have made this place 
worth living in, though we, the four girls, in our own ways did not 
always show you that we appreciated all you’ve done. Words cannot 
express our gratitude and appreciation to you. Regardless of how you feel 
about us, or what you've said or done, we cannot explain how much we 
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really love you. We beg of you with all our hearts not to leave us. If 
ing do we will leave—but not the “right way.” Don’t think it harsh 
i mean to say this; but we guess there will be more than four of us 
caving. We close, begging of you to remain with us. 


E Among the four signatories to this letter were Francis, Doris, and 
es two of them had been among the toughest and most hostile. 
e girls kept their promise, for when they finally learned that I 
would not remain with them, they left the grounds in large num- 
bers. They were invariably overtaken on the road and brought back. 
The girls did not actually “run away;” their walking out in large 
groups was more a form of protest rather than an attempt to escape. 


ore extensive project. There were 
th about 150 pupils between the 
about 75 adults. The School was 
om a rigid, militaristic, routine 
f tradition, to a modern educa- 


The boys’ school was a much m 
Seven cottages open at the time wi 
years of x4 and 21, and a staff of 
in its first stages of transition fr 
Institution with some thirty years O 
tional organization. In my occasional contacts with the staff and 
pupils on the campus during the summer, I had been impressed with 
ay concerned about the general atmosphere of tension, the sullen- 
S of the boys, and the unhappy, dissatisfied faces of most of the 

aff members. I had been disconcerted by the furtive glances, hostile 
mien, and suspicious attitudes of the boys, who appeared physically 
ieee powerful, and overweight. The size of the boys, who 
cooked more like men—and big men at that—and their obvious 
Physical strength did not make the prospect especially inviting. The 
Prevalent atmosphere—the social climate—seemed pervaded with a 
hostility and distrust that appeared to me, at least, ready to break out 
into some serious mass violence. 

The girls’ riot had disturbed the boys and in addition they felt a 
resentment against the rather bad treatment they had received. This 
intensified the savagery of the boys who carried over their feelings 
of hostility from the past regime to the present. Of even greater 
disadvantage was the retention of most of the staff members, who 
had little sympathy with a liberal approach and felt more comfortable 
in an authoritarian role. 
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Some convictions and ideas have formulated themselves as a result 
of these observations. I feel that perhaps the greatest offense adults 
commit against children is their lack of respect for them. Grownups, 
because of their physical and (sometimes questionable) mental ad- 
vantage, assume an air of superiority which is not justifiable and is 
very injurious to the development of self-esteem and wholesome 

_ adjustment. This is particularly true of the treatment “delinquents” 
receive at institutions. Cold, impersonal relations; unbending disci- 
pline; robot-like precision; military punctuality; set punishments 
for refractions, omissions, or errors; and, above all, injustice—are 
far from being the proper means for correcting distorted feelings 
and providing support for damaged personalities. The total institu- 
tional environment must normalize human relations and meet deeper 
inner needs. It must be an atmosphere of mutual acceptance of pupils 
and adults in which the child must learn—again or (usually) for 
the first time—the very fundamentals of group living and decent 
human relations. There is no delinquency in families where life is 
harmonious, orderly, and well set up. Where the background is 
mutual respect and unreserved devotion, and love, harmonious inner 
development and therefore social integration are assured, 

Institutional life must supply those emotional anchors, affective 
security, and satisfactions that the “delinquent” missed in his 
childhood. Where the realities of everyday living are oppressive and 
unjust, re-education of emotions and attitudes cannot be achieved 
through the best Psychotherapeutic interview. Even where individual 
therapy is available, it must be reinforced by a relaxing and com- 
forting group life and the quieting effect of harmony and orderly 
living. While latent aggressiveness and hostility are frequently made 
manifest in psychotherapy, they should not be intensified and acti- 
vated by unfriendly or unjust treatment in the daily living of the 
child. On the contrary, the integrative psychological process that 
occurs in good psychotherapy—where instincts (the id) are brought 
under the control of the will (the ego) and impulse is inhibited by 
understanding and choice—should be aided and buttressed by group 
life and interpersonal relations. 

The child must not be afraid to act out some of his feelings. He 
must test himself against reality. Conformity and studied self-control 
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are typical of prisons where the “virtues” of “good behavior” 
shorten the term of servitude and the prisoner returns to the outside 
world unchanged. The “model prisoner” does not always make a 
model citizen. 


Because of these convictions we placed Sam in a rather difficult 
situation. Sam, a short, pleasant, and comely boy of 14 had a winning 
personality. His smile and quiet demeanor won him the consideration 
and respect of everyone. The staff of the school referred to him as 
a model boy, the boys spoke of him with a degree of reserve. He 
was the cottage mother’s special pet, for his childlike features, win- 
ning smile, ingratiating eyes, quiet manner, and ready obedience 
could not but arouse the pent-up maternal feelings of this excellent 
lady. On occasion, however, and especially with strangers, his gaze 
was not forthright or open: he averted his eyes, and his smile became 
somewhat distorted. His history showed that he had been involved 
in escapades of stealing, had run away from home many times and 
that in spite of his small stature and refined appearance, he was able 
to shift for himself with no apparent means of support for long 
periods. Two of his brothers had prison records. Only one sister 
seemed to escape the blemishes of crime. Sam had no father or 
Mother at the time. 

Sam's background and his potentialities, which lay dormant be- 
cause of the unfavorable conditions of his life, were known to us. 
We recognized that he made a good adjustment as long as he was 
sheltered and controlled. We also knew that permanent rehabilitation — 
can be attained only when inner changes are effected to hold under 
Control those impulses that ordinary stresses and difficulties of life 
inevitably call forth. It is frequently necessary in the interests of 
rehabilitation to bring to the surface controlled feelings which 
through guidance or therapy must become recognizable by the child 
or youth, It was felt that in Sam’s case, unlike that of Paul’s,1 this 
Course was necessary and he was transferred to another cottage where 
the Cottage mother was not so maternal. : 

As expected, he ran away a half dozen times in the course of 
several weeks, He became dilatory in his duties and personal clean- 


*See pp. 46-47. 
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liness. His immaculate appearance no longer made him an object 
of special notice as it had in the past. He now devised — 
ways of concealing money that obviously had been stolen, one o 

which was sewing it in his shirttails. He incited other boys to join 
him on his runaway escapades. Once he was put out of bounds, it 
was very difficult to locate or apprehend him. His return could re 
effected only through negotiations with his relatives who shielde 

him. 

Now that Sam acted out his impulses his conduct and motives were 
discussed with him by a psychiatric caseworker and he was helped 
with his problem. Our aim was not to help the boy keep his inpe 
in abeyance until a better opportunity to act them out presented itself, 
but to eliminate them after he had displayed them in his present 
setting. Needless to say, our popularity with the staff did not grow 
through this. 

Obviously one cannot let loose upon a community too many Sams 
and expect to create a healthy life pattern. Hostility, being the dom- 
inant mental state of the residents, spreads easily and is as easily 
intensified. A corrective environment must be placid, orderly, and 
firm but not rigid. An atmosphere of emotional stress and Jatent 
or overt conflict serves further to disorganize the already disturbed 
personality of the child with problems. It becomes a replica of the 
disharmony in the home from which he came, with the same 
deleterious results. A corrective school’s general atmosphere must 
be pervaded with quiet, peace, harmony, and poise, even when it 
has to be attained at the expense of administrative efficiency. 


The first runaway episode in the girls’ school was caused by ad- 
ministrative rigidity that made it impossible for Beatrice to remain 
in the cottage. Perhaps it would be of value to narrate at this point 
the circumstances that led up to this event, in order to demonstrate 
the harmfulness of administrative rigidity. Two weeks after my 
arrival, when the girls had just begun to calm down, word was 
received that a high official of the sponsoring organization and some 
judges of the children’s court would inspect the school, and that 
the building and the girls were to be immaculate on the Saturday 
of that week. I demurred, pointing out that while we might succeed 
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in getting the building in a state of cleanliness and order compatible 
with health requirements, the girls were not ready to withstand the 
pressure of these added demands. I was told, however, that it was 
essential to have the girls’ cottage ready for inspection. 

I knew that it would be impossible at that point to impose this 
task on the girls, but, against my better judgment, I stated at the 
cottage meeting one morning that unless the building was spotless 
by Friday evening, I might be removed as director. Spontaneously, 
as one person, the girls exclaimed: “Don’t worry, we'll get it done!” 
But while their desire was strong, their capacities were lacking. 
The girls, still highstrung, on edge, quarrelsome, and pugnacious, 
got into innumerable arguments and fights. The cottage was thrown 
into a state of chaos, resounding with screaming, shouting, disagree- 
ments, and outbursts. The girls were not ready, as they would be 
later, to plan and organize their work, Both staff and children were 
exhausted and at a breaking point. As already narrated, this turmoil 
was too much for Beatrice and she ran away.” And running away is 
contagious. 

_ Physical order and proper administrative routines are the founda- 

tional backgrounds of healthy human living. Without order and 
Security, no wholesome or therapeutic atmosphere can be maintained. 
The confusion and disorder that result from ineffective and ineffi- 
cient administration cause much stress and conflict. Yet there is often 
an overemphasis on the physical and administrative routines in 
Corrective institutions. The canvas is mistaken for the painting. 
Efficiency must be viewed in the context of the total picture, as a 
subordinate element to the real educational aim, which is to create 
wholesome and corrective human relationships. Instead, it becomes 
Prte-eminent in the minds of staff members and administrators. 

Exaggerated importance is placed upon cleanliness and neatness in 
too many institutions. Many lay boards and “visitors,” in whom final 
authority is vested, do not understand adequately the nature of a 
therapeutic environment and instead demand physical standards 
that defeat the corrective efforts of the staff. Spotless floors and shin- 
ing kitchens and bedrooms take precedence over the emotional order- 
liness and mental health of the residents. Even enlightened staff 


* See pp. 19, 40. 
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members tend to judge character and progress by assiduity and hard 
work. “She works well” is the phrase usually employed to denote a 
well-behaved pupil. How similar this is to the criteria of parents in 
relation to obedience! Happily this was not the case with the lay 
board of our school who fully supported our re-educational plan. 


The inconclusiveness of such standards is well demonstrated by 
Ann. 

Ann, a petite and attractive girl in her teens, had been a truant 
from school and a sex delinquent. In court she accused an elderly 
man, who had roomed in her mother’s house, of being her seducer. 
The man, who had grandchildren, was a respectable, hard-working 
person. He denied the charges and was finally acquitted as a result 
of Ann’s mother’s efforts, who was convinced of his innocence. In 
the school, Ann was one of the quietest and hardest working girls 
of the group. She kept to herself, fraternizing with girls only on 
rare occasions. 

Ann spent most of her days and evenings in the basement 
laundry working by herself. She not only did her own washing, but 
insisted on doing all but the personal laundry of all the other girls 
in the cottage. At times she insisted that everyone be kept out of 
the room so that she could work by herself even if she had to do 
the entire laundry. When the machine went out of order, she did 
the washing by hand. Indeed, so preoccupied was Ann with her work 
that she often refused to come up for meals because, she said, she 
had too much work to do. She discharged all her other responsibilities 
equally well. Her room was always neat and she kept her person 
comely and clean. 

During the individual interviews with me, to which she came 
reluctantly, she declared that she did not want “to get in trouble” 
while in the institution. She wanted to get out with a “clear record” 
as soon as possible. Her false accusation against the elderly boarder 
in her mother’s home was treated lightly. It was something clever 
that she had done; she had put something over, to protect a young 
man from a near-by town of a different race and religion from het 
own. She did not trust boys of her own cultural group, she said. It 
was evident that she was secretive, designing, and untruthful. 
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Though her I.Q. was 70 according to psychological tests, she func- 
tioned on a much higher level. 

Ann was what is frequently referred to as 2 “model prisoner.” 
She was concerned only with getting out of the institution as quickly 
as possible, rather than with self-improvement. There is, of course, 
every possibility that her self-imposed overwork was a reaction to 
guilt or a sublimation of hostility. Her hard toil and long hours gave 
her attractive face a tired and harassed appearance; and she was 
losing weight. When a discussion of the laundry was brought up 
at the community meetings, Ann would fly into a rage and once 
Even burst into tears when she was denied the exclusive use of the 
laundry, 

When we recognized that this excessive self-imposed toil was 
undermining her health and keeping her from normal social living 
and recreation, and that she was not making any progress 10 her 
tee lopment, we decided to limit Ann’s hours of labor. We enlisted 

€ Cooperation of other girls in imposing these limits on her, since 

€y were able to see the undesirability of the arrangement. ; 
a Now that Ann had more time on her hands, she began to a kp 
t €r interests, She learned to sing. She had a pleasant voice an he 

endering of the semiclassical songs, leder, and lullabies that the 

Suls were learning at the time was well received. She later became 
one of the popular performers at the frequent concerts and theatri 
a by the girls and boys. Indeed she did so well that we Pee: i 
a t her individual instruction in voice and piano. In addition z e i 

normal amount of housework, some sewing, and participate 
es vith the girls and boys. It was discovered that s 


T ere able, after considerable prodding, 

a atrist regularly, which she had refused 
£ self-punishing and self-effacing toil. As ar : 

ptacts, a more Fornal life, the clearer understanding of her 

Probl d hich she was 

Entir, 


Ps 


cms and the general satisfactions W 
© Personality changed for the better. 


The er 


i f mental 
} ciency as an index 0: 
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tor of considering work and sits Schools, 18 perhaps 


> SO prevalent in prisons and “S 
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even better demonstrated by the behavior of two girls, one 15 and 
the other 17 years of age. These two were outstanding in their 
capacity for and thoroughness of work. Once, when they ran away, 
they picked up three men in a car. They went to the most disreputable 
section of a near-by city and submitted to the three men in the same 
room, returning to the institution the following morning. One of 
these girls, the most industrious of all in the cottage, was some years 
later found strangled in a cheap Bowery hotel. Evidently, con- 
scientious work did not reflect the condition of her psyche. 


Among the most essential needs in normalizing life are appropriate 
activities and occupations which have a full-hearted appeal to the 
individual. Another equally important element is group inter- 
action. A corrective environment must provide free creative expres- 
sion, congenial and suitable occupations, a variety of group activities, 
recreation with adequate physical and esthetic activity, opportunities 
for genuine interests, and, above all, constructive human relations. 
As a result of only several months in which these elements were 
only partially provided, the changed tone of the school became 
evident even to a casual observer. A social worker from a far-off 
state who came to see a boy whom she had placed in our school 
expressed surprise at the change in the atmosphere that had occurred 
since her last visit. She exclaimed, “I could not believe it. It’s simply 
marvellous, I saw boys working here and there and they were sing- 
ing, as though they were in a camp or any other place built for boys’ 
education,” Another visiting caseworker said, “The change is almost 
miraculous. In the past I had to steel myself to go to the school. The 
place was so militaristic and the boys acted so frightened and cowed. 
I can see the difference very readily. It is so very encouraging. The 
boys seem to feel free and satisfied. It is a pleasure to come here.” 

A visiting high public school official criticized me for the leniency 
with which our pupils were treated, but upon questioning he ad- 
mitted that the boys were much less tense than they ever had been 
before, though not as “obedient and respectful.” I was proud of 
this comment. 

A public school teacher assigned to our academic school expressed 
the change thus: “There is no doubt that the boys are much more 
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peaceful and quiet. They are much easier to handle and they do not 
fight with each other as much as they used to. They used to be so 
irritable that they would fight at the ‘drop of a hat’; they don’t do 
that any more. There isn’t any doubt in my mind that the general 
tone is quieter and that the boys are happier.” 

A former staff member who visited the school was asked what he 
considered the most striking change since he had left the school 
some six or seven years before. His immediate response was: “The 
boys look so buoyant. They don’t seem cowed. There is spirit and 
self-reliance in them now.” 

One of the most “daring” innovations besides coeducation that we 
introduced were “off-ground” hikes. Supervised trips to the city, 
though very rare and only for children who were well behaved and 
“worked hard,” had been occasionally held in the past, but hikes 
around the near-by beautiful countryside had been strictly forbidden 
because pupils “might learn the roads by which they could run 
away.” This form of house arrest, as it were, we abolished soon after 
our program of activities had been introduced. It would require the 
Skill of a poet to describe the reaction of the boys to this symbol 
of freedom and trust. They felt like independent, trustworthy, 
grown men. Under the section of “Cottage and Campus Life,” a boy 
Wrote in the school magazine: 

We went on a swell hike during the Christmas holidays, and spent 
hours looking for a hot dog stand. All these stands fold up about Sep- 
tember, so we had to be content with Bologna sandwiches. The following 
week we went on another hike which turned into a coasting party. We took 
our sleds along and found a swell hill, The hill led down on to a frozen 


Stream, and it was great! 


The hiking groups consisted of those boys in each cottage who 
remained behind when the others went home for their regular holi- 
day visits. Both cottage parents—the father and the mother—went 
along. 
School holidays in institutions are usually depressing. With the 
academic school closed and more than the wonted idle time on their 
hands, young people chafe in confinement. A busy recreational pro- 
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gram including many hikes and trips served well to buoy up spitits 
and create a real holiday mood among our boys and girls. We bee, 
a part of the report on the first long school holiday as it appeare 
in the magazine under the title “Our School Vacation Program: 


The School carried out a well rounded and completely enjoyable pto- 
gram through the midwinter school holiday period. There were a variety 
of activities in which all participated. 

Several afternoons were set aside for different Cottages, off grounds. 
There were movies twice weekly, community singing, stunt nights, out- 
door and indoor athletic activities, and general recreation nights. J 

On the 22nd of December a play in which four tales were dramatize 
in pantomime, and one spoken drama was presented. ‘ 

The high spot of the holiday season, an amateur show on the evening 
of the 23rd, gained prominence through the exceptional ability of oF 
participants and the warm enthusiastic spirit in which it was recan 
Each cottage presented its own show. Mr. M. M. was the Master 9 
Ceremonies at the show, and his sparkling remarks during the interm!s- 
sions added zest to the program. Cottage A was the first to present their 
talent. They gave a colorful rhapsody to the tune of “The March of 
Wooden Soldiers.” The boys were costumed in appropriate uniforms an 
made a pleasing spectacle. 

The next in order was Cottage D. A. H. as Master of Ceremonies 
presented Y. H., J. S., and S. D., who sang popular songs, and, L. (0 


who gave a series of impersonations including Popeye, Jimmy Durante, 
an Englishman, and an Italian. 


Cottage B followed with a skit, acted out by J. K. and L. C. J. B 
contributed a humorous little poem. O. C. sang “Old Shanty Town.” The 
entire group joined in on “Wagon Wheels.” 


Another skit was presented by Cottage C, the “Three Black Crows:” 
This was followed by a few numbers by our inimitable H, W. Cottage 
F had us all laughing with their uproariously funny sketch, “The First 
Client.” H. G, played a few harmonica selections and the group concluded 
by singing “Shipmates Forever.” 

M. S. presented his musical sketch called “College Rhythm.” It was 
well written and thoroughly enjoyable. H. L, and R. W. did a tap dance, 
and songs were rendered by the girls’ cottage. 

Cottage E concluded the evening’s program with “Harlem Night,” a 
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yrs. 

There was a second amateur night which proved successful as good 
entertainment. Our thanks should be extended to the cottage parents who 
made these performances possible through their directing and costuming 
o the boys. The enjoyment during this holiday will long be remem- 
ered in our school as a time when everyone was happy, and each par- 
ticipated in making the next one happy. 


In addition, double movie rations, parties at the cottages, and 
community sings were added to fill time and stimulate interest. Later 
on, holidays were used as opportune times for trips to the city for 
special interest groups. The arts groups—of which there were four— 
Went to see significant exhibits, the Van Gogh among others. The 


Magazine, editorial, and production groups visited newspaper plants. 
The dramatics and playwriting groups were taken to theaters where 
ical arrangements behind 


they met the actors and inspected the techni 
the scenes. The “varsity teams” met near-by school and village 
rivals, while the hardest-working crew on the grounds, the kitchen 
and dining room boys, were treated to a movie in a regular theater. 
All trips were informal. One adult who was most intimately con- 
cerned with the particular group, was in charge, and provision was 
Made in each case for a snack in a restaurant. The home-coming was 
always a happy, though noisy, affair. 


As part of our policy to keep pup 
world so that they would not break off the threads with the culture 


to which they were eventually to return, many visits and trips were 
arranged for them, usually upon their request. One of the most 
Interesting developments was the bi-monthly visits of groups of 
boys by cottages, to a “Y” in a near-by town. Here the boys played 
freely in the gymnasium, swam in the large pool, and used the 
buildings on a par with the regular members. Each group ended the 
evening with a supper in 2 restaurant. 

In an effort to normalize life for residents in an institution, trips, 
excursions, and visits should be placed high on the list of activities. 


These provide new experiences, lend variety to an otherwise un- 


changing life. In addition, our studies show that permission to go off 
irls, an adult status, accept- 


grounds represented, to our boys and g 


ils in contact with the outside 
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ance, trust, and increased responsibility. Thus emotional maturity is, 
fostered and pupils are given an Opportunity to maintain contact 
with the world to which they are to return. A complete break with 
that life for a prolonged period at the formative years would make 
Social reintegration into normal environment more difficult and even 
impossible. We found, however, that too frequent visits to their own 
homes were undesirable for many of our young people. In many in- 
stances the renewed contacts with the families reactivated early hos- 
tilities, aggressions, and dependencies which we had succeeded to 
some degree in checking or mitigating. In other instances, the boys 
and girls were overcome with yearnings for their homes, friends, and 


city pleasures, which made them more difficult to manage and caused 
runaways. 


On Lincoln’s birthday, only two mon 


the new program on the boys’ campus, a community festival was 
arranged in the gym for the staff, the boys, and the girls. The 
arrangements were managed by a committee of cottage parents (fof 
now the staff as well had some self-government), with the full and 
enthusiastic cooperation of the Pupils. Two hundred persons paf- 
ticipated in the affair. I was not able to be Present, but inquired as to 
how it came off fgom one of the least understanding staff members 


ths after we had introduced 
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who was critical of me and my policies. He had been on the staff 
for some ten years or more and had become adapted to regimentation 
and authoritarianism. 

He described the affair in some detail—the good time everyone 
had, the dancing and general joviality. He particularly dwelt on the 
variety and deliciousness of the food the adults had prepared for the 
residents. There were candy, fruit, cake, and ice cream. He concluded 
by saying, “To me the most important thing about this affair is that 
the boys did not grab the food. They used to push and grab so that 
they knocked each other over. Not this year. They were quiet and 
Orderly and waited their turn. I couldn’t believe my eyes.” When 
asked for a possible explanation, he said, “In the past the boys were 
held in check all year, so that when they had a chance they let loose. 
Now they feel always free so that they don’t have to take it all out 
at once.” 


The program of an educative community must be evolved by the 
community, for only activities that respond to and are an expression 
of real interest and need affect personality. Work, recreation, and 
school programs have greater meaning when the participants help to 
plan them. Only such a procedure could evoke a youthful writer's 
thapsody such as this one: 


We are proud to be a part of an institution to which a President gave 
his best wishes, to which great philanthropists gave so much of their 
Support. And so, let us who are here now . . . strive to carry on the 
teat tradition of our school. Let us continue building the bulwarks 
whose mighty foundations were laid by great men. 


The quotation is from an article written by a boy and appropriately 
entitled “Let Us Build,” which appeared on the first page of the first 
issue of the school’s magazine. 

As the practice of consulting the pupils individually and in groups 
extended, more and more suggestions came from our residents them- 
selves for the program I had in mind. Most of the ideas, in fact, were 
offered to various staff members during entirely informal conversa- 
tions. A number were received by letter addressed to me. One of 
these came from a boy who had spent seven years in the school and 
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was considered “incorrigible.” Despite consistent attempts in the pasi 
to rehabilitate him, his hostile and impulsive behavior made it neces- 
sary to return him time and again to the school; the last time w: 
“custodial care.” In his letter this boy outlined the core of the E 
creational and informal education program that was later initrd 

George criticized the recreational program then extant for be 
concentration on “physical and athletic development only. a 
continued: “Since we can succeed in life in the city when we go ba f 
to it by our mental powers more than physical powers” the leisure 
time activities should be extended to include “cultural occupations” 45 
well. A number of notes were handed to me by the boys with other 
and more specific plans listing specific projects and group activities 
that interested them. 

On the basis of these suggestions and requests, and after a survey 


of the special abilities and avocational interests of the various sta 
members, a 


for leisure- 


We happened to have two full- 
their fields. These were the art 


» Maintenance, and other 
staff members who volunteered for this work. The full program did 
not get under way until almost two months of feverish work by the 
newly established department of re-education. It took that long to 


get acquainted with the staff and pupils, to observe the school, and 
to mull over ideas and plans. 


I found that the recreation hall in the cellar, which was also used 


as a gymnasium, was the center of the school’s free-time activities. 


a 
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Four times a week all the boys, except those in the “children’s cot- 
tage”—the 14-year-olds—were herded into it. Attendance was com- 
pulsory and the overcrowding necessarily caused much confusion and 
disorder. Because most of the boys could not participate due to lack 
of space, rowdyism, fights, and obscene remarks were common. 
To remedy this situation we transformed three adjoining small 
storerooms into recreational rooms. All the work was done by the 
boys themselves. One room became a “quiet room,” equipped for 
games such as checkers, chess, cards, and dominoes. Quiet and order 
were insisted upon, and since all attendance was voluntary this was 
not difficult to impose. The second room was turned into a ping-pong 
room, the two tables for which were also made by boys in the shop. 
The third became a shower and dressing room for the boys who 
participated in athletics. Until this time there had been no showers 
and the boys had walked to their cottages on cold winter nights with 
their sweaty clothes clinging to their bodies! In addition, we opened 
the library on the floor above during the evening recreation periods 
for those who might wish to read or study. The music groups met 
in the auditorium, the arts and crafts and printing groups occupied 
the shops of the academic school. Special Cottages were assigned for 
art and for dramatic activities. Thus both the boys and the girls (most 
of the activities were coeducational) and the staff were no longer 
herded into one room but were distributed among a number of 
activity areas on a free-choice basis. 

Two evenings and Saturday afternoons were allotted to “general 
recreation.” At these times the main building was open and the boy 
population divided itself into several groups, again on a free-choice 
basis. One of these remained in the gymnasium for active play; 
another occupied the ping-pong room where the two tables were in 
constant use; still another retired to the quiet game room to play 
checkers, cards, and other quiet games. Interestingly enough, a 
fairly permanent group sprang up quite spontaneously. This was the 
“Library Group,” consisting of about sixteen to twenty boys. On 
specified evenings they could be found studiously engaged in reading 
books and magazines, perusing encyclopedias, looking up references, 
and otherwise engaged in serious mental activity. The library at 
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these periods was supervised by our most intellectual cottage father, 
a college graduate. Perfect quiet always reigned in the room. An 
examination of the list of questions asked of him revealed serious 
and wide intellectual interests on the part of the boys. Some of these 
were abstruse enough to send him to advanced texts and encyclo- 
pedias for answers. 

Experience at our school with this group of boys also revealed that 
the number of boys interested in purely athletic activities did not 
exceed the number who participated in quieter and more cultural 
occupations. The number of boys, for example, interested in creative 
art was far greater than the number who joined athletics. The size 
of the theater group equalled that of the athletically minded, while 
the library group was not very much smaller than the gym group. 
This is particularly interesting if related to the supposedly low in- 
telligence of the school’s population. The explanation perhaps lies 
in the fact that athletic prowess, excellence in gymnasium and on 
the field, was not glorified by us. In fact we tended to emphasize 
the more cultural forms of expression because of their developmental 
i and their provision of permanent and sustaining interests in 

ife. 

“Physical education” is inherently not an evocative or develop- 


mental occupation and interest. Although valuable as a release meas- 
ure and for neuromuscular balance, ed 


nonprogressive and static. We are not u; 
in personality growth, especially for s 
to discharge the cravings for motor expression, rivalry, achievement, 
and experimentation. This is important; but static occupations must 
be reduced to a minimum. In all education, and in re-education paf- 
ticularly, the evolving, evocative, and dynamic aspects need be em- 
phasized. We therefore sought to introduce our boys and girls to 
cultural experiences, 1n accordance with their readiness and level of 
development, that served to sublimate Primitive forms of expression 
rather than perpetuate the purely physical and directly aggressive 
occupations. 4 

In all my work with problem as well as with normal children, 
I have succeeded sooner or later in elimina: 


oe x ating prize-motivated 
activities. I have demonstrated again and again that prizes and re- 


ucationally speaking it is 
nmindful of the value of play 
mall children. Athletics serve 
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wards are adult-inspired and perpetuated and that to children 
accomplishment is its own reward, external or material motivations 
being unnecessary. I have also shown that prizes, marks, and rewards 
are used by adults to cover up their insecurity and their inability to 
make activity and learning attractive, and are the results of their 
lack of enthusiasm and imagination. I have also shown that boys and 
girls actually reject such artificial emoluments.* We succeeded after 
a period at the school in having activity accepted for its own sake. 
Only once were prizes offered in an intercottage competition. This 
was in celebration of the first heavy snowfall of the year, which 
occurred on a Sunday, when nearly all but the most essential activi- 
ties had to be suspended. The athletic coach announced a contest for 
“snow sculpture,” more in a spirit of fun than as a real contest. 
The first prize consisted of sixty, the second of forty, and the third 
of twenty lollipops. The first prize was won by Cottage B for a life- 
size representation in snow of a garden table and two arm chairs, 
and a perfect replica in miniature of “Little America” in the Arctic 
which was prominent in the news at that time, a radio station com- 
plete with antennae, a hangar with runway, and several igloos at- 
ranged in a semicircle. An American flag waved prominently in 
the breeze. Cottage E won the second prize for a replica in minia- 
ture of the school’s campus, and Cottage F, the little boys’ cottage, 
got their twenty lollipops for a large reproduction of the new steam- 
ship Normandie, which was then the rage, and of the Lincoln 
monument. 

There was considerable difference of opinion among the staff as 
to the advisability of re-introducing wrestling and boxing into our 
recreational program. There were those who held out for the idea that 
these combative activities discharged hostility and canalized aggres- 
sion; that they had a calming effect on the boys and “taught them 
sportsmanship.” My own conviction, based upon my observations, 
was that direct combative physical contact of this nature would have 
a deleterious effect with possible serious consequences in some in- 

3 See my Creative Group Education and Recreation and the Total Personality, New 


York, Association Press, 1937 and 1941, respectively; also my Character Education 
in a Democracy, New York, International Universities Press, 1939. 
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stances. Our big boys, some of whom were 20 years old, large for 
their age, powerful and hostile, were the ones who would most likely 
engage in this form of sport. It seemed to me inadvisable to provide 
them with a situation in which their latent rage would be activated 
and its direct expression sanctioned even under the guise of “sports.” 
The form of expression, and its hidden motives were too close to 
and reflected too faithfully their unconscious wishes to inflict pain. 
This, in my opinion, would have created a great strain not only on 
the participants, but also on the Spectators who would unquestion- 
ably perceive the unconscious intent, 

I cannot help believing that direct physical attack, even in sports, 
brutalizes the participants. The theory often put forward that these 
are sublimations of unconscious urges and are, therefore, beneficial 
is, to my way of thinking, unsupported. They are not sublimations; 
they are, rather, a controlled—(sometimes not successfully con- 
trolled )—acting out of the original wish, displaced, not sublimated, 
upon a permitted object. We had no official wrestling or boxing in 
the school while I was there—and the boys never asked for them. 

In accordance of our policy of student and staff participation, 4 . 
program of recreational activities was Prepared with their help. The 
committees of pupils and adults met Separately and I acted as the 
intermediary. We did not feel that either Stroup was ready to meet 
together on an equal basis and it would have been inadvisable at this 
stage. This was left for a later development in our community. 


RECREATION PROGRAM 


MONDAY . 
General Recreation (6-8) :¢ 
Ping-pong room Mr. M. 
Quiet games Mr. R. 
Ganado = ~ ae a oe Mr. H. 
Library Mr. C 
: Miss D.’s ro ele 
Tap dancing (7-8), OR sat: x3 SERS ooann Me Miss Z 
Art (Group A) (6:30-8), Cottages E Mr. G 
Chess club (6-8), Atithmetc toom iE etnies i Mr. K 


* All numerals refer to hours. 
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TUESDAY 
Cottage recreation and the following clubs (6-8): a 
TIBAT 5: scarcustwdle nsa i nant SaaS SR METS ee es oR 
Harmonica club, Assembly ..........0+se cere reece ees a oe 
Arts and crafts, Shop ses 22.0.2 ese e eee e eee etree es ae a 
Dramatics, Cottage 17 -e sesreseeeee esti asa inseem Miana 
Authors’ group, Mr. S.’s + x E E a E TS 
Art (Group B) (6:30-8), As above .......+-ee+eeerereeee ‘ 
nin in afternoon period to be arranged, Cottage 8....Mr. G. 
WEDNESDAY 
General Recreation (6-8): wre 
Ping-pong room Mr. R 
Quick games — Maessen salam stares Pee Mr. C. 
Gymnasium group Mr. Sh. 
Library Mr. M. 
uk T: 
Art rene i) (68O S) sis tases x aaner event tener M 
ofal ociety (6 8), SPRRROEME risse: savoreevsn in MEN 
Choir (3-4:30), Synagogue ..... 0000s eee ee cere eset sees 
THURSDAY 
Cottage Recreation and the following clubs (6-8): PR- 
Varsity club (basketball) ........00eeeeeeee essere eee wee 
Ping-pong club ess ea neeites sonnt spams SSO 
Aria and crafts. assvannes om nents T ee 
Library Cae ET 
DADAN ank aR RG EER oe alee nine. Ea eee SA 
Playwriters’ group arte 
Art (Group B) sss esimies a naeia gaiak pias 
AA A afternoon period to be arranged, Cottage 8. . .Mr. G. 
FRIDAY 
S: e E E NT Mr. S 
Community Council (3-5), Mr. S. S OMCE i e sait atn 
Cottage Recreation and the following clubs (6-8) : Sites he 
Peeve club, Assembly err -t Re eae ae 
Editorial Board, Mr. S.’s office ......-.2-e+eeeettreee a $ 
Chess club, Arithmetic room ea AU SE i 
Librarya S Ee ae ah Ee r EE a E EEA A H 
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SATURDAY 


Choral society (ro-rz), Assembly Hall .................. Mr. N. 
Choir (11-12) 
Mr. C. 
Mr. K. 
General Recreation (2-4) (no quiet BATES) aers Mr. H. 
Mr. L. 
Mr. N. 
Harmonica club (2—4), Assembly Hall .................... Mr. Sh. 
Canteen (5:30-6:15) 
a $ r . Mr. C 
Dancing club (6:30-7:30), Gymnasium ............... Miss Z. 
Citerent: events, Library: < esanen ananuna yanna ee gcacone a soe Mr. Ra 
SUNDAY 
Dramatic; (x=3)) smisao « sias 3 Wattece ow essere 9s A Miss A 


Visiting (1-3) 
Movies (3-5) 
Cottage recreating and group meetings for all (6-8) 
DURING SCHOOL HOURS 
Airplane club 
Graphic arts club 
Music appreciation 
Physical training 
COMMUNAL EVENTS 
Will be arranged from time to time 


by diff m- 
munity and school TELE groupa; OF the co 


A number of minor changes in the program were necessary 4S 
various difficulties arose. Our chess club, for example, was eliminated 
because too few boys knew how to play the game. The three boys 
who requested it therefore lost interest, Girls were added to the 
choral and choir groups; they Participated in all communal festivals, 
theatricals, and entertainments, and attended religious services, 
movies, and performances by visiting artists. Art, dramatics, and 
playwriting were also coeducational, i i 

The recreational program was considered, even by those members 
of the staff who had opposed it at first, as the most important single 
contribution toward normalizing the life in the school and reducing 
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inner tensions and hostility on the part of the boys and girls. As 
already indicated, this program was evolved at the suggestion of the 
pupils themselves. In fact, the idea for such a program came from 
one of them, for soon after they discovered themselves an integral 
part of the communal life and full participants in it, the pupils 
came forward with many new and original ideas for improving and 
enriching it. More suggestions came in than it was possible to put 
into effect. We were able to institute the above program only because 
volunteer personnel was available for the specific activities. As can 
be seen from the foregoing program, some groups met two and 
three times a week. Among these were the harmonica club, library 
club, chess club, clay modeling group, tap dancing group, editorial 
board, playwriters’ group, ping-pong club, varsity club, and com- 
munal singing group. Others met once a week. ; 

Moving pictures were shown on Saturday evenings, except during 
the long school holidays and during the summer, when two per- 
formances a week were held. In addition, news shorts and March of 
Time films were shown during the school assembly periods on 
Mondays, which helped to keep the pupils and staff abreast with 
world events. Teachers were encouraged to use them as material 
for classroom discussions. 

These interests and activities, normal for young people, served to 
tender their stay at the school a more satisfying experience by far 
than it had been in the past. Acts of vandalism disappeared, im- 
pertinence toward adults became a thing of the past. With notable 
exceptions, the boys began to regard their stay as an opportunity for 
8towth and self-improvement. On numerous occasions I heard the 
youngsters whisper as I passed them on the road: “Here’s the guy 
that is making things good for us here.” Then in a louder voice: 
“Hello, Doc,” and some of the friendlier ones would add: “Dear 
old Doc.” This friendliness was also apparent in their relations with 
Most of the other staff members. 

Tt was not unusual in the morning to hear cheerful and friendly 
young voices greeting their elders with a “Good morning, Mr. 
. Top o’ the morning to you!” This unheard-of informality 
would not have been countenanced under the old regime, and many 
of the staff even now looked at it askance if not with downright dis- 
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approval. A staff member who had served as a cottage father and 
part-time supervisor of maintenance for five years did not at first 
approve of our liberal approach to the “young criminals,” as he 
referred to them. Five months later he complained that now the 
staff worked much harder. “Yes, of course,” I admitted to him in a 
friendly conversation. “But don’t you enjoy it much more?” “Well, 
yes,” said he, “it is pleasanter. In the past the boys considered you 
their enemy. They didn’t trust the staff members and never got 
close to them. And when a boy was friendly to the cottage father 
the others would call him ‘sneak’ and ‘rat,’ and would go after him. 
Now all the boys are friendly. They all come to my rooms and un- 
burden themselves of their troubles and problems. Now it is a matter 
of working with each individual boy. It is pleasanter, but it takes 
more out of you.” 

The free and unrestrained chatter among the groups as they 
walked informally to and from the dining hall and other buildings 
was good to behold. This pleasure was only second to hearing the 
sound of spontaneous singing that broke forth from lusty throats as 
the boys and girls walked in groups homeward-bound from the 
various centers of their evening activities, This singing and fun- 


doubts or misgivings. 


Twice a week, on “General Recreation” evenings, no boys were 
to remain at the cottage, except for special teasude wich ae tines 
or when the cottage parents wished to talk to one. But here, too, it 
will be observed by examining the p r p 
divided into a number of groups, t 
uled to give each boy at least 


was introduced, all the boys had had Physic 
two hours each on three evenings 
considered that, in view of the hard 
the grounds, on the farm, and in the 
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reserved for cottage entertainments, group meetings, and parties, 
while Saturday evenings were given over to movies. 

One of the valuable by-products of the program was the fact that 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Friday evenings, small groups remained 
in the cottages. This gave the cottage parents an opportunity to 
establish closer relations with the pupils and to consult with them 
if the children or the parents wished to do so. Only eight or ten 
remained while the others went to their clubs and other activities. 
The club schedule was so alternated that each boy remained in his 
Own cottage at least three evenings a week, for we considered close 
contact with cottage parents essential to our group treatment plan. 

The following is a note received in this connection from one of 
the cottage mothers who at first definitely opposed our philosophy 
and practices: 


I wanted to tell you this morning what a great improvement your 
revision of the schedule was. Mrs. H. and I are looking forward to it 
with a great deal of interest. The idea of small recreation groups is 
splendid and from past experience we have found that everyone gets so 
much more out of any activity where the group is small. So many of the 
boys become lost in a large mass, and feel inadequate. Whereas, being 
a part of a smaller group, they expand and express themselves surprisingly. 

Though it may take time to organize a smooth running schedule, it’s 
Well worth the cooperation of all. 


General or mass recreation was planned to include activities other 
than sports and competitive games, as had been the case in the past. 
Group games were alternated with the standard competitive games. 
The value of group games with no competitive motive is too obvious 
to require discussion and we found that a large number of the boys 
and girls actually preferred group games to competitive sports. They 
had more fun since everybody could participate instead of a few 
doing the playing while the majority were inert spectators. Sample 
Schedules of these programs ate given below. 

The following are samples of two programs of the entertainment 
that was frequently given by the boys and girls. At times the har- 
Monica orchestra, the percussion orchestra and the choral society 
gave joint recitals. 
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“AMATEUR NIGHT” 
Friday evening, April 10, 1936 


PROGRAM 
1. Sketch—'The King’s Jazz” ..---+---+-eee: Boys of Cottage B 
KIDD sesei RGI8e g ira masman o e peaareie $ . G. 
Jester pasao isas ene TURA TRAMAS EES S: L. 
Jester’s stooge --- +++ ee rre rere rece eee G L. 
Minstrel corape s eseuen ee sieisen e aie I PIE sa 
Cinderella .....----+eeee cece eee eeees S. FE. 
Attendants ....---sesee eset ee eeeees M. T. 
J. W. 
Messenger ..--+2 eee seer e teense eeee S. B. 
Luigi, the Squeegie ....---..+.--...45. Ss. D: 
2. Musical—'‘Music in the Air” ............. 
x. Song, “Clouds” ................04. pee ten 2 
2. Song, “Blue AGB sitet a amaa Drome TS : 
3. Harmonica solo, “Prairie Moon” ...., W.L 
4. Saxaphone medley ................, PG 
5. Song medley ..........-.......... D: L. 


3. Revue—"Wedding of the Painted Doll” ... ae 
Soldier doll “i aes Cottage 
Dancing doll ... - G. 
Rabbi doll 


Buster Brown E T eA TA S; E 
Red Riding Hood doll ................ = E 
Spanish doll ........---...... cc. AM 
—*"School Days” .... 
= oe oe ies a "2 D nee cre Sit aed of Cottage H 
Pupils s.es s airamp e sauia z diisi a aa S SA 
T.B: 
D. F. 
I K. 
L. W. 
LZ. 
; M. O. 
5. Revue— ro e a pees Boys of Cottage G 
A. B. A. F. . 
E. L. M. S. 


Community Singing 
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“COMMUNITY NIGHT” 
Friday, April 17, 1936 


PROGRAM 

7, Anvil! GRORMS) as ierse sasies crese menr sie we EE r 
Say Baie dea iA =eee ee } ChorahiSocey 
3. I’m in a Mood for Love ... s: cessa sess osses ee LN. 
A: anita. sr awae e om sarin REN SAE D om si 

Harmonica solo 
2 Song of Love .. eeren esines oeciehs aisen ieee l pa 
i Skaters’ Waltz sieis i somme nematai Sara DACE HG 


Harmonica duet 
7- Original comedy by Theatre Group—‘‘Peace Is Sweet” 


CREB recs, Seen fe E E 9 URES M.S. N: M. 
LK Wc 
SD, GR 
H. S. B. Ve 
(The den designed and built by the boys) 

8. Boots and Saddle :csrs veso eocena sdana esasa 

9. Tavern in the Town :..eseseones.oreseedeiie H. G. 

Io. Hawthorne School Song ......++-+++++eeeereee 

Harmonica solo 
Ir. Swing Low, Sw HOE. ccossrs au S Stee ee by 
12, tishe oe a A : shape nici SURE } Choral Soda 


Community Singing 

A program that provides, as much freedom and participation as 
Ours did requires a background of order at the administrative level 
and a high degree of vigilance. The judgment of young people can- 
not always be relied on, for the uncontrolled spontaneity and ebulli- 
ence may lead them into difficulties. Participation and freedom 
therefore require planning and adequate supervision by perceptive 
and vigilant adults. The director of physical activities and Charles* 
Were usually assigned the task of peripatetic overseers. They would 
walk through the buildings and grounds where full-time activities 

*See p. 235. 
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were going on, to observe any irregularities, potential or actual diffi- 
culties, or infractions that may have escaped the leaders of the 
groups. I was also always on hand, moving from one area of activity 
to another with the same objective. 

Vigilance of this order was particularly important during the 
early stages of our program, especially the summer program,° be- 
cause most of the activities took place outdoors, which made supervi- 
sion difficult and uncertain. There were ample opportunities here for 
the youngsters to separate themselves from their groups and to escape 
the watchful eyes of the group leaders and supervisors. 


During this program the change of attitude toward self made its 
appearance at many points. As the youngsters gained status in the 
community in relation to each other and to the staff and as a result 
of the staff’s attitude toward them, a more wholesome self-aware- 
ness noticeably emerged. A striking illustration of this is the follow- 
ing letter which I received from a 13-year-old boy, who was notably 
“sloppy” and unkempt. 


My dear Mr. Slavson, 

I have here a very odd request to make. I would like to know if it 
could be arranged with Miss R. that I be given a new set of clothes 
and a comb. So that I may be given an equal chance to prove that I can 
keep clean if I cared to. If it could be arranged with Mr. L. [‘‘Health 


education” teacher} for me to meet him every morning before and after 
school to inspect my appearance. 


Yours sincerely, 
3 3 M. G. 
P.S. Please give this letter the proper thought. 


5 See Chapter XI. 


Chapter VII 


RELEASING CREATIVE POWERS 


THERE are many paths to man’s unconscious. Art is one of them. 
Art is at once the creation and the creator. The many forms of crea- 
tive expression in the variety of media extant represent man’s effort 
to uncover the essence of life and reality, and to reveal the basic 
truths that otherwise forever remain hidden from him. Intellect can 
at best deal with facts and occurrences. Only through instinct and 
the unconscious can man discover truth and essence. Art is a form 
of expression; it is also a medium of communication which the 
Worker in orthopedagogy? and the psychotherapist must learn to 
appreciate. Even when they do not employ spontaneous art expression 
directly, they must ever be alert to its meaning and significance. The 
chance drawing, doodling, the spontaneous tune, the playful use of 
Clay and finger paints reflect the unconscious. Some can communi- 
cate more easily in such media than in language, for language is 
hot the only or the most effective form of communication. Grimaces, 
€xpressions of the eyes, stance, posture, and movement frequently 
reflect more of the inner life of a person than do words. One of the 
Most encouraging and gratifying symptoms of improvement in 
Patients, as indeed was the case with our youngsters, is the open 
and warm facial expression, the erect bearing, the more secure walk, 


* Corrective education. I formulated the term “orthopedagogy” when this manu- 
Script was first written. I have since (1954) come upon this term used in connection 
With the International Orthopedagogic Association, which was organized in Europe. 
Apparently, this term had since been coined independently by someone in Europe. 
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the relaxed and friendlier eye. Our boys and girls could not always 
formulate in words how they felt or what was happening to them. 
Their communications were not always through language, although 
unfortunately only these can be recorded and communicated to the 
reader. 
It is important to provide as many channels as possible to express 
inner life through individual talents, to communicate preoccupations, 
4 = to make contact with reality. Each person, no matter how humble 
G) his state, is capable of some form of meaningful art expression, 
though prevalent educational practices actually discourage the free, 
spontaneous expression which is the lifeblood of art and of life. 
Official educators do little to encourage artistic proclivities. In fact 
free, creative art in its numerous forms is often proscribed or dis- 
couraged. Exceedingly few survive this devitalizing effect of schools. 
Only those in whom talent is too deeply rooted and whose interests 
are very intense survive the conspiracy of schools to strangle the 
artistic talents of children. 
> Talent is abundant among so-called maladjusted children. The 
a sensitivity and the compelling drive of the talented person to find 
~ self-fulfil in an unfavorable or antagonistic milieu cannot but 
Create difficulties for him in a world that exalts mediocrity and pun- 
ishes the imaginative. My impression of the high incidence of 
talented persons among the girls in the school was later confirmed 
on the boys’ campus. Having become convinced of the correctness of 
this observation, we proceeded to create a variety of opportunities for 
our pupils to find avocational satisfactions or, if possible, vocation 
‘careers. Accordingly, five musical groups were organized: chorus, 
choir, operetta group, harmonica orchestra, and percussion orchestra. 
Fourteen girls received individual instruction in piano, several in 
singing, one in ballet dancing. I found on the boys’ campus a well- 
functioning dramatic department. We added a fine arts workshop, 
to which a whole cottage building Was assigned. Arts and crafts as 
a free-time occupation, in addition to the regular school woodwork- 
ing shop, was added. Creative writing for the school publication 
afforded still another avenue for expression, as did plage ating, 
‘These recreational activities encoura: 


chi c 2 ged spontaneous expression by 
individuals, but in a group setting, and with an eye to the corrective 


~ 


`~ 


$ 
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effect it might have upon the participants. We strove to make the 
leaders and counselors of these activities aware of the importance of 
pupils being able to reflect their conflicts and confusion through 
these media. We emphasized again and again that frustration of 
creative talent generates hostility and aggression in the same manner 
as do impediments to body movements and emotional deprivations. 

In our seminar meetings, which I later introduced, and in informal 

Conversations we repeatedly emphasized that if we succeeded in find- 

ing suitable activity outlets for our boys and girls, much could be 

done toward their social rehabilitation, and that if we could help 
them attain group recognition, which would raise their self- 
confidence and self-esteem, these results would be even further 
enhanced. We therefore stressed exhibitions by our students in and 

Out of the school, public appearances by our theater and the various 

Music groups, and solo performances. 

i The value of creative expression in reducing inner anxiety and 
yielding ego-satisfaction has been demonstrated so frequently and 
in so many ways that it requires only brief mention here. Education, 
psychiatry, and common experience emphasize that the natural 
dynamic processes within the personality require externalization, and 
that in the absence of suitable media, opportunities, and skills, they 
take the path of aggression. Creative expression is particularly im- 

} Portant for emotionally disturbed persons. Art is mediated reality 
and the neurotic frequently has to use this by-way to reach ıt. The 
importance of rhythm and color in the treatment of emotional and 
mental illnesses has been the subject of investigations in recent years. 
Sound, form, and color can be employed not only to diagnose, to 
reveal the unconscious, but also as therapeutic media. 
_ The effect of art upon the inner life was expressed in the follow- 
ing comment by one of our 16-year-old boys about his own paintings. 
€ wrote: 

Landscapes seem to have so much space and possibilities. I like to get 
the feeling of something endless, limitless. That’s why I paint mostly 
landscapes without human beings or habitation. . . - Landscapes are 
beautiful—as God made them. There are two kinds of beauty—artificial 
and natural. In my work I try to paint as far as I have learned the 
beautiful and the natural. I have been suppressed so Jong that I try to 
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paint something as free as I would like to be myself, something that has 
not been tampered with by human beings. In painting I can do this. 


After a visit with his art group to an exhibit of van Gogh’s work, 
the same boy wrote in the school publication: 


The van Gogh exhibition was to me a cool, refreshing, and intoxicating 
drink. As I passed from painting to painting, I was awed by the color 
and life-like appearance of each masterpiece. Van Gogh's colors are rich 
and beautiful; his pictures have a touch that stamps them with an air of 
distinction. Comparatively speaking, they differ from the paintings of 
many modern artists because of their wide range of color and a Jack of 
cramped style. Van Gogh once said: “I have tried to express the terrible 
passions of humanity by means of red and green.” 5 

He started to paint when he was twenty-eight years old and continued 
until his death, ten years later. During this period he turned out many 
paintings. His paintings are of the working class and this is one reason 
why they are so popular. The artist never received more than 400 francs 

or all the paintings he did during his entire life. It is interesting tO 
oat note that the collection is now worth more than a million dollars. . + - 


The author of these lines was an “incorrigible delinquent” before 
he came to us. He had run away from seven foster homes and an 
orphan asylum and had been arraigned in courts many times. In ouf 
school, as well, he was very difficult. Though of a retiring nature, 
he had an uncontrollable, explosive temper, was hostile and unrea- 
sonable. His first work in colors was stilted and timid, but he 
gradually developed a sweep and content that reflected a striking 
inner freedom, which in a way he vaguely perceived. He had been 
self-conscious of his left-handedness and had had to be repeatedly 
assured by the art teacher on this score. The latter developed a close 
friendship with the boy, a relationship that had a positive effect upon 
both. The two discussed psychological and philosophical problems 
which helped the boy greatly in his intellectual and emotional 
orientation. After he visited his native city for a two-week holiday; 
his social caseworker, who had committed him to the school, wrote 
to say that the boy had made remarkable improvement. He had 
matured greatly and what impressed her most was that he “began 
to see his own part in his difficulties,” 


AA f Another example of the way art can reveal emotional disturbance 
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was the case of Harold, 14 years old, who was greatly distressed by 
Bernard’s painting of a cemetery scene. The boy became hysterical 
and shouted to the teacher, “If you don’t tear this down, I will!” 
The teacher discussed his reactions to the painting with the boy, who 
related the following: “My mother died when I was a year old and 
my relatives took me regularly to the cemetery to visit her grave 
several times a year until about six months before I was arrested.” 
The painting of a cemetery activated his anxieties and guilts. This 
experience made him accessible to the psychotherapy which he 
needed. 

In addition to the psychological benefits of _creative expression, 


one must take note of the benefits resulting from the widening of 


cultural horizons. During the visit to “Young America Paints”? the 


ys without exception evinced an intelligent interest in the drawings 
and seemed to understand them, if we are to judge by the way they 
called each other's attention to some paintings, and by their critical 
remarks. The pictures that brought forth most enthusiasm were, in my 
Opinion as well, those that deserved it. The boys revealed discern- 
ment in their preferences, were interested enough to fill out ballots 
listing the “best drawings,” and listened attentively to a talk on 
modern att,” The remarks on the train concerning the exhibit and 
the lecture were literate and mature. These and other boys and girls 
later had the thrill of attending their own exhibits in New York, 
for we arranged shows of the art and arts and crafts products on 
the campus and then in a number of near-by cities. Our young artists 
were always on hand. They were introduced to the visitors and 
answered questions about their work. Two exhibits were held in 
New York that received very enthusiastic reviews in the newspapers, 
some of which carried full pages with reproductions of the paint- 
ings. Our paintings were later included in an exhibit of art work 
sent around the world and newspapers and magazines sent reporters 
to the school to interview our budding artists. 
Perhaps the reactions of two art critics to our exhibit would not 
be amiss. A well-known critic wrote as follows: “I have just viewed 


_ the exhibit of your work. . . . The only thing I can say is that I 


2 
See p. 77. 
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have never seen another exhibit of children’s work that can be justly 
compared with it.” 

Another said in part, “These paintings express a much deeper 
feeling and appreciation of the importances and value in painting, 
than are usually supposed to come from art students of their age. 
It is difficult to distinguish their work from that ordinarily to be 
met in the usual gallery exhibits of the Moderns, yet one a 


help but feel that there is buried much latent talent. . . . I th 
that your approach to the subject, that of not considering your stu- 
dents as ‘problems’ is the important keynote... .” 


We take the following from the notes kept by the art teacher. 


Evelyn had always been the “sore spot” in her art group. Her noisiness 
tended to disrupt our work. Last week Elizabeth® threatened to leave 
unless I excluded Evelyn. Realizing that any action on my part in this 
direction would serve as a possible means of disintegrating the Bon 
spirit, I continued to include her. I discussed the problem with Elizabe 
and told her that it was up to her and the others to help Evely- 
Yesterday we reached the turning point. Doris and the group as 4 wer 
put the girl on her own merit, telling her that if she uttered one WO" 
while the class was in progress, she would be immediately throw out 
and never admitted again. The most exciting development was thal 
Elizabeth, the girl whom I took in my confidence, asked Evelyn to pose 
for her, Evelyn was perfectly quiet for one and a half hours. I latet 
discovered that there exists a strong comradely relation between Doris 
and Evelyn, the former handling the situation in a courteous, discreet, 
and intelligent manner. During one of the episodes, Evelyn remarke 
that there is nothing she would not do for Doris, to which Doris replied: 
“But you are not doing these things for me; you are doing them £0F 
yourself. You will become a better woman. As a matter of fact, you have 
changed a great deal in the last month,” 


. . Beatrice,* another member of the 
information about painting, giving me further insight into the personality 
of the girl. I feel that we might be able to tones oe ta her emetiok 
significant. Painting seems to be quite an ordeal for her eyen though 
she enjoys it. After having painted for about an hour, she ended up with 
a headache. Beatrice had discussed poe 

3 See pp. 130-134. 
4 See pp. 19 and 40. 
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try with me last week very intel- 7 
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ligently. I said, in the course of our conversation, that I had seen people 
dance to poetry. The group felt that it would be an interesting addition 
to painting. We will try this—dancing to poetry. Eventually the girls may 
be able to dance to painting. 

This whole development originated from the time when I had dinner 
with the girls at the same table. When I forgot to serve the girls, Ann 
quietly and inoffensively reminded me of “the duties of a gentleman” 
at a dinner table. This incident was taken in a good spirit by the entire 
group. I, of course, apologized as I would have done in any other case. 
I will continue to eat with the girls from time to time. . . . 

There is a remarkable group feeling in the girls’ school, having all 
the aspects of real community life, no different from any of the groups 
I attended in New York. If I were a newcomer, I should find little 
difference between this community and the community life, for example, 
Conducted at any of the Y’s. I continually marvel at the manner in 
which the coeducational community dances on Friday nights are conducted. 
Tt was at one of these Friday night dances that realization came to me 
that essentially there is little difference between these and any other 


Social dances that I have attended. 


The reference to eating with the girls is to the fact that from time 
to time we asked the various specialists to eat with their groups so 
that a more personal relationship could be established. 

Obviously the results, of which only few examples have been 
given, cannot be achieved through ordinary teaching of a subject 
Or a skill. It is necessary that the deeper recesses of the personality 
be touched, and that satisfactions be achieved not only through work, 
but also through the relationships with the adults involved. This is 
a precondition for willingness to submit to influence and accept 
8uidance, Everyone who came in contact with our pupils was in a 
Sense a therapist and had to possess some understanding of, and 
insight into their problems. All adults who come in contact with 
Young people must have empathy and a desire to help them. 

The art cottage, which was situated on the boys’ campus, also 
Contained a modeling room. At times this room looked quite dis- 
Orderly for dry clay and plaster of Paris can be very messy. Not 
Many of our pupils were interested in this work. The room was used 
largely by the artistically inclined as an alternate occupation. Several, 

Owever, made it their major interest. 
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^ Clay modeling was first introduced at the girls’ cottage shortly 
after the rioting subsided. The instructor was a W. P. A. worker who 
was sent to us from New York. I was impressed with his shyness, 
sensitivity, and emotional fragility. I also sensed that this blushing 
young man was basically homosexual and that we therefore could 
anticipate difficulties in his relationship with the girls, especially 
since they were still not fully under control at the time. They were 
still negativistic, spiteful, and hostile, I also knew that they would 


blem and would attempt to 


i ree cigar, entirely out of rtion to 
the size of the head and f. - y out of propo: 
+ ace. which wa: ` The 
disguise was very transparen : s placed in the mouth. 


few mi i A ; inue 
the sculpture 8toup. The gir Soran aT decided te discontinu 


E as it may seem, gave Elizabeth a new lease 
SI I5 years of age, was the youngest of five 
girl in the family. She was very ugly. Her 
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brothers as well as their mother completely rejected her and never 
failed to impress her with her physical inferiorities. Elizabeth com- 
plained: “My brothers never introduce me to their friends. I have to 
introduce myself.” Her mother wailed in Elizabeth’s presence over 
the fact that she had “an only daughter and such an ugly one.” This 
drove the girl to desperation and aroused in her a great desire to 
assure herself of personal worth, which led to sex delinquency. She 
was seduced at the age of 12 and became rather promiscuous. The 
neighborhood in which the family lived, being a low-grade summer 
amusement resort, favored the girl's waywardness. She stayed out 
late, and frequently did not come home all night. Commitment 
followed. 

At the school, Elizabeth attempted to make as good an adjustment 
as possible, but this effort toward adjustment sprang from a deep- 
rooted sense of inferiority and guilt. She developed peculiar man- 
Netisms of speech, shrugged her shoulders, and used grotesque 
bodily movements that irritated everyone who observed her. As a 
result, she became the butt of attack and of derogatory and humiliat- 
ing remarks, Elizabeth was not included in the girls’ plans and 
Secrets and lived on the periphery of her social world. Alternating 
with her masochistic behavior were outbursts of malicious attacks 
upon her cottage mates, which served only to further their rejection 
of and aggression against her. They screamed vile names at her and 
treated her with utter contempt. Frequently, these explosions ended 
m hair-pulling and face-scratching outbursts from which Elizabeth 
emerged the ; 

It fa sa etal actually craved the unpleasant treatment 
she was receiving and that on many occasions she provoked it when 
it was not otherwise forthcoming. She was the girl to whom the 
Others referred as “Syphie.”” One of her practices that aroused de- 
rision and aggression was her promenading the greater part of the 
day unwashed, unkempt, and with no underclothes. With a very dirty 

imono, or an even dirtier dress, plucked eyebrows, scraggly, arti- 
ficially curled hair, and old deformed shoes she looked much more 
frightening than the proverbial Wreck of the Hesperus. To further 
Outrage her companions she insisted on handling her food at the 


E See P. 55. 
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table with her fingers, which she thrust into her mouth, wr 
touching the plate with her head as she bent forward over the tal 2 
She bolted her food without chewing it and was, therefore, eer 
always finished ahead of her table companions. This almost ma 
dened them and was the cause of numerous fights in the dining ips 
As her share of work in the cottage, Elizabeth insisted that a 
be assigned to cleaning the toilets, all the slop sinks, and the ae 
closets of the building. She resisted all our efforts to change 
assignment and appeared to enjoy the filth and stench. abe dud 
When the clay modeling was introduced she took to it like a oa 
to water. Even when the experimental class described above bi 
discontinued, she kept on working with clay, an interest that He 
encouraged later in the art cottage. It seemed that her need to me: 
about with dirt now found a constructive channel of expression. ` 
From the very start, Elizabeth attracted attention by her EE 
tional talent and originality in this medium. The staff saw to r 
raise for her achievement in the presenc 
ork was shown to all visitors and she was 
e artist who created the impressive pieces. 


sations with the girls, Elizabeth’s work and 
talents were always extolled. Graduall 


in their attitude toward h 
and more sanguine expressi 
affable; began to dress and 
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r Elizabeth became a respected member of the cottage. She con- 
tinued her clay modeling, frequently spending hours on end alone 
in the “clay room” quietly working by herself. She gave up her 
Scavenger work, asked for other assignments, participated in dra- 
matics, took a course in dress designing, and attended high school, 
where she gained a place among the brightest students. This took 
about ten months. 

Meanwhile one of the women members of the staff gained her 
confidence. The two discussed Elizabeth’s problems thoroughly, the 
nature of her behavior, its cause and its cure. She was guided toward 
appreciating herself more fully in a real and substantial manner and 
Vistas for the future were opened to her. During a walk Elizabeth 
turned to her woman friend and said, “I know that the girls think 
Iam very ugly. Well, what of it? Lots of women are ugly and they 
find husbands. Not all men marry for beauty; some of them like 
bright girls. I think I am bright. When I tell this to the girls, they 
tell me I am conceited. But I don’t think I am conceited. I only 
know my own abilities. Don’t you think so?” 

In the school paper she wrote an article on the braggart which 
Was considered by the psychiatrist, who was acquainted with her 
Case and who had interviewed her on a number of occasions, as a 
Plece of splendid self-analysis. The article follows. 

OBSERVING THE BRAGGART 

Have you ever observed a braggart? Did you not notice that a boaster 
Usually speaks so rapidly that it is almost impossible for anyone else to 
&et a word in edgewise? He usually tries to give the impression that 
his knowledge is unlimited. Sometimes he is quite successful; other times 

€ desired effect is not produced. However, the braggart is still bragging, 
and your opinion has no room in his thoughts because of his own sup- 
Posedly interesting subject. Upon hearing a boaster one day, I formed 
Many opinions, which although unpleasant, were true facts. 

Th Y won't this type of individual ever let you do any of the talking? 

Cy ate afraid of themselves. They are not sufficiently intelligent to 
8tasp any sensible problem or situation. Therefore to conceal their 
inability to think normally, steps are taken to attract attention to them- 
Selves in a different and satisfactory light. Try pressing the subject more 
and more and you will observe the astonishing fact that their intellectual 
abilities are really quite limited. 


~ 
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has 
You therefore find the boaster thrown down from the pedestal he 
built for himself, standing, figuratively speaking, in a manhole. 


Elizabeth was 15 years and 10 months old when she ao m 
above. At 16 and a half years of age, she was to be paroled, n 
before she went home she stipulated that her family move from of 
section in which they had lived and that she be assigned a o ively 
her own, which, according to later reports, she fixed up attrac a of 
and in good taste. Before she was committed she had slept © 


‘he 
settee in the living room which was a general thoroughfare for t 
tater large family. 


The dramatic shop, which later came to be known as the ‘ mer 
Theatre,” was not only used for teaching play acting ye arn- 
employed as a means for discharging inner stress and conflict, z for 
ing to work in a group, acquiring skills, and satisfying the nee gris 
acceptance. The timid and the diffident not only gained from The 
type of work, but also seemed to be especially attracted to it. ; 
Most serious stammerer on the grounds, for example, spoke ia 
during rehearsals. Our dramatic wore 

» and a number of crafts were learned and oe 
» woodwork, metalwork, painting, fencing, 5€ 
ing, costume designing 


A s 
i s » and carving were among the many skil k 
involved. Of this part o ol’s activities, an article in OU 


periodical written by a in the dramatic group gives * 
faithful description, 


f the scho 
boy active 
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The boys and girls have a real purpose in building up the stage and 
theatre. The Group Theatre has about ten girls and thirty boys—eight of 
these boys went home for good. . . .” 


Here, too, deep and effectual relationships were developed and a 
number of the youngsters who could not be reached by other means 
responded to this interest and to the personality of the dramatic 
director, 


Sid, a boy of 17, who had never learned to read and write, was 
a real human ruin. He seemed physically decayed and spiritually 
bankrupt. His manner was insinuating, an ingratiating smile always 
Playing on his lips. He complained of severe pains in various parts 
of his body, and always presented an unkempt, unshaven, unwashed, 
and sleepy appearance. Withal, he was very imaginative. He would 
Stay awake until two and three o'clock in the morning composing 
Poetry and working out plots for stories. Since he could not translate 
his thoughts into writing, he would dictate them to other boys the 
next day. 

Sid was able to retain in his memory every poem as he thought 
them out at night, and claimed he never forgot one word of them. 

complete transformation in his personality occurred through his 
Work with the theater group and on the editorial board of the school 
Magazine. He grew purposeful and alert. With the help of the 
remedial reading teacher he had learned to read and write.® His 
complexion improved and he now appeared healthy and well set up. 

JS pains entirely disappeared. He had finally found a niche for 
himself in the theater's activities, but his relation with the woman 
director of the Group Theatre played no small part in his striking 
improvement, 

The value of such relationships is revealed in the following two 
extracts from her records: 


Sid seems only now to be reacting constructively to the work in the 
toup Theatre, and to me personally. For six or seven months he was 
St pleasant, always smiling, lazy, good-natured. His usual attitude was 
One of passive resistance. He was amenable to directions but never 


G 
ju 


° See Pp. 18x, 212. 
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partook cooperatively with the group in the same spirit as some of the 
other boys had shown. His willingness to cooperate showed itself only 
in taking a part in a play rehearsal. 

In the last play, he dropped out, his excuse being loyalty to me. He 
did not want to go on to the last minute and then hold up the play since 


he had enlisted in the army and expected a call any day. I do not know 
whether this was 


not 
or handling the tools, but his Passive resistan, 


had lessened. When I say: “Sid, wi 
readily and does a little even of 
production. 


Another interesting episode has Occurred several times that seems tO 
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be important. He develops headaches or other pains but goes on working 
nevertheless, though apparently against great physical difficulty. The first 
time this happened I brought down from my room two aspirins. He 
thought it was terrible for me to have gone to so much trouble, showed 
appreciation, and his headache disappeared immediately. Another time 
he complained of an ache in his side. Suspecting that these were neurotic 
Pains, though he seemed to be in great physical torment, I experimented 
by again giving him aspirin. The three times that this had happened 
his pain disappeared immediately. 


The following extract shows how dramatics can be used to help 
young people clarify their ideas and help them toward self-under- 
Standing. 

Louis was bright, intellectually alert and responsive to the discussions 
on what a play is. We were analyzing the meaning of a major idea around 
which a play has to be written. Louis gave this example of inner struggle 
[we were discussing inner and outer struggle as the basis of the major 
idea in a play]. “For instance,” he said, “I want to stop smoking, but 
Someone hands me a cigarette. I fight with my worse self if I should 
take it or not, Temptation. I lose.” [This happened to be an actual struggle 
Of Louis’ just then. He had been trying for a week to stop smoking.]} 
We used this to develop possibilities for a play. Then for some unknown 
Teason Louis mentioned his father and accused him of having been 
married six times: “My father has a harem.” 

z But marrying several times may happen to the best of men.” 
“Oh, no,” he grinned, “not his way. My father isn’t even divorced. He 
Just separated. He really has a harem.” 
How do you know?” I asked. 
How do I know? I am from one of them.” 
_ Then suddenly he forgot about it and began writing on his play. Here 
18 the idea: a captain, sole survivor of a lost ship, is over-ridden with 
fear when once again he must make a landing alongside of a tocky shore, 
Ouis Stressed the basic idea as cowardice. I questioned him: “Is the 
audience to be sympathetic about his cowardice?” His answer was “Yes.” 
€anwhile in the discussion of basic emotions of humanity along which 
all Plays are written, Dan actively participated. They mentioned “love.” 
Suis said we worry about ourselves and our mothers—that is love. 
ce mentioned “hate,” giving this example: “When a fellow does the 
tong thing when we are rehearsing we want to kill him.” Then Louis 
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mentioned “greed” and gave an example: "When I want a cigarette = 
it isn't time and I look at cigarettes the way I sometimes look at yo me 
that is greed.” Then both jumped to “ambition” and here they WEEE 
Spontaneous accord: “We want to get out of here and do things. ue 
Then I asked: “Are there any emotions, any feelings, which bie 
developed in the Group Theatre which you did not have before? ot all 
Dan answered, “Cooperation.” Louis refuted it on the basis that n ever, 
the boys in the Group Theatre had learned cooperation. Both, ae 
came to the conclusion that in the Group Theatre they have i 
“honor” and “loyalty” and so we filled out a list of basic emo 
around which all plays are written, aea iE 
Meanwhile, Dan was dissipating his restlessness by decorating fike 
folder I had given him for his papers. He made an excellent eas 
the proscenium of a stage with a scenic effect behind the frame o e the 
in perspective. Underneath it he had carefully printed as part © 
design: “In Memory of Central Park.” 


is, his 
Dan read to me the play he had started. Less logical than Louis, 4 
dialogue was less motiva 


with Sid as co. 
hand and critic so th 


ist. 
y the boys as the communis! 


n ist?” and Dan [Sid speaking through na 
apparently} answered with spontaneous sincerity: “He is a commun! 
because he wants to bring out the 


. as 
a és teal truth.” ‘Throu h all this Dan W 
scribbling across his folder. He had written his own pes in small letters 
and Sid’s name was traced in larg 


€ ones across the inside cover... « 
As was the case with art w. 


E d 
As ork, plays, sketches, improvisations, 29 
individual turns were presented in Our auditorium, The number an 


rose in time. We uncovered an un 
forms that it surprised us all, The oys and girls displayed as mu 
originality and inventiveness in 
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haustible. When I was forced to retire from the school and return 
to my work in group therapy eight months later, plans were under 
way for our pupils to give a performance in a regular theater in 
New York. 


Community life_is a summation of many factors: chores and 
cleative expression, work and pleasure. It is a mosaic of many dis- 
crete elements and separate patterns fused into one continuum. But, 
as in a mosaic, here also can be discerned the dominating designs 
and high points. Among the most important and popular art forms in 
Our community was music. It had the strongest influence in our school 
life, for not only is the appeal and stimulus of music varied and 
Intense, but in our case it also helped in creating group rapport more 
than any other activity. More than half our school population was 
Tegistered in our various music groups and even a larger number 
Could have been attracted had our resources been more extensive. 
Because of lack of funds, only the least costly instruments were 
available to us. We had a harmonica club, a girls’ percussion or- 
chestra, and were working toward a real orchestra. Our choral 
Society, the choir, and community singing contributed much to the 
verve and pleasure of our life as can be seen from the typical pro- 
8tams on pages 118-121. 

‘The appeal to the natural rhythm of the body, singing, and playing 
in unison had a salutory effect upon both performers and audience. 
All left these performances with a happy feeling and a sense of 
Well-being that could not have been derived from any other activity. 
Tt was a great pleasure, indeed, to hear the boys and girls break into 
Spontaneous song and happy, carefree laughter, banter, and joking 
on the way to their cottages after these performances and practice 
Periods. Following sound educational principles our musical reper- 
toire started with the level of our boys’ and girls’ tastes, knowledge, 
and interests, but it took comparatively little time to raise the caliber 
and quality of their music appreciation. In a few weeks, strains of 
melodious songs and operatic arias mingled with the lively raucous 
Jazz that only a short time before had dominated the scene. Soon 
tangoes and symphonic music were played to which the girls listened 
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with quiet absorption. This fact was freely commented upon with 
sutprise by the staff and by neighbors who were within hearing. a 

It was even easier to accomplish this change with the boys. his 
haps we might quote a disinterested adult in this ee a 
woman worked in the office and was in no way concerned wil 2 
educational activities of the school. She played a mandola quite 
pertly and upon our request gave a concert at one of the rE 
entertainments. She remarked later how much the esthetic se d 
and control of the boys and girls had risen. “A year ago,” she a 
“when I attempted to give a similar concert, the boys would not e aa 
to better music, All they wanted was jazz, and they misbehave at 
badly that I did not care to play for them again. This time, they E 5 
very quiet and attentive and they seemed to enjoy the better pen 

Many of our pupils displayed musical talent of a high caliber ya 7 
as already reported, we arranged for private tuition in piano ae 
voice for a number of them. It Was not possible for us to meet e 
many requests from others for instruction on other instrument? 
The boys asked permission to restore old cornets and other instru 
ments from the now defunct school brass band. 


We did not favor having a brass band, though such bands ate 
very fashionable in boys’ 


institutions. While bands may supply 
possibilities for “blowing o 


individe, o* Ís dealing with physically 
and emotionally unstable individuals. Both overstimulation an 
monotony are contraindicated, and Music can be overstimulating: 
Our aim was, therefore, to use music as 


a means of relaxation an 
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a form of constructive entertainment rather than as an escape or 
a kind of self-indulgence. The effect of music on many of our young 
People was encouraging. The most dramatic example of this was 
Louise, 

Louise was a defiant young girl of 14. Few believed that she was 
SO young, for, depending on her mood, she looked any age between 
20 and 30. She was large, overweight, burly, and sallow, with 
Sctaggly, unkempt black hair that fell in wisps over her face, ob- 
structing her vision. These wisps she continually brushed aside with 
convulsive movements of her head. 

Louise was inordinately self-conscious about her size and kept her 
age a secret, admonishing those of us who knew not to reveal it to 
the boys on the adjoining campus. Indeed, so self-conscious was she 
that she refused to complete her schooling for she could not bring 
herself to appear in the eighth grade with children of normal size. 
Louise was interested in older men, but she was not a sex delinquent. 

Louise’s difficulties arose from her relations with her father, who 
Was impetuous, hostile, and completely rejecting of his two children. 
While the material family standards were above the average, the 
father being a reasonably successful merchant, both Louise and an 
Older sister had to be institutionalized. Their mother had died and 

Ne widower had married his former wife’s sister. From all indica- 
tions, the stepmother attempted to be kind to her nieces and step- 
daughters, but the father, an infantile personality, was jealous of this 
attention and grew more violent toward his daughters. As a result of 
the unjust and petsecutory treatment the girl began to play truant, lie, 
Steal, and stay away from home at night, though remaining sex- 
ually unharmed. 

Asa protest during the trying period at the cottage, she seldom 
bathed or washed. Her clothing consisted of a dirty gingham dress, 
Which she refused to launder or change, and she wore no stockings, 
Which at that time was unusual. She refused food for days, spending 
the time during meals sitting on the stone steps of the cottage or in 
the living room waiting for her cigarette. Most of her time was 
aent on the front steps, where she remained lethargic and indifferent 

© her surroundings and seemingly also toward herself. The only 
Visible activity was a frequent and violent forward jerk of the right 
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shoulder accompanied by a slight twist of the head. It was a ni 
tive tic” from which Louise suffered for some years, an unconscio 3 
way of registering her protest against her fate and making perm 
nent her hostility toward her surroundings and toward life itse A 
The jerk increased in frequency and intensity when she was € de 
tionally stirred or when addressed by an adult. In the latter case 


elf 
would turn her face away and refuse to answer. She detached hers 
from her environment, seemed to 


feeling, 


and cigarettes were often ja 
ll. The other girls were not ra aa 
moroseness, biting sarcasm al 
repelled them. She personifie ne? 
he staff, and the world and 
of their feelings. Louise was r 


respond in any way even to a hu; 
Fortunately, Gladys began to „Stow friendly toward me, perhaps 
because I felt a genuine admiration for her personal gifts. This Je 
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to such startling changes in Gladys’ personality that everyone, 
children as well as adults, remarked on it. The hangdog expression, 
pale face, and lusterless eyes were displaced by youthful buoyancy 
and a sense of joie de vivre that now infectiously radiated from her. 
We grasped at this as a way of approaching Louise. I hoped that she 
Would become jealous of the relation between Gladys and me and 
T played up our friendship in Louise’s presence, always falling back 
on humor as a wedge. 

This strategy worked and Louise began to participate in our three- 
Cornered banter. At first Louise’s humor was devastatingly satirical. 
She employed it as an attack on me. It had a characteristic bitter 
quality that often left one uncomfortable, but we now had something 
to work with. Though her reaction was negative and hostile, at 
least she now responded, which she had not done in the past. 

_ As a part of our program I introduced extensive musical activities 
in the girls’ cottage. One of these was a percussion orchestra which 
the girls spontaneously accompanied by singing. Dr. William Van 
der Wall, the eminent music educator, recognized in Louise a real 
Capacity and talent for music. With his characteristic insight, he 
Saw the possibility of reaching her through that medium. After many 
Weeks of refusal to join the others at rehearsals, she began to display 
Signs of interest. Dr. Van der Wall's special efforts and continued 
encouragement from other members of the staff bore fruit, Louise 
came genuinely interested in music and spent time on it between 
tehearsals, 
_ She had a good contralto voice, which sounded particularly well 
in the lower registers. This put her in the class of “crooners.” Being 
Naturally wistful, she made a good impression on the girls in the 
Cottage when she sang. Our next problem was to get her to appear 
fore groups outside her own cottage. 

With a little help from a few of the girls, Louise composed the 
ytics and music of a song that instantly caught on. It was a “croon” 
Song, the burden of which was the woes of an overtrustful lass, 

\t one of the informal evening amateur entertainments held jointly 
y the boys and girls in the assembly hall, she was prevailed upon 
o the cries from the girls in the audience to sing her song, “Dis- 
Ppointment.” She could not get herself to appear on the stage, as 


144 
all the other 
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performers had done, but sang from the floor a e 
r bulk less conspicuous. She appeared timid, nervous, pate, tiet 
self-conscious, but received a loud ovation. After this event, ths 
appearances on the shows were more frequent, and some e n 
later when the girls’ cottage gave a full evening performanc 


ž onies 
musical numbers and sketches, she acted as the master of cerem 
and the percussion 


size; her fears and 
an excellent stage 
put on the academi 


graduated from s 

Concomitantly iendly with 
friendships with the girls in her cottage, and was friendly 
adults. In fact, th 


kissed her good 


A k. 
» developing a predilection for rough kitchen WO! 
Louise frequent: b 


i i 
This condensed report on Louise covers a period of eleven month 
The original di 


i rie i 
agnosis on this girl was: “Neurotic character W 
ptomatology, The 


: ies: 
stealing and other delinquentie?» 
> ate part and parcel of her neurosis.” 


t 
of a hi i had 20 
known he could write until igh quality. But Kenneth 3 


this talent in him. It took a operative 
voluntary nature to do it. > 
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tage,” the r4-year-olds. A short time after the new program was 
introduced, the director of the school received the following letter 
from one of the boys. 


Cottage 
November 7, 1935 
Dear Mr. 5 
J. Z. asked you if he may join up with the Group Theatre. You 
answered him and you stated that boys in Cottage F are not allowed to 
Participate in the Group Theatre and that we should talk to Mr. G. 
[cottage father} about some hobby among ourselves. 
A group of boys of the cottage are in print shop and have decided 
€y would like to have a four-page pamphlet containing stories, jokes, 
and news. Mr. K. [the printing teacher} is perfectly willing to publish 
S paper. But we need your permission. The pamphlet will come out 
€very month and we will work the pamphlet among ourselves. 
Thanking you in advance. 


Very truly yours, 
H. G. 


EZ 
S. B. 


The director answered this letter as follows: 


Deir November 9, 1935 


7 I have referred your interesting request regarding a cottage pamphlet 
© our Education Director, Mr. Slavson, who is an expert on these things 
pe I am sure he will be very helpful to you. I am asking Mr. Slavson 
© take up the matter with your cottage group and shall be keenly in- 
terested in seeing the results. 


T called in the three boys to talk the matter over. During the con- 
Vetsation I asked them whether they would consider extending the 
idea to include the entire school in their scheme or whether they 
Would like to limit it to their own cottage of fourteen boys. H.G. 
Was enthusiastic about extending it and we worked out a plan to- 
&ether to invite two representatives of each boys’ cottage to form a 
nucleus for a newspaper. Accordingly, a note was sent out to the 
Various cottages asking them to elect two representatives to the 
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“editorial board.” The time for a meetin 
supper, on Fridays, 


‘ane 

The first meeting was held at the end of November. The yer 
sion centered around what the boys would like to make of Hep hell 
I did not participate in the discussion, letting the boys a editors 
Own suggestions. The following departments with myo boys): 
Were selected (numbers in parenthesis are the ages of the 

Humor J. Z. (14) and A. H. (17) 

Gossip T. B. (16) and M. L. (17) 

Editorial H. G. (16.6) and S. oe 
O. C. (17) and H. G. (1 
FL. he A. G. (16), and J. R. (27-9) 
Y. H. (14) and D. B. (18) 


ned 
special departments” was later pin ai 
oy was asked to write on some subject, 


g was set at six o'clock, after 


Social-recreational events 
Sports 


Poetry, stories, songs 


The plan of having “ 
however. Instead, each b 
cording to his interest, 


the 
Tt was decided not to elect a managing editor but to have 
editorial board work t 


The boys were intent on bring 
of the fifteen members of the board used the meetings as a fo! 
for expressing their resentment agai 
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ticles attacking it, and one of them suggested a column to be called, 
“Through the Peep Hole,” by Walter Wilschnitz, the pseudonym 
he had adopted to resemble the name of Walter Winchell. He had 
written a series of comments and quips in which he ridiculed the 
institution and caricatured members of the staff rather cleverly. For 
several weeks he brought in new material, which because of its 
cleverness and because it represented the current feelings of some of 
the others, was accepted for publication. This occurred long before 
we had a chance to get our new program started and while the old 
feelings of antagonism were rife. I suggested that this material be 
eliminated, giving my reasons for it. I discussed hostility frankly, its 
Cause, its use, and its prevalence in the school, and gave reasons why 
it was so prevalent. 

I called attention to the fact that the particular boy was using the 
Magazine to discharge his personal anger and that in our delibera- 
tions, as well, he manifested feelings of intense dislike for the school 
and staff. None of us is an angel or devil; it is entirely a matter of 
what we read into people, the good or the bad. I went on to say 
that there was no one person in the school who really wanted to hurt 
the boys; not one of us would get pleasure out of making it un- 
Pleasant for them. All of us, with perhaps a few exceptions, would 
like to see a pleasant and happy communal life in which the boys, 

€ girls, and the adults would have friendly relationships, each 

elping to create a happy environment. I maintained that whether 
We liked to be there or not was another matter. I, myself, would 
Perhaps rather be somewhere else, but once I was at the school I 
Wanted to make my life there as pleasant as possible. This also 
applied to the boys. Since, for better or for worse, they were there, 
there was no reason why we should not make an effort to make 
Our lives as constructive and pleasant as we could under the cir- 
cumstances, This discussion took place only several weeks after my 
arrival on the boys’ campus and, as already stated, before the pro- 
8tam was in operation. 

3 There was almost unanimous disagreement. The boys definitely 
Enied that such intentions as I attributed to the staff existed in the 
school. From their experience, they knew that nobody there was 
really interested in them, nobody cared. All the staff wanted was to 
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make it unpleasant for the boys during their stay. Four boys wai 
the leaders, but they were backed up, though less vociferously, by 
all the others. ink 

I then put it on a personal basis and asked, “Do you really th : 
that my purpose in coming here is to make it difficult and unpleasan! 
for the boys? How many of you think so?” F 

There was no answer to this. I then said, “Have I made things 
worse for the girls or better?” 

There was a unanimous shout of “Better!” 

“Do you think then that I would try to make things worse for 
the boys?” t 

There were a few timid no's. I then asked whether they though 
that things were better for the boys since Mr. Q. had become director 
of the school. There was a division of opinion but the on 
felt that things were getting better and easier. I then asked, 


you really think that Mr. Q. wants to make boys suffer; do you think 
that is his intention?” 


Under the pressure of this questioning a negative response was 


given. They halfheartedly conceded that the intention of the present 
administration was to create a happier and pleasanter life for them. 


It was evident that there was still a lot of convincing left to be done 
on this score. 


This discussion, which occurred again on a number of occasions, 


: school and they must counteract sus 
picion, distrust, and antagonism by word and deed. but above all by 
their own attitudes. > 


A at least the persons in charge had a fait 

and constructive intent. 
The meetings became a source of great com feet aed pleasure to 
the group of editors. They looked forwar d to them all eek, MA. 
times during the week they would call out on passing me on the 
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campus: “A meeting Friday, Doc! Don’t forget!” and on Fridays 
everybody would be there. Miss G., who assisted me with this work, 
and I made it a point never to miss a meeting. In many months only 
Once was a meeting omitted because of absolutely unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, 

At the beginning the writing was to a great extent personal. It 
followed the pattern of the public school papers: gossip about boys, 
girls, and staff, embarrassing moments, characterization of individ- 
uals, Gradually original and creative writing made its appearance. 
Some outstandingly beautiful poetry, very fine essays, and short 
Stories began to come in. Events in the community life, now more 
numerous and more varied, were chronicled and critically described." 
No longer was hostility toward the school and staff the dominant 
Note; instead some laudatory statements made their appearance. At 
first these favorable articles were frowned upon and met with ridi- 
cule from some of the boys. The epithet of “pussyfooter” was hurled 
at the writers, but gradually the friendly sentiments became accept- 
able to the group because as our program expanded the articles more 
Nearly represented reality. 

As the work of the small group of editors became known, other 

members of the community proffered their creative writings. Four- 
teen boys and girls who, the editorial board felt, could contribute to 
the Paper, were officially invited by letter to contribute to the maga- 
ane such items as interesting local news, stories, poetry, jokes, and 
quips. The response was rather meager, but the board felt that once 
the first issue of the magazine appeared, a better reaction could be 
Expected, 
_ As the project grew, it was found necessary to make some changes 
in the content and plan of the magazine. The permanent departments 
Of the paper that were finally adopted were: Cottage and Campus 
Life; Art and Theater; The Humor Mongers; Sportopics; Centers 
of Activity; With Our Poets; Fiction; and General Articles. 

The “General Articles” dealt largely with the boys’ affairs as they 
related to the life in the school community and in the city to which 
they were to return. Here were discussions of “The Merit System,”® 


T 
p See PP. 104-5 and 167 ef seq. 
See p. 89 et seg. 
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PART 2: MEMORIES 


Oh, faded Rose... 

How many years have sped 

Since that moment long ago, 
When all your petals were aglow 
With one deep hue of red. 


Yes, faded Rose. . . 

Young then she was, and oh so true 

For she was lovely, bright and fair, 

With coral lips, and dark brown hair 
And cheeks that rivalled you. 


PART 3: NOSTALGIA 
Ah, faded Rose... 
My pain, my grief, and strife, 
The earth no longer has a bloom, 


But for the flowers above the tomb 
That holds . . . my life... 


SLEEP ON, MY HEART 


Sleep, on my heart, in silence, 
The night has bathed with dew 
The eyelids of the flowers 

Of every sort of hue. 


Sleep on, my heart, in silence; 
The world is wrapped in sleep; 
The moon in silent splendor 
Keeps watch above the deep. 
Sleep on, my heart, in silence; 
From sin and sorrow free, 
The land is locked in slumber 
A hush falls o'er the sea. 


Sleep on, my heart, in silence; 
And should you life forsake 
May you with God’s elected 
To greater joys awake, 
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THE VIOLIN 
I was sitting in my room, 
And my heart was sad within, 


When I heard the tender music, 
Of a sweet-toned Violin. 


There is pleasure past description 
In a soothing melody, 

Like a dream it steals upon us 
Bringing tones of ecstasy. 


Play me tunes of joy and gladness; 
Play me tunes of love and cheer; 

Tho’ the darkness is approaching, 
And the angel “Death” is near. 


For I know that life is fine 

Beyond the dark and chilly tomb; 
Something whispers, “There is Sunshine 
Just beyond the brink of gloom.” 


Play me tunes of faith and promise, 


Of the good that’s yet to be 
When we pass the darkened border 


To the great eternity! 


About three and a half months after the editorial board was 
organized, the material turned in took only one hour to read and 
Criticize and the boys found themselves with an extra hour on their 
hands. The suggestion came from one of them that they organize 
themselves into a “club” where they could introduce other activities 
besides editing. Among the activities listed were discussions and 
debates (but they suggested that no other boys be invited to these 
debates because they would laugh at them; they would rather hold 
these debates for adults). The first discussion was devoted to the 
question, “When does the present administration consider a boy 
teady for parole?” Since the new policy of indeterminate period as 
against the eighteen-month sentence of the past had been inaug- 
uated, parole qualifications were based upon the progress the boys 
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made in personality growth. They noted that inner readjustment did 
not mean perfunctory behavior but a change in attitudes that would 
make possible for them to get along in the larger world “without 
getting themselves into trouble.” 

Again they were assured that there is no one on the campus who 
desired to keep them beyond the period when they were ready to 
make an adjustment in the city; that the interest in them on the part 
of most of the staff was the same as though they were their own 
children. We really wanted to help them to prepare themselves for 
a constructive life in the world. 

Kenneth turned in at one meeting an essay on “Guinea Pigs” for 
the magazine. He developed the idea scientifically, beginning with 
the book 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, and brought it down to the 
school where the boys, he said, were used as guinea pigs to test out 
Psychological and psychiatric methods. The article was a resentful 
one. During the ensuing discussion F. L. took out from his pocket a 
book he had been reading on psychology, entitled Behaviorism, and 
tead passages from it to show that psychological treatment is un- 
reliable and that very little is known about it, He drew parallels 
between physiological and psychological Processes (which were 


scientifically correct). The boys Present evinced a genuine interest 
in his talk, 


The general trend of this meeting was a declaration by the boys 
that the pupils of the school had, for the most part, made serious 
mistakes and had done thin 


gs that were wrong. The present setup 
at the school was attempting to help them not do this wrong again. 


Also, there were boys who were kept merely because they had no 
homes or whose Parents were not able to care for them either 
because of poverty or other considerations, 

In view of the fact that such discussions at once become common 
Property in a close community such as ours was, hostile feelings 


ed as a result, and after a number of 
d. We feel that this group, even more 
than the Student Council helped to create a community feeling on 
the campus. 

At another meeting one of the bo 


ys turned in a composition called 
“An Ode to Life,” which led to a 


examination of the difficulties 
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of getting jobs for boys at that time. The question was formulated 
as follows: “What is the job situation when we leave the school?” 
There was considerable discussion on the matter from many angles. 
Some held that there were plenty of jobs for those who wanted to 
work and that the individual is to blame if he is out of work. 

Kenneth quoted an article by Bruce Barton in which the writer 
stated that “the chances for a young man these days to get a job is 
50 to x against him, unless he has pull.” Kenneth claimed that in 
these days—and this was during the height of a depression—it was 
necessary to have either a friend working in a place or some other 
connection to get a job, for there were more people looking for 
employment than there were jobs. Others held that while it was 
true that there were millions of people out of work, there were also 
millions of jobs they could have. 

One suggested that philanthropists should start enterprises to give 
work to young people. He felt that philanthropists were not giving 
money in the right direction; instead of giving charity they ought to 
create opportunities for work. This brought up the matter of whether 
the products of such artificially created work could be disposed of, 
because there seemed to be enough of everything people needed. 
No additional jobs were open for industrial expansion. 

M.L. thought that if people's wages were raised and more money 
earned by workers, more money would be in circulation and there- 
fore the manufacturers would have more work to do and that would 
increase jobs. At this point F. L. made the suggestion that the diffi- 
culty was that machinery replaces labor; machinery was used to 
increase profits of the manufacturers while workers were being put 
out of jobs. L. C., with radical leanings, spoke in favor of communal 
ownership of all production and distribution of wealth. This 
evoked a unanimous outburst: “But this is communism!” L. C. com- 
placently answered, “Well, if it’s communism, what of it? As long 
as it works!” S. B., quite unexpectedly for him, took up the cudgels 
for radicalism. He held the opinion that a name ought not to frighten 
people away. One must rather consider whether or not a system 
works; whether it is good for the people. Too many people are afraid 
of names. At this point, the two progressively minded boys dis- 
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agreed and got into a heated dispute as to how their different systems 
would operate. nee d 

The next meeting was devoted exclusively to editorial business 
and for two weeks after that no meetings were held because of the 
spring school holiday when the varied activities and home visits 
made it impossible for all to be present. At this time, setting up the 
type for the first issue of the magazine was in progress and the 
printing group with the help of the editorial board worked gaily 
and steadily for they were anxious to start editing the second issue. 

During the Easter vacation, a trip to a newspaper plant was 
arranged for the editorial and “production” group. The latter con- 
sisted of a group of boys who undertook to set type and print the 
magazine. The trip was one of many arranged for different interest 
groups at the school. The boys were in a jovial mood, listened at- 
tentively to the guide’s explanations of the plant, but asked few 
questions. Kenneth said to me, casually, as we passed the editorial 
room, “This is where I am going to be some day, Doc.” All evinced 
keen interest in the mechanical plant and were filled with wonder 
at the complexity of getting out a paper. 

The visit to the newspaper was preceded by lunch in a near-by 
cafeteria with Miss G. and the writer in attendance. Each chose his 
own food, and a few of the 18-year-old boys bought cigars! 

At one of the meetings after this trip, Kenneth suggested that the 
boys edit the material and direct the make-up of the magazine them- 
selves. Up to that time the actual copy editing had been left to me 
pation being limited to Writing, getting 
d girls, and to readin 


thought the boys had learne 


d enough to undertake to do the whole 
job themselves. Others con 


curred. They felt that too much work 
devolved upon the educatio 


n department, 
Using the newspaper they had visited as a model, one of the 


boys suggested that the editorial board have a “city desk” where 
the material would be compiled and edited. The question was raised 
by some as to what the power of this editorial subcommittee would 
be. Again the analogy with the newspaper was drawn. The “city 
editor” had the final power to determine on the form and content 
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of the paper. L.C. strenuously objected to permitting any of the 
boys to meddle with the writing of the others. He felt that it would 
not be proper for anyone to change the ideas or style of a writer. 
“Writing is a form of self-expression with which others do not have 
the right to interfere,” he said. Other boys felt that since this was 
not a magazine but a combination of magazine and newspaper, the 
editorial subcommittee to be selected should have the right to choose 
and edit the news of the paper, but not the “creative writing.” Then 
suggestions came that the magazine should be organized on the same 
plan as the newspaper, with reporters covering definite topics or 
subjects for which they would be responsible. The question then 
came up as to who would do the assigning. The boys did not seem 
to be able to come to any conclusion on this point and I suggested 
that they have an editorial subcommittee. Three boys were elected 
to the committee. 

The business part of the meeting being over, Kenneth and 
Everett submitted an article they had written jointly, entitled “We, 
the Dead.” This was a strong plea against the brutality and futility 
of war as voiced by the dead of the World War. They ‘concluded 
with a strong and eloquent plea against the tendencies in American 
social life, the dangers of fascism, nazism, and communism. The 
piece ended with a flamboyant appeal to rally round the flag and to 
hold to the spirit of Americanism. 

L.C. took violent issue with the general spirit of the article. He 
considered the article too “reactionary.” He felt that change is 
essential in the world and that the authors opposed progress. After 
he finished his analysis, Everett turned to Kenneth: “What do you 
think of it?” Kenneth replied: “What's right is right.” 

The discussion that followed was heated and the article was with- 
drawn from publication by unanimous vote. The two authors of the 
article, who later rewrote it along more liberal lines, started a folder 
for their writings on which they spent most of their spare time.® 

? We have reported here a number of discussions in some detail to show the 
capacity for reflective and conceptual thought in our boys. This was not a unique 
group, though admittedly it included some, but not all, of the brighter boys. 


In ordinary public schools and particularly in correctional institutions stimulation 
and opportunities for such ratiocination and reflection are seldom, if ever, given to 


the youngsters. 
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At one of the meetings both Miss G. and I were unavoidably 
absent. Instead of calling off the meeting, the boys met and trans- 
acted the business of the magazine very efficiently by themselves. 
The group began to feel more and more autonomous, requiring less 
guidance from us. When a resignation from a member of the board 
was received as a result of some conflict with a staff member, the 
immediate reaction was: “We have to investigate this.” Five months 
of group action taught them to take steps in all matters that con- 
cerned them. 

Kenneth, who later was joined by Everett, was the outstanding 
member of the group. He had a genuine literary talent, which was 
activated through his membership on the editorial board. He had 
been one of the most unstable boys on the campus—restless, defiant, 
and an habitual runaway. In the past he had evolved a unique and 
original plan for escapes so that he could never be apprehended. 
He had charted all the paths and roads leading away from the school 
not only for his own use, but made copies of the maps and passed 
them out to all who contemplated making their escape. Kenneth had 
been perpetually in trouble with the staff and the more he was pun- 


ished, the more he retaliated by creating greater and greater dis- 
turbances, 


encouraged by the group, reduced 
direction and a focus. He was a 


fourteen months I was away? They still s 


A aa moke, go to parties, drink, 
and go out with girls. I used to do these 


things, too. But I don’t care 
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for them any more. Do my friends write poetry and essays? Do they 
discuss politics and art and music? They don’t care about those 
things. But I do—now. When I am paroled I want to go somewhere 
else. I don’t want to go back where my old friends are.” 

When he was paroled, he came to see me frequently in New 
York, and he once said to me, “You aroused in me a real interest. 
You started me off on this literary stuff and I love it.” 

However, Kenneth did not join the literati. He lost his way into 
the export business, and, thirteen years later, when he came to'see 
me, he was living in a hotel suite with his wife and child, and drove 
a Cadillac... . 

Kenneth was one of the boys and girls who called on me at my 
office in the city quite frequently after their discharge from the 
school. Interestingly enough, Everett and Jean never came. Appar- 
ently the separation was too painful for these two. 


Fred was 14 when he faced the judge. His father, fanatically 
religious and a rigorous disciplinarian, consecrated his life to the 
service of his God. All else was irksome detail, burdens which stood 
between him and the true purpose of life. Wife and child were 
encumbrances, but necessary, for did not the Almighty decree that 
true believers must live in a state of matrimony and multiply? To 
make his claim to eternal life even more secure and to assure God 
of his righteousness, Mr. J. became an attaché of an orthodox 
synagogue with small earnings but long hours of work. The job 
kept him from home many hours of the day and late into the night. 
In addition, his wife was eccentric and being with her was far 
from pleasant. 

Fred and his mother, as a result of the father’s absence from home 
for five or six years when he emigrated to the United States, were 
thrown together and she became his sole source of security. She, 
in return, became overly attached to the boy and lavished upon him 
her affection, He became the recipient of all the pent-up love that 
Normally exists between husband and wife. The psychiatric implica- 
tions of this are too evident to need elucidation, and when Mrs. J. 
died—in the ward of a hospital for mental patients—the very 
ground sank under Fred’s feet. Fred’s mother passed away at a 
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critical period in his development. He was about 12 then. The father 
in no way changed his mode of living, leaving Fred to his own 
devices, even to getting his own food. In addition, the father absented 
himself from home for several months in search of a second wife. 
The stepmother was a score or more years younger than her husband, 
and only a few years older than the oldest stepson. 

Fred found it impossible to face life without the emotional 
security provided by his mother. He soon lost his appetite, stopped 
going to school, spent most of his days and evenings in motion 
picture houses, and tramped the streets, committing petty thefts at 
home to provide money for the movies. On several occasions he 
struck his father in fits of anger. In course of time Fred was arraigned 
as a truant, and instead of being declared neglected, he was com- 
mitted as a “delinquent.” 

Fred stood out in his new and rather incongruous environment. 
He was pale, fragile, sensitive looking and very withdrawn, quiet, 
submissive, obedient, and gentle. He seldom spoke to anyone and 
when addressed replied timidly in monosyllables. He always kept 
to himself in the academic school, on the campus, and in his cottage. 
He did not desire to learn a trade and asked to be assigned the job 
of messenger boy. This job required that the major part of his free 
time be spent sitting in the outer office waiting for a call. Fred 
employed this leisure in reading; he was a voracious reader of fiction. 
He spoke to no one and only halfheartedly responded to greetings. 
He behaved as though he was attempting to escape external stimula- 
tion that would arouse him from what appeared to be a semistupor. 
Nor did he participate in any group contacts. He was never charged 
with or suspected of an act of destruction or vandalism. He ex- 
pressed neither liking nor aversion to his new environment. The new 
conditions of life were accepted in something like a half-wakeful 
state. 

The only occasions at which he would throw off his uninterrupted 
semistupor was when he took charge of the “amateur nights” in 
his cottage, which were the fruits of his initiative and imagination. 
He was the master of ceremonies and called upon various boys in 
his cottage to perform after which he would take votes (by the 
amount of applause) for prizes to be awarded to the participants. 
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But there never was a performance when he himself would not 
render one or more songs. He sang only in Yiddish, which was little 
understood by the others, in a guttural voice that gave one the im- 
pression he was being choked. He had, however, a highly developed 
histrionic sense and embellished his singing with so many dramatic 
effects and bodily gestures that his unsophisticated audience ap- 
plauded generously. That he was not howled down must be attributed 
to his genuine talent. For his voice was plain rank, and his exag- 
gerated grimaces were nothing short of grotesque. His fame spread, 
however, and he soon became a favorite at the communal theatricals 
when these were later introduced. But when the performance was 
over, he at once sank back into his customary listless state, his cheeks 
reddened by a flush, for he was very shy. Though he welcomed them, 
public appearances really frightened him. 

It was about two years after his arrival that we established creative 
art classes three times weekly. Fred was urged to join one of these. 
His insecurity revealed itself at once in his art work, for he persisted 
in reproducing drawings of magazine advertisements and making 
commonplace sketches. Although at first he resisted every effort of 
the teacher to start him on free creative work, gradually Fred be- 
came more willing to listen to suggestions. The teacher continued 
to stimulate in the boy an experimental approach to his subjects. 
Many were the quarrels between the two, each tenaciously holding 
his own point of view. When Fred grew more receptive, the teacher 
attempted to place his pupil in “an experimental state of mind, 
to experience the reality of his physical world. Both because the 
teacher recognized a real talent in Fred, and because he felt that the 
boy had no contact with reality, he took special pains to make him 
aware of it. He would tell him to actually touch the floor. “See, this 
is the floor. It is solid and is on the bottom. You must show it just 
like that in your paintings.” l 

Gradually his work became outstanding. When it attracted the 
attention of the school community and outside artists and he saw 
published reproductions of his work in newspapers and magazines, 
receiving prizes in a number of exhibits, he finally became convinced 
of his talent. The teacher would bring to him great paintings of 
scenes and objects and show him similar approaches to reality. He 
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would on these occasions tell the boy that a creative person need 
not reproduce with exactitude. Such a person can and should create 
a spirit and an attitude which may not actually exist. The essence 
of an object is not always the same as its appearance, he was told, and 
the reality of an artist is his canvas, its limitations and possibilities. 
The world outside is only a stimulant to create. The teacher remarked, 
“Fred is the type of person to whom these ideas have meaning, not 
because he is intellectual, but because his sense of perception is so 
deep that he is able to comprehend their meaning in a deeper 
unconscious way.” 

Future events proved the instructor to be right, for months later 
Fred unconsciously began relating form and color and he set for 
himself most difficult painting problems. He was quite definitely 
influenced by Cézanne and his work resembled the works of that 
artist and of van Gogh. 

As Fred was being reached more deeply by this work, he seemed 
to grow even more introverted. He was so little aware of his 
environment that he neglected his person and seldom cleaned his 
room. It seemed that his work entailed so much emotional effort 
in expressing his inner feelings and objectifying his inner life that 
it left him emotionally spent. Complaints were being registered from 
all sides against his neglect and absentmindedness. On one occasion 
the teacher went on a vacation of several days. Before he left he told 
Fred that he must keep his room clean, saying, “There has been 
criticism on all sides of your negligence and indifference and this 
neglect is charged to your art work. It reflects badly upon the art 
class.” Since that time, Fred’s room was tolerably clean and he took 
more care of his appearance. It seems that his loyalty to the art class 
and to his teacher prompted his efforts to prevent placing them in an 
embarrassing situation with the staff. The art teacher once dropped 
in to see the condition of the boy’s room and found the washstand 
was not scrubbed. The teacher cleaned the bowl and faucets and left 
a note with the cryptic question: “Doesn't the washstand look better 
now?” Not a word concerning this incident passed between the two, 
but the boy took the hint. 

The first exhibit of paintings by our pupils was held in a large 
eastern city. Fred’s work attracted enthusiastic critical approval and 
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reproductions of his paintings were published. A number of critics 
and artists wrote to him directly. It was after these events that a 
change came over the boy. He became a happy, outgoing person. We 
quote from his record as reported by his caseworker: 


It was after the exhibit that a noticeable change was observed in Fred. 
And this improvement continued till the present day [seven months 
later}. Fred is now quite normal in his relations to the outside world and 
to people. He is a happy, cheerful, outgoing youngster. His face is ruddy 
and wholesome looking. He bears himself physically with more certainty. 
He is no longer the “mouse-like” personality he once was. Fred's interests 
have branched out to include the drama so that he has written a play 
and gathered around himself some twenty boys and girls, whose acknowl- 
eged leader he is. 


It is rather interesting to note that when the play he was writing 
was finished he asked me that the boys and girls be permitted to 
stage it without adult participation. He said that they desired to have 
complete control in the matter. He agreed that there ought to be an 
adult present to keep order but that he should in no way participate 
in the production itself. 7 

Because individual psychotherapy was unavailable at that time, 
we had to be satisfied with the behavioral change in the boy. We 
cannot overlook the fact that there must have been deep psycho- 
logical malformations in Fred’s personality: his identifications were 
of necessity feminine; he must also have had strong guilt feelings 
in relation to his mother and phantasies that he had something to 
do with her death; his hostilities toward his father as well must 
have been very disturbing to him. His semistupor and extreme diffi- 
dence may have been symptoms even of more serious pathology such 
as schizoid personality, a schizophrenic defense pattern, Of even 
Schizophrenia. In view of the fact that these events took place in 
1935, the present practices in dealing with personality difficulties 
were unknown. It was therefore necessary for us to rely solely upon 
the corrective effects of creative expression and group participation. 
The results in almost all cases justified my original belief that these 
can be potent factors in correcting maladjusted young people even 
with very serious inner disturbances. 
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We were not always quite as successful as we were with Fred, 
Jean, Louise, Kenneth, Everett and others—or perhaps conditions 
did not always favor us as well. One of our regretful failures was 
George. George, a boy of 16 with a dissolute face and a dissipated 
manner, had been exposed to shocking experiences from early child- 
hood. Among these was serving as messenger boy in a brothel at the 
age of 12, with all the implications and results. He had tasted more 
of life in the short span of his years than many an adult. All of us 
were electrified by George’s stage performances during our com- 
munity entertainments. Here was a truly gifted person, even with a 
touch of genius! He captivated his audiences with such speed and 
effectiveness that he put them almost in a trance. Here was a boy 
who could sing, dance, act, play the harmonica, do acrobatics, and 
impersonate with equally high proficiency. He was original and 
creative in everything he did. Though completely untutored in any 
of these arts, he had the stuff out of which great artists are made. 
He was a “natural.” But in the short time—about nine months—at 
our disposal we were not able to reach him and we doubt if much 
could have been done with him during an even longer period. And 
George was aware of his condition. 

When I made overtures toward helping him, he once said to me, 
“Doc, don’t waste your time on me. You can do nothing for me. 
I'm lost. I ought to put a rope around my neck,” 

The twig had been bent too far, 


Chapter VIII 


WE LEARNED TO LIVE TOGETHER 


I TRIED to make life in the cottage the center of rehabilitation of 
our young people. The fact that I failed in doing this in the time I 
Spent at the school cannot be laid at the door of any factor other 
than the cottage parents themselves. I have repeatedly emphasized 
that while vocational training, recreation, and creative expression 
are important, the mainspring of our work was the cottage unit and 
what occurred in this intimate living group. This was not only my 
Own conviction, for our pupils recognized it if one is to judge by 
their conversations and writings. The importance of the cottage unit 
Was the theme of many papers submitted to our magazine and to 
the “Writers’ Club” which was later organized. Phrases like “when 
a boy does not get along with his cottage parents, it’s too bad. His 
life in the school will be miserable,” repeatedly appeared in these 
communications. My aim, therefore, was to make the cottage at 
Once a home, a center of culture, and a force in our community life. 

That we failed in this more than in any part of our plan was the 
result of the anachronous attitude of the staff which we inherited 
from the earlier regime. The attitude of the men and women who 
Were in the most intimate relation with our youngsters and who 
Could have helped us most in enriching their lives was so unen- 
lightened and their caliber was so low that we could only be defeated 
in this area, Of the seven couples on our cottage parents’ staff and 
the two or three relief “fathers,” only one man (but not his wife) 
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made some effort to understand our aim and partially fell in with 
our plan. 

In the two weekly seminars I conducted for the cottage parents, 
I attempted to enlist their sympathy and understanding by interpret- 
ing the human elements in the nature and cause of delinquency. I 
emphasized the part adults could play in changing young people’s 
attitudes toward themselves and altering their behavior toward the 
world around them. I explained over and over again, and as 
graphically as was possible, the personal tragedies and anguish 
that lay behind such behavior, the unfilled cravings for love and for 
belonging. I demonstrated this with the life histories of our chil- 
dren and sought to show how our plan of work and our program 
could help them.1 I described ways of dealing with actual situations 
in daily life more in keeping with our aims rather than being dog- 
matic and arbitrary. But all to no avail. 

Our cottage parents at the time, with one or two exceptions, 
were uneducated people, who, not unlike natural parents, believed 
in the efficacy of rigid discipline and punishment. In this they were 
reinforced by the prevailing philosophy of child rearing and the 
past tradition of the school, of which some of them had been an 
integral part. Having served under the old regime, they clung to 
the much easier role of disciplinarians and taskmasters. This role 
required less effort and less understanding than establishing and 
maintaining sound human relations. It is always easier to frustrate 
than to release, to restrict rather than build personality. “If we çan- 
not punish the boys, how can we expect them to respect us?” was the 
common cry. It was difficult to make intelligible to many adults the 
difference between fear and respect. 

I spent unreasonably long hours trying to win over each couple 
through friendly and informal conversations, frequent visits to their 
cottages, and a warm, personal relation, It became clear to me that 
if our plan was to have any effect these people must become personal 
friends in addition to the appeal to their intellects and understanding. 
I therefore set out to do this as I had done with our pupils—only, 

+ We were unable to reveal too much of 


records available to the staff, because thi 
especially the girls. The women staff me 


the youngsters’ histories, or make the case 
‘ey used the information against the pupils, 
mbers were most at fault in this respect. 
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as is always the case with adults, they were much harder to reach. 

However, in time, and despite their limitations and resistance, 
nearly all of them modified their attitudes in varying degrees. Both 
the group discussions and the individual contacts bore some fruit. 
Only two pairs of cottage parents remained die-hards, but they, too, 
relented somewhat. I suspect that they compromised out of fear of 
losing their jobs, which in that period of depression were rather 
scarce. As time went on, the improvements in the majority of the 
boys and girls was an undeniable argument in favor of our plan. 
Even those who would not admit it verbally, could not deny it. This 
relaxation on the part of the cottage parents, as slight as it was, 
contributed much to further the improvement in individual pupils 
and in the community life. Cottage parents, as parent surrogates, 
are the most important single factor in reducing the hostility of the 

delinquent” and building in him a tolerant attitude toward the 
world and a sense of justice. It is largely within their domain to cor- 
rect and counteract feelings of injustice and rejection with which 
children came to us. Our pupils had been treated badly at the hands 
of their natural parents, schools, and society. Their relation with the 
adults on the campus, therefore, becomes the pattern for future 
relations within and outside its precincts. The cottage parents are the 
Pivot in this process of emotional re-education. 

Life in the cottage should be modeled after a wholesome, con- 
Structive family as far as the artificial conditions in it permit. The 
Cottage group is a family unit in which the fellow residents are 
Siblings and the staff, though substitutes, function as parents. They 
Should be good parents. 

Instead, life in the cottages was bleak, 
of idle lounging with no evocative interes 
Were full of irritating mutual interferen 
quarrels, The change from this picture was 
themselves in the first issue of the magazine in the section on 
tage and Campus.” 

Cottage A. The merry little ping-pong ball is kept busy in Cottage A 
these days. The table made by our own chicken man,? I. P. is never idle. 

2 This is a reference to the boy who worked on the chicken farm as his major 
Vocational occupation. 
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It seems that there’s a story connected with that table. A certain 
member of the executive staff dropped in on us one night, and he seemed 
to observe the fact that Cottage A does not enjoy the use of a basement 
recreation room. Shortly after we heard we were getting a ping-pong 
table. He has remembered every cottage in the way of recreational sup- 
plies. Here’s a hint, if that is not enough; he has pure white hair— 
though he isn’t old—he does not have a beard, and his name isn’t Santa 
Claus—but he acts just like him—Guess!# 

I. P. made the table—out of his own head—and had enough lumber 
left over for M. L. to make a few shelves for our kitchenette—and 
there's a subject for you! We, fellows, like ping-pong, but when it comes 
to the kitchenette, well, who can resist, if anybody, the savory odors that 
come forth from that kitchenette and tickles our palates. After tasting 
one of Mrs. H.’s specials—if you'd rather play ping-pong than finish 
that special—well you can take it from us, you're a superman, Come up 
and see us sometimes. 

Speaking of coming up to see us some time. Well, we couldn’t have 
extended that invitation some time ago as the halls and the sitting room 
were full of wire being pulled and wound for radio coils. Various heads 
and scalps were partially removed during this trying time but things are 
peaceful now—except for those unfortunate enough to own one of the 
sets. But the boys really get a kick out of the sets—the things really 
work! We really thought that the sets would be taboo, after Mrs. H. 
found several of the boys asleep with earphones, but we still have the sets. 

We went on a swell hike during the Christmas holidays. The following 
week we went on‘another hike which turned into a coasting party, We 
took our sleds along and found a swell hill. The hill led downstream 
and it was great. When you visit our cottage you will be introduced 
to the Duke and Yvonne, respectively, our dog and cat. They like each 
other a lot, but their friendly relations are sometimes strained when 
Yvonne starts taking Duke’s Kennel Ration. 

Well, space is getting kinda short so we 
next time. Don’t forget, you are invited over 
—cause if you get one—we will, too, 


guess we'll sign off until 
for one of those “specials” 


Cottage D. One of the outstanding features of the activities in Cottage 


D is the weekly meeting conducted by our cottage parents in which the 
boys discuss plans and give suggestions for the improvement of their 
cottage. Opportunity is also given the boys to present their personal 


® This was a reference to me. 
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problems to Mr. C. in private conversations. We are getting a large 
assortment of bookst from which the boys will be able to make selec- 
tions. . . . D. B. has done much to help keep the boys in order. H. F. is 
responsible for the care of the cottage grounds and deserves credit for 
a good job. He goes about his work willingly and with the cooperation 
of the other boys, the cottage and grounds are kept clean... . 


_ Cottage C. The boys in this cottage spend part of their evenings 
listening to Mrs. L. [the cottage mother} play the piano, which she does 
very proficiently. The boys stand around and sing their favorite songs. 
Mr. L. tells the boys of his adventurous travels. . . . The boys boast 


of the good times they are having. . . - 


Cottage E... . Five of the boys work on the farm; one assists in the 
power house, and another has the privilege of driving the truck.5 The rest 
either work on “detail” or are engaged in extra-curricular activities after 
school hours. . . . Now that we have received a ping-pong set most of 
our leisure time is divided between the radio and ping-pong, with occa- 
Sional letter writing. In the evening, after dinner, we sit and talk during 


the smoking period. Occasionally there is an educational talk on some 


interesting topic. ... 


Cottage F [children’s cottage}. Cottage F received new recreation 
instruments and materials. Among these are a small pool table, checkers, 
lottos, anagrams, a bagatelle game, magnets, iron filings, and a compass. 
The boys appreciate these and now have a way of spending their spare 
time in the cottage. They have loads of fun playing when the long dark 
Winter evenings come along. All the boys of this cottage want to thank 
“Matthew” [an older boy} for his consideration in giving Mrs. G. 

cts which he has made in woodwork. ... 


[the cottage mother} some proje 
Much to our regret Mrs. G. was not there to prepare our turkey for 


Thanksgiving. a 


me occupations, the boys were 
d cleanliness of their cottages 
grounds, shops, kitchen, 


In addition to the indicated free-ti 


fesponsible for the physical upkeep an 
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4We introduced a traveling library that included boys’ magazines, as well as 


Scientific journals. 
ie This was a privilege, 
€ truck since they might 


because in the past the boys were not allowed to drive 
have used it to run away Or help others to do so. 
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dining room, laundry, powerhouse, farm, and numerous other centers 
of activity. Thus some of the boys in each cottage group would take 
turns at the different tasks. Some would be assigned for longer periods 
of time if the treatment plans so indicated. In some cases, these 
assignments were made upon request from the boys themselves. 

As attested to by the boys’ statements above, we succeeded to a 
considerable extent in our aim of improving cottage life on the 
campus, despite the difficulties. I strove to make each cottage group 
a replica of the family in our society, an independent, autonomous 
unit that created its own life pattern and met its own needs, At the 
same time an effort was made to maintain contact and relations with 
all the other cottages and with the units of activity in the school. 

Administrative necessity and communal cohesiveness may make 
inroads in the autonomy of a cottage. The inevitable interdependence 
of the cottages as well as the integrative needs of the total community 
may demand a certain degree of uniformity and therefore submission 
of individual cottage preferences. Our aim, however, was to make 
the cottage parents self-determining with regard to their children, 2 
tole that many of them resented. 

In the past when a resident needed 
of a visit home, he would have to 
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demurred! They were called upon to participate in so many activities 
and carry responsibilities to which they had not been accustomed. 
They rather preferred the quietude and effortlessness of a custodial 
role. 

In all creative education, the adults, as well as the pupils, must be 
articulate and active participants. Creative impulses and social in- 
terests have to be stimulated in all concerned. Only through such 
coordinated and unitary approach can a culture and a community be 
created. Cottages should be burdened and circumscribed by institu- 
tional rules and regulations as little as possible, and cottage parents 
€ncouraged to use their own judgment and initiative. Thus, in Cottage 
D, presided over by the sympathetic father to whom reference has 
been made, complete self-government was in vogue. Almost all 
rules and supervision were eliminated. The boys, under the leader- 
ship of one of them, D. B., who is mentioned in the report on that 
cottage (p. 168), carried out all routines without a flaw or failure. 
A potentially difficult group with possibilities for much disorgan- 
ization functioned so well that for months not one of the twenty- 
two boys received a punishment slip (“ticket”). The boys individ- 
ually and in groups, moved about the campus freely, discharged 
their duties and assignments, and kept each other in check from 
infractions. Meetings at Cottage D were held frequently. At first 
the cottage father was present at these conclaves, but as the boys 
acquired the ability to deal with their business, the discussions were 
left entirely to them. The meetings were conducted efficiently and 
judiciously. While visiting the cottage one evening I overheard the 
8toup, without an adult present, discuss a proposal that boys who 

ad money contribute small sums of five and ten cents to a fund 
that would be used to buy cigarettes and candy for members of their 
Cottage group who had no relatives or who for other reasons were 
Without funds. ~~. N 

Cottage parents had not been allowed to use their discretion to 
change the rigidly set bedtime when a prize fight or some other 
tadio program of special interest to the boys was in progress. In the 
Past this had constituted an infraction of the rules for which cottage 
Parents had to answer to the administration. We eliminated such 
inflexibility. We encouraged them to take their boys on off-ground 
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hikes without having to ask permission from the administration 
provided work routines were not dislocated as a result. Under the 
old regime, taking children “off the grounds” had been punishable 
by summary dismissal of the cottage parents. 

In one cottage, boys were allowed, when it was felt that they were 
sufficiently responsible, to rise, dress, do their housework, breakfast 
in the central dining hall, and return to their assignments completely 
without adult supervision. It was our position that people can become 
responsible only by carrying responsibilities. The road to maturity 
lies in responsibility and self-direction. An episode reported by the 
cottage mother of this particular group is rather significant. On one 
occasion the boys either misjudged the time or went by a watch that 
was twenty minutes fast. Upon discovering their error in the dining 
hall, they retired to the Administration Building to wait instead of 
returning to their cottage which was close by. “They went there,’ 
her report said, “out of consideration for the residents of the 
director's cottage (which they had to pass) and for my husband 
and me. The boys said they did not want to come in again lest they 
waken us or disturb the sleepers in the director’s c : 
Thus trust and humane treatment were like bread 
waters. Consideration now became mutual, 

The improved atmosphere in the school reflected itself in the 
relations of boys with one another, as the following note sent to me 
voluntarily by a cottage mother reveals, 


cottage. . - a 
cast upon the 


Dear Mr. Slavson: 


The attached clipping is from the . I thought it might be inter- 


esting to some other cottage People who have boys inclined to stutter. 


We have one boy in particular, B., and a number of my boys are helping 
with a little experiment, all unknown to him. ` 

We make it a point always to talk fairly slowly and evenly when 
talking to him and also see that not more than one or two boys at a time 
talk with him. B. seems to become excited and stutters when too many 
are talking at once. 

The idea seems good, although I don’t claim any great results yet, but 
I feel the attitude of the boys (who are interested) is very fine and it’s 
being done without B.’s being aware of anything out of the ordinary. . . - 
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In thirty-two years of the school’s existence the first party given 
to celebrate the birthday of a staff member was held six months after 
the introduction of our program, in Cottage E, which housed the 

toughest,” the most hostile and aggressive boys.® It was a surprise 
party engineered by them with the cottage mother’s secret coopera- 
tion. There were dancing, music, songs, 2 speech, and refreshments 
of sandwiches, cake, and beverages which the boys prepared them- 
selves and served in good taste. Women staff members were invited 
who participated as dancing partners for the boys. Another cottage 
gave a lawn party for the girls’ cottage, while still another held 
Sunday “cooperative parties.” The Jatter consisted of sharing with 
the entire cottage group the food and goodies that some of the boys 
had received from visiting relatives on that day, instead of each keep- 
ing his presents to himself. At these parties the boys, the cottage 
parents, and the invited guests sang songs, danced, listened to music, 
told stories, and played games. Invariably the evening was concluded 
With the singing of “Auld Lang Syne” or “Taps,” the participants 
in a circle, their arms over each other's shoulders. 

One of the older staff members remarked once: “For years Cottages 
C and E carried on a feud. [These were two adjoining cottages of 
older and tougher boys.} They used almost to kill each other; they 
would break windows and waylay one another. The two groups were 
like two hostile primitive cannibal tribes. It’s great to see the friend- 
ship between them now. This alone means that we are getting some- 
where with our new program.” 

Following the example set by Cottag 
campus equipped recreation rooms for their own and for their 
guests’ use. The boys transformed dingy, unattractive, and bleak 
basements into colorful and bright lounging rooms. The gray, con- 
crete walls were painted in two of more colors. Furniture, most of 
which was made by the boys in the shops, was gaily painted and 
decorated. “Matthew,” our “village fool,” made ping-pong tables 
for all the cottages as well as the apartments of staff members. Card 
tables of creative designs and equipment for other games made up 
part of the rooms’ furnishings. The game rooms helped to separate 
ý It will be remembered that this was the cottage that refused to cooperate in 
introducing the new program. See p. 92. 


e D, all other cottages on the 
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the cottage population into small groups with kindred interests and 
freed the living rooms on the ground floor to be used for reading, 
writing, or study. But above all, their value lay in the fact that they 
were conceived, constructed, and equipped by the boys themselves. 
In each case, when the rooms were ready for use a “house-warming” 
party was given to which the staff and boys from other cottages as 
well as some girls were invited. 

The effect of the changes in the life of the school community is 
epitomized in a discussion at one of the weekly staff seminars. At 
this particular session the community festival—held about four 
months after our program had been put into operation—was 1e- 
viewed. It may be of value to mention that no member of the 
administration, including the author, had been present at the affair. 
It was conducted entirely by the boys and girls with the help of the 
cottage parents. The minutes of the seminar follow: 


The behavior of the boys throughout the festival, in contrast to that 
of previous years, was considered much finer than ever before. It was 
noted by a number of staff members that “the boys conducted themselves 
in a more orderly and reserved fashion with much less show of rowdyism.” 
Comments were also made to the effect that the general enthusiasm in 
the group ran higher last year. This was explained by the absence this yeat 
of music and dancing, which unfortunately was due to the lack of 
necessary equipment. 

During the puppet show there was some lack of interest displayed 
by several small groups 
reasons for this were o; 


factor perhaps was the pl 
It was given at the end, 
restless. It was decided t 


created by music and dancing, 
turbance, and accepted the situation as 
appreciation for the affair to their co 
their cottages. 


One of the cottage mothers stated that some of the boys did not receive 


it was. Many boys voiced , theit 
ttage parents when they returned to 
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their prizes because there weren’t enough to go around, but none of them 
“kicked up,” and she expressed surprise at the way the boys received 
the situation. Mr. Slavson said that the favorable reaction was due to an 
increased sense of security and trust in the adults. This, he said, was a 
result of the closer contracts between the boy and staff and of the greater 
accentance of the adults by them. Nevertheless he pointed out that these 
children should have received the prizes the following day. He then 
stated that giving prizes is a device of adults and that children, if not 
influenced by our attitudes, go in for an activity for the interest derived. 
The intrinsic pleasure of activity can be the child’s sole reward. Prizes and 
rewards are inadvisable for two reasons. First, the child does not go in 
for the activity itself full-heartedly, but rather for the prize, which is 
extraneous, Second, the incentive is an artificial one. 

_ Another cottage mother told the group that her boys took turns guard- 
ing their own booth for fear that other boys might destroy it. They showed 
both pride and interest in their project. Some of the boys, in spite of their 
fatigue toward the end of the day, were willing and eager to help other 
groups finish their work and offered assistance to other cottage parents. 

Mr. Slavson asked the group if they had noticed any difference in the 

spirit of the boys at the Halloween and the spring festivals. Most of them 
agreed that the general conduct of the boys was much improved at the 
last festival and the group as a whole seemed more at ease. 
_ Mrs. L. related an incident which occurred the night before the festival 
in which M. G. retired for the night with a heavy heart and tears in his 
eyes because he had no appropriate clothing to wear at the affair. The 
Next day her husband gave him one of his suits, a tie, and a clean shirt. 
M. G. was extremely careful of his apparel throughout the festival and 
returned to the cottage that evening without having damaged or soiled 
the suit. He felt elated with his success. Another cottage mother related 
an incident in which one of her boys, too, did not have a suit to wear. 
The other boys, perturbed by the situation, called a meeting of their own 
accord in which they worked out a scheme of borrowing and lending 
among themselves so that all of the boys would have suitable clothes 
to wear. 

The group agreed that there has been a general improvement in the 
boys’ attitudes, Miss A., the dramatics counselor, remarked that the boys 
do not break into her workshop and destroy materials as they used to. 
She related an incident of a short time ago in which a few boys bent 
their efforts for three days toward annoying her group during rehearsal. 
She dealt with the situation herself without the aid of the administration 
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and finally broke through their hostility and reached them by arousing 
in them their sense of fairness. She allowed them to come into the group 
and they offered to assist and cooperate. Mr. Slavson approved of her 
method of handling the situation. Miss G. suggested then an important 
factor in this development was the more active participation of many 
groups on the campus and a wider range of activities for all. Closer 
identification with adults was given as another reason for the decrease 
in destructive behavior. The barrier between the staff and the boys is 
gradually being broken down by a friendlier atmosphere and a better 
understanding of the boys by many adults. 

Mr. Slavson then gave his interpretation of the change in attitude. He 
explained that in a group where life is uneventful, uninteresting, and 
impoverished there exists a hunger for new and stimulating experiences. 
The new program of activities offers enough of these so that it is not 
necessary for the pupils to break the monotony of a dull existence by 
behavior disturbing to adults. Their desire for stimulation is now not as 
keen, for their needs are met more adequately. They find themselves able 
to react more quietly and maintain inner stability. The attitude of the 
adults is another factor that induces inner quietude of the children; they 
now feel the warm cooperation and helpfulness among the people about . 
them. The specific reason for the improved attitude of the boys is the 
comforting ‘warmth they feel from recognition by the adults, with whom 
they have increased contact and closer participation in everyday living. 
' One of the cottage mothers mentioned a comment made by a boy visit- 
ing here who had lived in the school a number of years ago. He was 


surprised to find the boys and girls mingling so freely and with such 
apparent ease. In his days, boys and girls were kept within their own rigid 
boundaries. If the two 


sections had been permitted the freedom of normal 
contact at that time it would have undoubtedly resulted in a state of chaos. 
Tt was explained to the seminar group that the existing situation has not 
resulted in any disastrous results due to the fact that the boys and girls are 
absorbed in other interests and have now become used to each other. 


It would seem from this discussion, w 
that improvement was not limited to t 
people. The adults, too, had develope: 
tolerant and understanding attitudes. T: 
the cottage mothers did not actively t 
As will be seen from the schedules 


hich is more or less typical, 
he children and the young 
d and displayed much more 
his is doubly interesting, since 
ake part in the new program. 
on pages 112 and 113, the 
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activities were directed by their husbands, but despite this the total 
social climate did not leave them untouched and they became infected, 
as it were, by the new social and interpersonal currents. 

; The successful functioning of groups, whether in a cottage or 
in any other living or occupational situation, is largely dependent 
upon the suitability of its members to each other. This question will 
be more fully discussed in Chapter IX. At this juncture the qualifica- 
tions of the cottage parents should receive our attention. 

In referring a boy to a cottage group, the personalities of the 
cottage parents must be taken into consideration as well as those of 
the boys or girls in the particular group. A youngster who had 
suffered from a domineering, unsympathetic, and cruel father, for 
example, would be obviously misplaced in a cottage presided over by 
an assertive and aggressive male. His problem would not be alleviated 
or neutralized by perpetuating the stress of his past. While it is 
desirable that such a child should ultimately be able, as a result of 
group experience and psychotherapy, to adjust to this reality in life, 
the ability to do it cannot be evolved by intensifying his difficulties 
at the start, Corrective education (orthopedagogy ) is a process of 
slowly building up inner strengths by indirect means well known to 
mental hygiene practice. 

On the other hand, a boy whose basic problem stems from a lack 
of male identification, as in a family where the mother is domineer- 
ing or where there is no father, would be better placed where the 
cottage father occupies a place of prominence. It will be noted that 
in the descriptions of their cottage life quoted in this chapter, the 
writers refer to either the cottage father or mother, seldom to both. 
The choice by the writer reflects his unconscious identification or the 
differential prominence of one or the other of the cottage parents. 

Generally speaking, couples should be chosen so that the cottage 
mother would occupy an important role in the daily routines. This 
was significant to us because most of our pupils had lacked the 
comforting warmth and security that a mother creates. The cottage 
should avoid the barrenness, austerity, and cold atmosphere that 
characterized the environment of the pupils’ homes. They could 
not be exposed again to the emotional frigidity of their past. In- 
stead we strove to give them the warmth characteristic of a good 
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home. Obviously in our culture this is within the domain of a woman. 
It is, however, most important that the cottage mother should not 
be an overbearing person, and in competition with her husband, 
for this would obviously work havoc with the children. , 
Cottage parents, in addition to their natural bent for liking chil- 
dren, must as naturally respect them. This attitude is rare among 
adults. It is hard for them to accept the fact that children not only 
require but deserve respect. If they do not treat them unfeelingly 
and authoritatively, their demeanor is one of condescension, biting 
humor, and even disdain. These attitudes are particularly harmful 
to children and young people who are laden with problems. They 
need the security of gentleness and affection, withal firmness. 
Perhaps the following extract from a letter will demonstrate the 
qualifications we sought in persons to take charge of a cottage: 


- - + It will be necessary to create an educational community life, that 
is to say, their very living must become a process of re-educating theit 
attitudes towards adults, towards the world, towards each other, and 
particularly towards themselves, 


We are lookin 


ig woulc > supervisor, organizing a program of activ- 
ities and acting in the capacity of a substitute father. The woman, as 
cottage mother, would be responsible for the physical routines and other 
duties that devolve upon a good mother. She must be tender and sympa- 
thetic, but at the same time firm. ; 

I consider this position a real challenge for creating a new method 
for eliminating emotional disturbances that lead to social maladjustment. 
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In a sense this couple would be given opportunity to make history in this 
field. 


It is desirable, whenever possible, to have each pupil live in more 
than one cottage during his institutional career, so that he may adapt 
himself to more than one group. A group can serve as a haven of 
static security. Inurement in its comfort and protection may impede 
emotional growth. This may be true of natural families where the 
Protective arms of parents stunt development and lead to social 
maladjustment. While the intimate life in an institution presents one 
with demands for a variety of relationships, and provides numerous 
impacts and events, the close interactions of cottage life reveal more 
of the individual’s personality than any other situation. To be able 
to accept and adjust to adults as parent surrogates and to peers as 
sibling substitutes in a close living situation requires greater self- 
control than in any other relation on a school campus. A series 
of readaptations in these relations widens and deepens the emotional 


scope of the individual. 


Chapter IX 


NO SQUARE PEGS IN ROUND HOLES 


culties with each other, mature and socialize personality. The intimate 
group aids intellectual and emotional development and is indis- 
cations beyond that primary 
PS are in a true sense the 
nd society. In fact, they can 
ture society, a microculture, 
omprehension and capacities. 
m by slow stages for increas- 


of the satisfactions that had been denied 
them in the past. Re-education through the group has the goal of 
reconditioning attitudes and establishing new values through a new 
set of human relations that yield Satisfactions, provide security, and 
aid growth essential to personality integration. 
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These intentions did not go unnoticed by our boys and girls. One 
day, in the early stages of our work, Sid* wanted an appointment to 
see me “privately” and asked that our conference be kept a “secret.” 
He had something very confidential to discuss with me. Could I 
obtain permission from his cottage father for him to come to my 
office one evening? A meeting was arranged. After preliminary 
greetings, Sid proceeded as follows: 


Doc, I know what you are trying to do. You are trying to make things 
better for the boys. You are trying to do things here like they do in 
Russia.2 Only you don’t have the equipment that they have there. But I 
want to help you, because I know you are looking out for the interests 
of the boys. Now, I want to tell you how to do it. You’ve got to work 
up a spirit in the different cottages. Use the better boys for it and put a 
few better boys in each cottage. Don’t have them all in the same cottage. 
Then take a few of the bad boys and put them in the cottages with the 
good ones. You see what I mean? The better boys, because there are 
More of them, will keep down the bad boys. Now they have the bad 
boys together and that makes it hard for the cottage father to control 
them. You see what I am driving at? If you spread them out, it won't 
be so bad. In my plan the good boys would help the bad ones. Take one 
cottage at a time and straighten it out; then take another cottage till you 
fix up all the cottages. You can send some boys that you can trust in these 
cottages to live for a couple of weeks, or a month, so that they can 
Create a good spirit in the cottage before the “big shots” are put into 
them, Then you can transfer them to another cottage. These boys whom 
you can trust would start meetings at the cottages, would work up a 
Cottage spirit, and then the “big shots” when they are put there could 
not do anything because of the good cottage spirit already there. 


He thought that M. G. should go to Cottage —, where the boys 
“would hold him down because they are tough boys.” Where he was 
now, he disturbed the cottage too much and the cottage father could 
not do anything with him. He himself, he thought, should go to 
Cottage —, where he could work up a constructive spirit. In another 


7 See Pp. 135, 212. 
We never ascertained 
Russia with his father during the early years afi 
Principles were still prevalent, and that he had liv 


wayward children. 


all the facts in this case. It seems that Sid had lived in 
ter the revolution, when humanistic 
ed in a school or commune for 
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cottage, he thought, the boys are too much “cliqued together” and 
therefore it was hard to work with them. In Cottage => the boys 
have great respect for Mr. C. because he had them well organized 
and was nice to them. That was why they didn’t carry on during his 
day off. H. L., he thought, should not be in his present cottage. He 
should be with a group of milder boys, but not in the same dormitory 
with J. B. (apparently for homosexual reasons, a fact which Sid did 
not mention directly). 

Walter should be with the boys “who are bigger than he to hold 
him down.” At the present time he was the biggest and strongest 
boy in his cottage and was destructive. He ought to be in Cottage 


Generally, Sid felt, the “weaker” 
should be separated from the “ 


dren, but in an “institution” for so- 
8 This reference is to the cottage 
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Sid was right, for if a group is to be employed as a therapeutic 
and corrective instrumentality, it must incorporate elements and 
experiences that have a corrective effect upon its members. A group 
that contains pathogenic elements similar to those the individual had 
been exposed to in the past serves to intensify rather than ameliorate 
his problems. An individual exposed to irritations, disharmony, and 
conflict with which his ego is too weak to deal will grow even more 
hostile and aggressive, and when disorder is piled upon an already 
disordered personality no inner harmony or outer control can be 
expected to emerge. During the early stages of a re-educational pro- 
gram the individual has to be protected against undue stresses and 
conflicts so that the reorganization of his psychic forces may be 
facilitated and new and healthier attitudes established. Young people 
who have reached a point where sequestration from society becomes 
necessary, have demonstrated that their ego strengths are inadequate 
to deal with their difficulties. Exposing them to further stress—even 
with the support of a caseworker or psychiatrist—is inadvisable. At 
best it would retard recovery. The total environment of re-education 
or orthopedagogy must favor the pupil in his onward movement. 
Corrective contacts, favorable relations, and strengthening experi- 
€nces should be provided at every point and in every area of the 
individual's daily living and functioning. Interpersonal relations 
and psychologic interpenetration are the chief agents in achieving 
this. It is, these forces that Sid had in mind, even if he himself 
had not fully perceived or defined them. 

Under ‘conditions of normal living, people group themselves by 
choice or chance. Propinquity in family, jobs, recreation, and political 
and other affiliations are not often a result of free choice. They are 
largely determined by pure chance and by the exigencies of neces- 
Sity, opportunity, or environment. Although haphazard methods de- 
Crease both social efficiency and individual happiness, still the 
average person is sufficiently aware and strong to be able to adapt 
himself to the requirements of these groups. In re-education, where 
Every contact is designed to counteract deleterious group experiences 
Of the past and to replace them with wholesome and constructive 
Ones, it is necessary carefully to plan the various groupings in which 
the pupil will live and function. The choice of occupations to con- 
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form to the needs of the particular problem for example, is essential; 
but an equally important consideration is the composition of the 
group. f 
Everyone who has attempted to group people on any basis knows 
what a complicated maze it can become and how beset with diff- 
culties and pitfalls it is. For when people are combined on the 
basis of one need or criterion, they may be antagonistic to each 
other for other reasons, or prove deleterious to some other members 
of the group. The main objective in planning groups is to avoid 
combinations of individuals who would have undesirable effects 
upon one another, and to keep together those who influence each 
other constructively. It would be an error, for example, to place on 
a work-group or in a cottage two boys whose close relationship 
includes the domination of one by the other. A more obvious in- 
stance would be to leave two boys by themselves on a painting job 
—which is frequently necessary—when one of them is an aggressive 
homosexual. Aggressive and cruel boys are better placed in a 
cottage with older boys, for example, than with boys of their own 
age. In the first their cruelty is controlled, while in the second it 
often runs rampant with serious effects upon the other residents. 
A fearful, insecure, and submissive child would be affected nega- 


tively if placed with bullies, and a bully is better placed with one 
who would bully him. 


cottage, psychopaths in another, an 
disorders in yet anoth 
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too conflicting or at such great variance as to prevent contact among 
the residents and the subgroups they form. Young people who are 
interested in sports exclusively, for example, would have very little 
in common with others whose consuming interest is creative writing 
or painting. Interests should not be so far apart that fellow cot- 
tagers cannot find common ground. Common interests are a bridge 
between people and aid in forming relations. They also prevent 
isolation of individuals and fragmentation of groups. While it is 
essential that there be a variety of interests, a degree of exclusiveness 
that blocks communication and group formation must be avoided. 

There is also the need for a minimal similarity in basic psycho- 
logical makeup of the individuals in the living group. Extremes in 
sadism and masochism, in domination and submission are simple 
examples of this. However, the most important criterion for forming 
Satisfactory cottage groups is the element which I have called the 
“quality of personality.” This concept is rather difficult to describe 
although the meaning is very definite. By the “quality of personality” 
I mean an individual’s quality of reactions to life’s situations, his 
capacity to sublimate primary drives and to identify with other 
human beings. It also includes the selective preference and re- 
Sponsiveness to stimuli such as ideas, art, and human relations. 

In our experiences with people we all become aware of them as 
either “fine” or “tough” persons. I know that this description would 
be difficult to defend clinically, but it is meaningful in terms of 
common experience. Perhaps we could use William James’ descrip- 
tion of the tough-fibered and fine-fibered individuals, or Jung's 
classification of the subjective or introverted and the materialistic 
Or extroverted types. Identity in quality of responsiveness is perhaps 
the best criterion for grouping people who are in constant face-to- 
face relation with one another, as in a cottage group. ; 

Just as clinical categories are unsuitable as guides in forming 
Stoups, sociometric studies and sociograms are equally misleading. 
We found that the attraction some residents had for others was 
often based on similarity of pathology or delinquency and on the 
fact that they had come from the same city or neighborhood. Such 
bases for grouping are obviously unreliable. It is necessary that we 
group individuals in order to activate their potentially positive or 
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constructive trends. We cannot be guided entirely by the preferences 
of the residents themselves, or the diagnostic category into which 
they fall. 

In the structuring of groups, we must always keep in mind that 
there are no hard-and-fast rules. The fundamental objective is to 
establish a degree of homogeneity by avoiding extremes. There must 
be a degree of common quality of personalities, adequate objects of 
identification, and the density of pathology should be maintained 
at as low a level as circumstances allow. We also need a variety of 
interests, types of personality, and diversity of problems to add to 
the broadening and enrichment of the social environment in a school. 

There are youngsters who cannot fit into a communal re-educa- 
tional setting. Although their percentage is comparatively small, their 
unfitness must be determined in advance so as not to vitiate the 
corrective possibilities of an institution, The ptesence of a few, and 
sometimes even of one, psychotic or particularly disturbed, destruc- 
tive, and inaccessible youngsters may defeat the efforts of the staff 
and the residents toward establishing a desirable atmosphere. In 
adding new members to a group, its capacity to assimilate them must 
first be ascertained. We must be on guard against introducing too 
many, and especially too disturbing, foci of infection that activate 
intense anxiety and abreactive and violent behavior. This can be 
achieved by a thorough preliminary study of the individuals before 


grew quieter and more 
change was so striking 


y ; n the campus. We realized that 
J. L.’s basic psychological difficulty was not tesolved by the change, 


but it solved the community problem. The former cottage group 
quieted down in his absence and many of the pathogenic situations 
were eliminated. The boy required individual Psychotherapy for we 
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knew we were dealing here with a serious disorder. This was made 
available to him later. 

S. B.’s reaction to a similar situation was quite different. When 
he was in a cottage with boys not very much younger but apparently 
less mature, he acted in a silly and childlike way. At the Editorial 
Committee meetings he was difficult to manage because he insisted 
on speaking out of turn and annoyed the group by making “silly” 
remarks. We transferred him to a cottage of older and superior 
boys. This cottage was set apart for the more promising boys of 
higher cultural level and better “quality of personality.” S. B. seemed 
to mature considerably and his demeanor changed; he grew more 
staid and more reliable, better controlled, more understanding, and 
generally more aware of others. 

The danger of placing a boy in an overmature group is dra- 
matically shown by the case of H. C., 15% years old, who had been 
very much infantilized and overindulged at home. At the initial 
(classification) conference,* I suggested that we place him with a 
mild group of boys and with gentle cottage parents. From the evi- 
dence we had on this boy, I concluded that he would not be able 
to adjust to an aggressive, unstable group such as that in the cottage 
suggested for him. In my opinion, H. C. needed a more protective 
environment first and somewhat younger children. However, by a 
majority decision he was assigned to the cottage where boys of his 
own age resided. For three to four weeks the boy went about with 
blackened eyes. He was beaten and cowed and became the butt of the 
boys’ constant derision and brutality. Just to display their power, the 
boys would order him to pick up scraps of paper, put things away 
for them, and do their errands. H. C. actually stumbled in his haste 
to carry out the silly biddings of his cottage mates in order to 
escape being beaten and persecuted. It was finally conceded by all 
that he should be transferred to another and less aggressive group. 
Here he made a better adjustment. Though he reverted to his 
infantile behavior, he acted more normally, was less strained and 
frightened, and did not appear as unhappy and miserable as he 
had been in the first cottage. 

Often it is necessaty to place a boy who, as in the case of psycho- 


t See p. 190. 
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pathic personalities, displays external polish as a cover-up for his 
latent cruelty or antisocial trends and impulses, in a group that 
activates his antisocial behavior and his anxieties. An example of this 
was S. D., who to all appearances was a fine, well-mannered, quiet 
respectful, and good-natured boy, but who, we knew, was very 
different in real character. He was, therefore, placed in a cottage 
gtoup where his aggressions were activated; they were then dealt 
with in the psychiatric interviews that were made available for him 
as soon as this service was added to the school. 


The “work group” is another important influence on development 
that requires serious consideration in a re-educational setting. Group 
placement here has to be guided by the principle of “personality 
interpenetration” which is ever present in free human relations. It 
is essential in work groups to prevent intensification of hostility, 
infection of undesirable habits, spread of dishonesty and perverse 
trends through the influence of the stronger personalities. Groupings 
for work, other factors being equal, should be such that the dominant 
personality exerts a constructive influence, 

In our girls’ cottage, for example, Doris and Francis always 
worked together in addition to being inseparable friends. Doris was 
Frances’ superego. This overgrown and primitive child could not 
be controlled by anyone when she got into one of her rages, and 
began cursing and screaming. Only Doris could stop her. Doris 
peremptory order to “stop it” was obeyed at once. Doris would 
sometimes even slap her friend to bring her under control and, 
strangely enough, Frances would suddenly change from vehement 


tage to laughter. If anyone else tried it, dire results might have 
ensued. 


The effect of a work group was particularly telling on Marianne, 
who was steeped in reverie most of her waking hours and who 
seemed as though she had been awakened from a deep sleep when 
addressed. When I first came to know her, she spent almost all of 
her free time on the window sill sunning herself (the doors were 
locked and the windows blocked at that time), lost in thought. She 
acted very much like a little kitten—in fact all her contacts with 
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people were rather of a kittenish nature. She changed very rapidly 
under the new program, though with frequent regressions. We 
attributed the change, in large part at least, to her close association 
during the cottage chores with Doris, Frances, and Evelyn. Frances 
became Marianne’s control and guide, while with Evelyn she became 
inseparable friends. The four girls formed a close work and social 
group that changed her adaptive pattern completely. 


Another element to consider in planning work groups, in addition 
to psychological fitness is homogeneity of interest. Even one dissatis- 
fied worker can infect an entire group negatively and set up resistance 
and rebellion. It is therefore necessary that the influential members 
of the work group be well suited for the particular job which they 
have chosen or to which they have been assigned. Several reassign- 
ments may be necessary before this is achieved. A boy or girl who 
is too destructive in work groups may have to be assigned to work 
alone or with an adult until his attitudes are corrected through other 
instrumentalities. For this reason we assigned one or two boys to 
each of the specialists such as the carpenter, painter, farmer, fireman, 
or librarian. 

No matter what method is used, errors are inevitable in assigning 
pupils to groups especially when this has to be done in large num- 
bers. Errors can be greatly reduced, however, by diagnostic studies, 
in advance, of each person involved. This should include a full case 
and social history and as complete an outline of the intrapsychic 
state and adaptive patterns as possible. Such complete studies are 
essential for correct group assignment. It is also essential that we 
thoroughly understand the prospective candidate from every angle 
and not only from the point of view of clinical categories. Successful 
assignment to groups in orthopedagogy requires a knowledge of the 
pupil’s group adaptations, learning capacities, recreational prefer- 
ences, special interests, psychosexual maturity, and function patterns 
of submission and aggression and of leader-followship trends. We 
have to establish whether the individual's problem stems from a 
neurotic conflict, a reactive behavior disorder, a psychosis, or an 
organic condition. It is undesirable, and even dangerous, from the 
point of view of the individual as well as of the group, to assign 
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members to it without a thorough consideration of the psychodynamic 
and psychopathological factors. To determine these requires more 
than a social history. A boy or a girl should pass through a period 
of observation before conclusions are reached or decisions made. We 
have therefore placed every incoming boy (this could not be ar 
ranged for the girls) for a two-week period in a special “reception 
cottage,” in charge of a trained and experienced psychiatric case- 
worker and his wife. They observed the newcomer in all his rela- 
tions and noted his interests. With the help of this information, 4 
battery of psychological tests, and a psychiatric interview, it was 
Possible for us to decide with considerable accuracy not only the 
accessibility of the youngster but also the proper placement for him 
in the various groups and centers of activity in the school. . 

A “classification conference” was then held on each boy and girl. 
These conferences were attended by the visiting psychiatrist and 
Psychologist, cottage staff supervisor, reception cottage father, prin- 
cipal of the academic school, administrative director, and director of 
re-education. Each had either seen or interviewed the boy or based 
his opinions on the factual material presented. The reception cottage 
father, who had had direct daily contact with the boy for two of 
more weeks, presented his impressions and as caseworker, also 
presented the social and court histories; the psychologist reported the 
results of his tests; the psychiatrist analyzed the case from the point 
of view of his specialty and gave a diagnosis and prognosis. On the 
basis of the boy’s school history, academic assignments were made 
for him with some adjustments for special abilities; the director of 
re-education was responsible, on the basis of the information pre- 
sented and of his own observations, for planning vocational training, 
work assignments, and recreational and leisure-time occupations. 
He also participated in deciding on cottage placement. 

It was the responsibility of the director of re-education to get 
acquainted with the boy personally, to ascertain his past interests, if 
any, his reaction to the new setting, his general maturity, and his 
inner strengths. For emotionally fragile and Sensitive boys we recom- 
mended lighter occupations, such as clay-work, painting, printing, 
electrical work, kitchen work, dramatics, or music. The more rugged 
were steered toward carpentry, metalwork, the powerhouse, farm 


| 
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work, machine shop, constructional and maintenance work, and a 
suitable recreational program. Work assignments were compulsory. 
_ In recommending therapeutic occupations, it is necessary to con- 
sider, among many other things, the nature of the materials which 
are involved particularly their “resistivity.” Some youngsters require 
materials that can easily be molded, flexed, or changed. The aggres- 
sive and strong, on the other hand, can work with materials that 
challenge their powers—that is, materials of high resistivity. Among 
the latter are wood, metal, and stone, in order. 

_ The choice of suitable occupations and of an appropriate educa- 
tional program are of considerable importance in a re-educational 
Setting. It can prevent dissatisfaction, resentment, and negativism 
and reduce the number of runaways. When a pupil is poorly placed 
in the school he interprets it as an act of cruelty, discrimination, and 
injustice. We, therefore, allowed the boys and girls to make the final 
choice for themselves. Whatever program the staff arranged was 
subject to his or her approval. We asked that they accept our plan, 
as well as their own choice, for a trial period of three weeks, after 
which time they could ask for changes. No alteration in the program 
could be made after that time, however, until the end of the term. 

Aggressive boys took best to maintenance work, such as the care 
and repair of machinery, construction, general manual work, work 
With tools, and farm work. The less aggressive boys preferred work- 
ing in the kitchen, dining room, laundry, or storehouse, and at 
Painting, gardening, and similar occupations. They were introduced 
to sports rather slowly, being permitted to be spectators at first. 
Then they were gradually drawn into group games and later into 
such recreational activities as baseball, basketball, and football. 

The choice of a proper occupation in the school community not 
only satisfies the conscious needs of pupils but also serves as sub- 
limations of unconscious interests. Since interests have to a large 
extent unconscious roots, work can, therefore, serve as sublimations 
of subsurface cravings and drives. 

Still another consideration in choosing suitable occupations is 
that they should be in keeping with each pupil’s physical and con- 
stitutional requirements. Persons can generally be classified in this 
connection as physiocentrics and psychocenttics. The large, muscular, 
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athletically inclined individuals would obviously be more at home at 
occupations requiring physical exertion than the fragile, small, sensi- 
tive individuals. On the psychological side the extroverted, outgoing, 
and sanguine persons can deal with occupations involving group 
relations in a more satisfactory manner than the introverted, with- 
drawn, and diffident. It is the aim of all good education to bring 
about a balance in these persons so that one may become, within his 
own limits, more reflective and the other more active. This, however, 
can be achieved only by meeting the immediate needs of the individ- 
ual and by utilizing his existing resources first. Encouragement and 
controls resulting from the variety of group associations that a school 
such as ours provided tended to establish such a balance. 

Criteria for proper choice of educational, recreational, and com- 
munal occupations cannot be employed with certainty or with any 
degree of consistency. The numerous variations in dispositions, capac 
ities, predilections and neurotic factors make this impossible. Ex- 
perience and the judgment derived from it must be relied on here. 
One must consider some outstanding characteristic as a guide, which 
may be modified by the presence of others. 

Boys who had a tendency toward masturbation were guided 
toward activities requiring manual work, such as machines, airplane 
making, clay modeling, and carpentry. Those with oral characters 
seemed to find great interest in working in the kitchen, handling 
food generally, participating in dramatics and public speaking: 
Other types of children, we found, were helped considerably throug? 
kitchen work, cleaning and scrubbing, painting, especially finge! 
painting, as well as working with the house painter. Such persons 
would perhaps fall under the category of anal characters. 

We found that some shied away from affection and relationships 
with adults and therefore steered them toward work on the farm 
that involved attending to animals 
pets. The relationships with anima 


youngsters made their own choice 
rather good illustration of this.* 


5A striking example of this is Paul, see 


P- 46 et seg. 
6 See p. 130 ef seq. 
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The decisions at the classification conferences were only the first 
step. They were followed by a study of the pupils’ spontaneous and 
voluntary associations as he made his way into the community. Miss 
G. and I made such a study of each boy on the campus and changed 
groupings accordingly. Every member of the staff who had had an 
Opportunity to observe a boy was interviewed. Each boy’s conduct 
and associations were listed under four headings: “In the Cottage— 
Constructive or Indifferent”; “In the Cottage—Destructive”; “Out 
of the Cottage—Constructive or Indifferent”; and “Out of the Cot- 
tage—Destructive.” 

By listing in a column opposite his name, the names of all the 
boys with whom a given boy associated we obtained a clear picture 
of his friendships and of their effect upon him. Whenever possible 
a description was supplied of the type of destructive and construc- 
tive efforts in which he engaged through these associations. When 
Compared with the boy’s normal behavior and attitude (when not 
under anyone’s direct influence), we were able to determine the 
result of the influence exerted upon him by each boy or group of 
boys. This information served as a guide in assignments to work 
and cottage groups, as well as a means of checking on the progress 
he was making. When our charts showed that a boy was dropping 
undesirable associations, we had an indication of growth. This im- 
pression was always checked against other facts obtained from inter- 
views with cottage parents, teachers, and other members of the staff. 
A change toward mote wholesome associations was invariably in- 
dicative of general personality and social improvement. 

Everett is a case in point. On his original chart only destructive 
associations appeared, inside and outside the cottage. Among these 
were four of the most destructive and “disreputable” boys. As he 
improved he completely dropped them, and the only close friend 
that then appeared on his chart was Kenneth, a boy of superior 
intelligence and constructive interests. 

For the purpose of cottage groupings the additional criterion of 
“quality of personality” was used by us. With the help of our 
psychologist and the psychiatric caseworker who knew all the boys 
we reclassified them on the basis of this vague though very mean- 
ingful concept. We sought to place in the same cottage, as far as it 
was possible, boys who were of the same degree of susceptibility to 
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cultural influences and who had interests of the same quality, 
though not identical. Because of this we were able to develop i 
tional and recreational Programs within the cottages that appeale 
to most of the residents. We sought to separate the wheat from E 
chaff, for otherwise they would have been lost in the confusion 0 
the mass, with little profit from living together. f 
We already had a nucleus for this project in Cottage A. Most o 
the boys in this cottage were similar in their innate possibilities. 
They were of a higher caliber than the average of our population. 
We planned to place or transfer more boys into that cottage to form 
a culturally homogeneous unit. We were aware of the risks in the 
plan. The creation of a “super-class” in a community such as we i 
was not without danger. We felt, however, that this could i 
achieved if it were carried out tactfully, slowly, and unoslena nan y. 
We did not confide this even to the staff. Especially was the P E 
kept from the cottage parents, and we knew that the reshuffling i 
twenty to twenty-five boys would take at least a year. Reasonab 
excuses, such as vacancies created by parole or discharge, would have 
to be given for the transfers. d 
In classifying the boys for the categories we had in mind, I foun 
that our population fell into ei 
limation, susceptibility to cul 


wrote the composition on van Gogh (see 


» several of the boys were 
“unclassifiable,” as it were. These were individuals with little like- 
ness to any of the others. Paul (see P. 46) was among these. A few 
of these we considered as inaccessible, largely because of organic 
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and constitutional defects and congenital ego deficiencies. Such 
individuals would have to spend their entire lives in a simple, pref- 
erably rural, environment for they would never be able to deal with 
or adjust to a complex culture. We planned to arrange for such a 
life for them. 

These challenging and interesting plans were not carried through 
to fulfillment because group therapy, which I introduced only ten 
months before, required my attention and it was necessary for me 


to leave the campus. 


Chapter X 


THE THREE R’S 


ee 


or by immunizing him against the malady. Similarly so-called de- 


linquency and truancy cannot be treated by imposing upon the chi d 
or adolescent the irri 


latent powers and talents could be mobilized. 
Without exception our boys and 
the city school authorities. They had all b 


them again into the academic mold. Wh 
his teacher in our institution for not livin 
his smoldering hostilities became actiy 


€ enough to lead him tO 
attempt to murder her. H 


€ mumbled repeatedly, “I didn’t go tO 
+See p. 46 et seg. 
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school in the city, and I am not going to do it here. They can’t make 
me go, They couldn't make me go there. I don’t want to go to 
school.” Paul was so intellectually dull that he should have been 
excused from school altogether. His feelings of inadequacy, which 
had a constitutional base, were only increased by playing clown, 
which disturbed the class, or by rage. At one of the conferences 
with the teachers assigned to us by the Board of Education, Paul 
was discussed. His classroom teacher complained that he paid no 
attention when she read Browning's “beautiful” poetry to the class. 
I made the suggestion, half seriously, that if it was a matter of 
teaching Paul the works of Browning—which were in the curriculum 
of his grade—we might get better results if we brought in the 
horses with whom Paul always fraternized. I was sure that they 
would gain much more from the instruction than Paul possibly 
could. I actually visualized that particular teacher reading Browning 
to the horses if that were required in the official outline of instruction. 


In the city, Fred? steadfastly refused to go to school. He played 
truant for weeks on end. Nothing could divert him from his de- 
cision. The truant officer would drag him out of bed, forcibly dress 
him, and bring him to school. In half an hour or less the boy would 
disappear. He explained his aversion to school by the fact that the 
other pupils there were “bums and use bad words.” Fred suffered 
from great anxiety concerning his sexual and masturbatory impulses, 
which he deeply repressed. All reference to sexual matters upset 
him violently. We must keep in mind in this connection his father’s 
fanatic religious feelings, his fixation on his mother, and the fact 
that, as a foreigner, he had sat in a classroom with much younger 
children for many months without understanding anything that was 
going on. His antagonism toward school was violent. In our school 
he attended classes without protest, though a minimum number of 
hours as required by law were imposed on him. 


One day I received a complaint from one of the teachers which 
read: 


2 See pp. 159-163. 
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After a month of explaining to the following boys—M. S., B. S., and 
L. C—they were asked to answer the following questions: 3 

“Make a list of all the forces or things with which you come in 
contact during the day.” 


“Classify them under the headings of air, water, heat, food, light, and 
shelter.” 


The papers I am sending to you are the answers I received. . . - race 
- S. is just getting over his run-in with another teacher, and vail 
sure of himself again. L. C—well, he is just a nasty boy, who does 
care. Do you think they should receive “tickets” or not ?8 


The accompanying answers turned in by two of the boys op neatly 
tuled paper were: “I do not want to do it,” and “I don’t on 
the third, M. S., who was no other than Everett, ignored the entit 
matter and did not make even such a response. 5 as 

At the time of this occurrence, I had been on the boys Ee 
less than two weeks, but the complaint was referred to me. I di Bo 
know any of the boys and I called them in individually for an 10 ha 
view. I found B. S. to be a moron who did not understand : 7 
wording of the questions. In fact, we found it necessary, some Mon ie 
later, to recommend his commitment to an institution for t 
feebleminded. th 

L. C., one of the loveliest children I had ever come in contact wit 5 
was not interested in this type of classificatory study. He later i, 
vealed himself, as a result of the newly created opportunities, a re 
splendid artist. He painted superbly, using this medium to oe ‘ 
a satirical social philosophy and a charming Peter Pan-like qua ze 
He also was the Possessor of a rare histrionic talent, particularly te 
an impersonator. He was very resourceful, original, and spontaneo 
and able to create impromptu sketches and very amusing lines behin 
the footlights and keep his audiences “in stitches.” The reader me 


him on page 137 under the pseudonym of Louis. When we intet- 
viewed him he said point-blank, 


questions.” ! d 
Everett, on the other hand, in his characteristic fashion, decisa 
that the questions were easy, but he did not like the manner 4 


À n 
2 In the past the boys would have been summarily punished. At this stage eve 
the teachers grew somewhat uncertain of the effectiveness of the Punitive regime. 


“I don’t see any sense in su 
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which the teacher addressed the boys and therefore refused to comply 
with his request. After a short conversation, he agreed to hand in the 
answers at the following class session. On a neatly typewritten sheet 
he turned in the following: 


N GENERAL SCIENCE 
dir Air, breath, wind—come from nature, lungs, air currents. 
Water Water itself, coffee, soft drinks, dew, rainwater, ink, steam— 
come from nature, made by man. 
Heat Sun, furnaces, bulbs, steam, hot water, life—human and animal 
—engines while running, coal. 
Food Bread, fish, meat, potatoes, vegetables, fruit—come from nature, 
: man-made with flour, animals. 
Light Artificial light, bulbs, sun, fire—come from nature, man made. 
Shelter Caves, trees, houses—come from nature, man made. 
By “man made” I mean that man takes the elements in the raw and by 


different processes converts them into useful achievements. 


The resistance to school was amply reflected in the total atmosphere. 
Teachers had been at their wits’ end about attendance. As many 
pupils had been absent as present in the classrooms. They had devised 
Most ingenious subterfuges to evade school and instead gathered in 
8roups in various parts of the building and at other points on the 
campus during school hours. Many could not be located at all and 
Were not seen between breakfast and lunch. My attention was ar- 
tested by the extraordinary migration of boys through the buildings. 
Scores of them could be seen during classroom periods going to and 
fro endlessly with no apparent or real destination. The one case- 
worker's office was besieged at all times and as many as thirty boys 
wete lined up before his door on the pretext that they had “impor- 
tant personal problems” to discuss. The director's front office held 
another six or eight who “urgently” had to consult him. 

Staf members had been instructed to question all children they 
saw anywhere—campus, buildings, farm—as to their assignments 
and to issue “tickets” for punishment when they were found “out 
of place.” The boys then developed another subterfuge: they ran 
errands for various people. After some weeks this deceit was dis- 
covered and boys were required to produce “slips” that authorized 
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them to be out of the classrooms. These forms were printed which 
teachers and other staff members filled out and signed giving the 
boy's name, his destination, and time of day. I made a statistical 
analysis of the “tickets” issued which showed that about 70 per cent 
of them were for being “out of place,” another name for truancy. 
We also found that some boys had to spend months on end shovel- 
ing coal and scrubbing concrete floors as punishment. 

My first step to remedy this condition after coeducation had been 
introduced was to call each of the 180 or more boys and girls indi- 
vidually for a conference. Either my assistant, Miss G., or I won 
out with him or her an acceptable program for school, industria 
classes, and work programs. Three weeks were allowed for making 
changes in case a pupil found some of the activities not to his liking 
We eliminated, as far as public education laws permitted it, t 
principle of a prescribed curriculum. The three R’s were the only 
requirements to which we adhered; all the other subjects now became 
elective. it 

Because the boys and girls participated in the planning of ma 
own school programs and accepted them, it was possible for T 
later to insist that they adhere to them. We gave each a card listing 
his daily program. Here were indicated the rooms in which he W% 
expected to be at each hour of the morning and afternoon. As ê 
control, copies of these were entered in a looseleaf book that also 
contained the registers of all classes in the academic school, in H 
industrial school, and in the physical education and art groups- Tha 
book was in charge of a specially selected staff member, who hes 
been at one time a pupil of the school and, therefore, had the bes 
rapport with the boys and girls. He was stationed in the main lobby 
and checked on all pupils who were “out of place,” but instea fe 
giving out “tickets,” requested that they return to their spect 
classroom or group to which they had been assigned for that hout: 
Pupils were required to make appointments in advance to see the 
caseworker or director and were called by a messenger from theif 
classes at the specified time. There were no more lines in front O 
these offices. All these arrangements had been announced in advancé 
at the community meetings and school assemblies, where the pupi 

4 See Charles, p. 235. 
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could ask questions, make suggestions, and react to our plans; they 
were thus prepared for the new regime and were given a feeling 
of participation. 

_ The orderly and peaceful conduct of routines is important in the 
lives of all humans, and particularly imperative for the emotionally 
disturbed. Because of their sensitivity and instability they become 
easily agitated and disorganized. They need a smooth-running en- 
vironment with a minimum of friction, confusion, and conflict. When 
later our program was functioning in full, all recognized that the 
boys and girls felt much more secure and at peace. Confusion had 
been at its maximum in the academic school and our system of 
checking on the attendance of teachers, supervisors, and children in 
the school created a great deal of stability which was observed and 
commented on by all, staff as well as pupils. We were fortunate in 
our choice of a person who was popular and whom the boys liked 
and obeyed to carry out the details. The scope of his duties were 
described in a bulletin sent to the teachers as follows: 


charge of the classrooms, washrooms, and 
luding supervision of the cleanliness and 
e will also inspect condition of the rooms 
and the immediate grounds in front of the school buildings and have 
Complete charge of all keys. At the present time there is considerable 
commotion caused by the fact that teachers do not have keys on their 
Person, particularly the key to the typewriter storage closet. This gave 


us a great deal of trouble in the past. i ) 

His duties will include patrolling the halls, including the “detail hall” 
and washrooms, to see that no hide-aways and stragglers take advantage 
of leave permits; visiting the classrooms at least once during each period 
to see that no disturbances exist and no out-of-place pupils are present; 
checking up on all boys and girls passing through the hallways to see 
that they have proper leave permits to be out of their classrooms; pre- 
venting pupils from going into the library to hide away from classroom 
work which is now the case; handling refractory pupils, who challenge 
teachers or other members of the staff on the spot by removing them 
from the building and turning them over either to Mr. Slavson or the 
General Supervisor; being on call by teachers who may have any difficulties 


with disturbing behavior in classrooms. 


Mr. H. will have complete 
other rooms in the school, inc 
check-up before classes begin. H 
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The very first day of the new term when the routines ae. 
had been established, not one pupil was seen moving through a 
hallways. All classes were full. The contrast in the atmosphere a 
the building was so striking that some of the cottage parents ie 
came to the building registered surprise on their faces. The a) a 
formation of the building from a scene of hectic disorder, ran ia 
and perpetual movement, and noisily conversing groups to one 
order and quiet was enough to startle anyone. Even the casewor Eo 
who considered my efforts superciliously,* involuntarily blurted © 
“You did a swell job of organizing the school.” d by 

There was a surprisingly small number of changes eae, a 
the boys and girls during the three weeks of grace and the s A 
fan very smoothly. As could be expected there were later, a nee. 
of stragglers, late-comers, and dawdlers. But no cases of oa 
were reported and few classroom difficulties occurred. Infrac A E 
were not punished, but instead dealt with educationally by 
the administrative caseworker, or cottage fathers. insti- 

As in the case of all our changes and innovations, we first 1 we 
tuted preliminary studies. It was upon the result of these that Me 
based our program in the academic and trade schools, Some of th o 
were I.Q. levels and other personality factors, the frequency ‘Is’ 
pupils’ return to the school after parole or discharge, the PUP nd 
standing in the city public schools before and after commitment, @ 
similar facts, tion 

The statistical data and the gtaphic representation of the rela io 
between chronological and mental ages that were made availab A E 
us by the psychologist showed a wide scatter and reflected the cha the 
and incongruous development of each individual boy and of ald 
population as a whole. It was evident that the chronological age CO 1 
be employed as a criterion for school readiness for only a very sme" 
proportion of our population. The charts clearly revealed cons! 


erable immaturity and instability. Our population was definitely * 
conglomerate. At 
The median I.Q. fluctuated somewhere between 84 and 88. 
the time less than ro per cent of the boys—about fifteen—had 4° 


ae «dents 
5 The reader will find on pp. 230-232 a description of one of the many incide”! 
where he sought to sabotage our efforts, 
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intelligence quotient of 100 or more. We also attempted to find out 
something about the past standing of our boys and girls in the various 
gtoups in our own school. With this end in view, large charts were 
made in which the teachers’ judgments as to performance and 
interest were listed opposite each pupil’s name in a series of columns 
tepresenting the academic classes and trade school groups. They fell 
into five classifications—very good, good, fair, poor, and very poor. 
This gave us some key as to each pupil's interests and abilities. They 
were also of great value to us later on in preparing the programs for 
the following term. On the basis of the data thus obtained we classi- 
fied our population with relation to public school into five categories. 

1. The Academic High School Group. In this group were assigned 

pupils who were considered by the teachers, the psychologist, and 
Psychiatric caseworker as most likely to pursue an organized high 
school course profitably and with a view to taking State Regents’ 
€xaminations. Other personality traits besides intelligence, such as 
Stability, interest, and concentration, were considered in selecting this 
8toup. This group was very small. 
_ 2. The Half-and-Half Group consisted of boys and girls whose 
intellectual capacities made it possible for them to pursue academic 
Studies but who, because of emotional instability, were unable to 
Concentrate for long periods and therefore required relief through 
physical, manual, or vocational activity. 

3. The Activity Group. Here we placed the younger boys who 
were entirely incapable of ordinary book learning. Because of intense 
Overactivity, anxiety, and violently aggressive urges, no ordinary 
classroom work was possible without creating severe friction and 
conflict, The classroom practice here was a combination of the free 
activity, project, and unit methods, all involving learning through 
action, 

4. The Ungraded Group. In accordance with legal requirements, 
pupils whose I. Q. ranges were below 74 were separated from the 
general school population into classes known as ungraded classes. 

5. The Manual Group. These were in most cases above 17 years 
of age and were therefore not required by law to attend school. 
They were assigned to various duties in the community and to learn- 
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n : i 
ing trades, though all of them were offered the opportunity for al 
day or part time in the academic school. 


On the basis of our studies and of many interviews and on 
ences, we recommended a plan for the following term for The 
academic and trade schools which is here reproduced in part. 


i I ws nd 
fecommendations were submitted to the public school principal 4 
teachers, 


; ce 
The only logical and tenable plan for the school would be to sw 
an activity program in which the pupils could learn through manua! 
and active experience, rather than through conceptual rote learing a 
would be essential to have a school system by which drill would be ap. p tary 
to a minimum, only sufficient to master the tool subjects on the elem = be 
school level. It would be advisable that the fixed chairs and des iture 
removed and movable table and chairs substituted in their stead. cheers 
and equipment of various kinds would be required for work with tion 
paint, and other materials incidental to active learning by hyperem ain 
and hyperactive boys and girls such as our pupils. Book learning ding 
have to be on a reference basis, and information gained from such rea 
and reports would be presented to the class or in assemblies. + agtruce 
Many of the boys and girls of the school also require individual ins oys 
tion of a remedial nature in the tool subjects. . . . For our younger t of 
particularly it is essential that a more active education be made a Polity 
school practice if they are to overcome their dislike for school and hos 
toward teachers. ded fot 
It is also suggested that rigid curriculum requirements be sepen This, 
most of the pupils and freer choice and greater flexibility be allowed. writ- 
while leading to the acquisition of the necessary facilities in pading or, 
ing, and arithmetic as well as ordinary information in literature, hi hi 
and geography, will not at the same time impose a regimentation to W 
our pupils are absolutely incapable of adjusting. £ ood- 
In the trade shops it would be desirable to coordinate printing, W isi- 
work, and the auto and machine shops with abstract learning and a 2 
tion of common information. For example: the auto shop could be by- 
ployed for simple studies in physics, measurements, history, and geogt4P a 
The latter two subjects would be treated as they are related to transP a 
tion. A general view of social development, of social life generally, i 
of technology as revealed by the improved methods of transportati 
could become a source of interest eyen to boys and girls of lower inte 
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gence levels, In a similar manner furniture making in the woodwork shop 
should be an appropriate means of introduction of projects for study of 
development of furniture, period furniture, computation of costs, men- 
suration, and arithmetic work. At the present time, these prevocational 
shops confine themselves to occupations alone, without utilizing other 
educational possibilities. It would be desirable to establish coordination 
between these shops and the classroom and to utilize them for extending 
and enriching the creative and activity classroom work. 
__ The boys at this school display more than the usual interest in science, 
if taught by experimental and manual methods. This department should 
e sponsored more fully than it is at the present by the Board of 
Education and adequate apparatus and materials should be provided. In 
view of the fact that the majority of our boys are manual rather than 
intellectual, the full utilization of this interest has considerable possibili- 
ties for the school. The Board should be urged that larger appropriations 
be made for this work. For the biological sciences, the environment here 
Offers every possibility for first-hand acquaintance with nature and its 
Processes, as well as for acquiring information. To do this, however, it 
Would be necessary to suspend the syllabus in the subject and make the 
Course a manipulative-exploratory one.® In this plan of biologic studies 
equipment of the biology room with small animals and plants would be 


Necessary, 
Perhaps the greater value 
Possibility of leading into 


for this type of biology study would be the 
the direction of personal studies in Health 
Education and, above all, Sex Education. Frank discussion of this with 
understanding adults would be most valuable to our pupils. Although 
sex matters are far from being unknown to the pupils at this school, they 
are entirely confused on it and their interests are almost pathologic. 
Straightening out their thinking, we found in the few attempts in this 
direction, had been most beneficial. We therefore recommend that this 
subject become a part of the physical education and health education in 


the school. 


We also find that the present opportunities for manual work in the 


shops are not adequate for the variety of needs as well as abilities and 
interests of our boys and girls. We would suggest that some ruling by the 
Board of Education be made which would enable our pupils to take 
specialized work offered by the institution in art, clay modeling, arts and 
crafts, dramatics, and music as part of the school -curriculum. At the 


6 See Slavson, S. R, and Speer, R.: Science in the New Education. New York, 
Prentice Hall, 1934, Chapter XIII. 
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present time these are offered as free-time occupations after school vs 
crowds our recreational program. If this innovation were made possible 
the academic school Program would be greatly lightened for those of low 
intelligence but gifted in the arts. The arts, too, could be made to contain 
intellectual and informational content. 

It is also recommended that the practice of learning through the ae 
method be extended. This Practice is being introduced more and more } 


elementary and high schools. A beginning in this direction is being made 
this term. 


Some of the changes we were able to introduce along these wi 
seemed to suit our boys and girls more than the plan of “individu i 
programs” employed the preceding term. In fact, so acceptable W 
this plan that not more than a dozen requests for changes of prose 
were received within the three weeks’ grace. After three weeks ‘a 
Programs became permanent for the term and changes could the 
be made only upon the request of a teacher, and not a pupil. 
number of requests for changes was even smaller than during 
three months of the preceding term. A sense of greater contentment 
was obvious among our pupils as a result of the new plan. l 

The morning assemblies, which were mandatory by public shoa 
by-laws, were turned into tools for social education. We hopet, 
turn them later into communal forums and opportunities for creative 
expression. Monday mornings were set aside for newsreels, WH : 
served to widen our pupils’ and staff’s social horizons. Another sire, 
ing was devoted to slides of scientific and general interest, while t 
third we gave over to the pupils for a question period and for shop 
discussions on current events. Following our practice in the gi£S 
school, boys were publicly commended for voluntary community 
services. The practice of giving recognition was soon adop E 
throughout the community: in school, campus, cottages, and ki 
personal conversations. Praise seemed more effective than punish 
ment. 7 

Important innovations were the weekly meetings of the public 
school teachers with selected members of the institutional staff. These 
sessions were preceded by refreshments. Occasionally purely so@ 
gatherings were held to bring the two staffs together. At the early 
meetings the topics discussed were: “Frequency of Progr 


the 
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; “Role of Teacher in Treatment”; “Relation of Teacher 
to Psychiatrist’; “Problems of Attendance and Discipline”; “Trade 


> 


Placements”; “School Assemblies”; and the preparation of a catalog 
of courses offered at the school. At the termination of the first term, 
we suspended school for a whole-day conference, the agenda of 


which follows: 


Changes”; 


AGENDA FOR TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


Morning Session: 9:00 A. M. 
1. Objectives in education of dis-social boys and gi 
school.) 
2. The Activity Program as it relates to the school. (By principal of the 
academic-trade school.) 
3. Possibilities for applying 
cedure. (General discussion. ) 
Afternoon Session: 1:00 P. M. 
1. Proposed reclassification of pupils: 
(a) by intellectual capacities; 
(b) by ages; 
(c) by special abilities. (By director o 
2. The unsuitability of ordinary academic e 
tion. (By psychologist.) l l 
3. The psychiatric considerations in the education of delinquent boys. 
(By the psychiatric social worker.) . i 
4. “Home Room” plan. (By one of the teachers.) Discussion. l 
5. Machinery for checking tardiness; improving attendance; the question 
of tiredness of pupils; cleanliness of rooms and pupils. (General 


discussion.) , 
6. Production vs. instruction 1 
teachers.) 
7. Assemblies. (By 0 
Afternoon Session: 470° P.M. 
Discussions on: 
1. The role of th 
discussion.) 
The following is 2 summary of the outcome of this conference. 


rls. (By director of 


“activity education” in our classroom pro- 


f re-education.) 
ducation to our school popula- 


n trade shops. (By one of the trade 


e of the classroom teachers.) 


e teacher in the treatment of delinquency. (General 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The academic work of the 7B, 8A, and 8B classes will consist of 
English, History and Geography, Arithmetic, and General Science. aie 
English: The English studies will be centered around a magazine O 
Creative writing to be published bi-monthly by the boys in the print we 
The material for this paper will be selected from the writings cet E 
in the classrooms. Selections of lesser quality will appear in a multigrap a 
magazine, stencils for which will be cut and multigraphed in the ‘ype 
writing class, Manuscripts for the printed magazine will also be oe 
in the same class, Reading will be based on the syllabus of the Boat Zo 
Education for these classes as well as current magazines. Some of f 
magazines suggested are: Current Events, National Geographic, Litera 7 
Digest, My Weekly Reader, Young America, and Popular Mechanics. a 
History and Geography: In these subjects social science will be emp i 
sized and it is suggested that Professor Harold O. Rigg’s textbooks £ i, 
workbooks be used. The daily newspapers like the Sum, World-Telegrt j 
and local papers will be used. The history of holidays, their meanings r 3 
significance, will be a part of the studies. Current events as they appear ng 
the newsreels shown in the assembly will be used as a basis for discs 
of current events and for writing compositions. As much handwork 
possible, such as making of models, drawing maps, illustrative painting 
and scrap books, will be a part of this work. It is planned to prov! f 
electric outlets in each classroom so that slides pertinent to the subject : 
either English, history, or geography can be shown as a part of T 
education. Two portable radios will be provided to the public school wbi i 
can be used as a part of the educational program. The radio programs a 
be very carefully chosen and will emphasize the educational rather t 
the entertainment content of broadcasts. ither 
Arithmetic: Arithmetic will be taught by a remedial teacher on ¢! a 
an individual basis or small groups organized on the basis of levels ht 
achievement in the subject. It was found that arithmetic cannot be taug 
in this school to large groups. The content will be made practical an 
will tie up with the situations as they arise in life. Drill will be employe 
with the view of helping pupils master the essentials of the subject as they 


: ; js a f it also 
are utilized in everyday life. The arithmetic teacher will coordinate it als 
with shop teachers wherever possible, 


General Science: General Science: will continue to be an experimental 
subject where the boys will work with practical materials and apparatu 
as they have recently done, but it will þe extended to include Persona 
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Health and Elementary Physiology. The following magazines will be in- 
cluded in the library of this department: Popular Mechanics, Popular 
Science, Mechanics and Industry and Home Craftsman. Books such as 
Make It Yourself and a postcard projection machine will also be used. 
Photography will be added as one of the subjects of General Science. 
` dark-room is already being built in the trade school building by the 
Oys. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


The present academic high school group will be kept intact on the basis 
of their performance last term. The program will include English, Alge- 
bra, Nature Study if possible, Physiology and Health, General Science, 
Typing, French, Biology, and Business Arithmetic. 

English: The English work will be based on high school literature and 
will tie up with the school magazine of creative writing which was de- 


scribed above. 

General Science: General 
and Health as well as the physica. 
are interested in these special subjects 
study, 

Mathematics: Algebra 
small groups of three and four boys a 
can be given to each. i i 

French and Biology: High school French and Biology will be taught in 
small groups, also, for similar reasons. p'a 

Health Education: Health Education, which includes physical training, 
will be given to the entire school. The Health Education Department will 
continue its work under the direction of Mr. R. as heretofore, but he will 
k with the General Science teacher. Corrective Work, 


coordinate this wor 7 + : 
Physical Education, Safety Education and Social Dancing for boys will be 


added. 


Science will include the elements of Physiology 
1 sciences. Small groups of those who 
will be organized for intensive 


and Business Arithmetic will be taught in very 
nd girls so that individual attention 


EXTENSION OF SPECIAL INTERESTS 


In addition to the Woodwork Shop, Arts and Crafts Shop, Print Shop, 
Auto Shop, Machine Shop, and the Airplane Club, other opportunities 
will be offered to all the boys and girls of the school both in the ele- 


mentary and high school grades. 
Music Department: One of the members of the present public school 
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staff will be assigned to organize a Music Department. Pupils will pi 
these classes on a voluntary basis. They will include Choral Work, ne 
phone Orchestra, Music Appreciation groups, and indent ia 
in piano. A room will be set apart for this work and the institution WI 
supply a victrola, sheet music, and the services of its choral director. f de 
Dramatic Department: Dramatics will become an integral part of ' 
school work and will be closely coordinated with the English and ye T 
in both the elementary and high schools. Debating groups will be aa 
The dramatic work will be done on a creative basis as far as it is Do 
though it will be utilized at the same time to enhance subject pape 
knowledge. The institution undertakes to supply a dramatic director 
this work who will serve during school hours, an 
Creative Art Department: The institution undertakes to supply ot 
instructor in this field. The policy of this work will continue to be fie 
has been heretofore, namely, complete and free creative expression 0 
pupil through the medium of color, line, and plastic materials. this 
Visual Education: As already indicated in the different parts of ihe 
statement, visual education will be greatly extended as a part of re 
program. The stereopticon which is now in the school will be used a ah 
extensively in connection with the academic subjects, Slides dealing W! 
industrial processes will be shown. The weekly newsreels will be uiie 
as a part of the Social Science studies and English work. This work y 
be further extended by showing of slides. This will be made possible y 
electric outlets in each room which will be installed. ae 
Radio: As already indicated, there will be at least two portable ade 
available to the teachers to bring to the students the suitable matet 
being broadcast for young people and especially for schools. Radios ia 
also be used in some instances in connection with the assemblies and mus 
appreciation, ; sist 
Teacher Coordination: Because the classroom practice will con a 
largely of an activity program, shop teachers and other specialists will be 
available to work with classroom teachers whenever their help will 
needed to amplify and develop the classroom program. For this reaso? 
these specialists will have one hour a day free, during which time Ha 
will be available for consultation with classroom teachers. Classes W! 
also be able to go to these various shops for constructional and specia 
activities as they relate to the more formal academic work. 
Student Government: A cautious 
policy formation of the school will 
and girls will be asked to take part i 


plan for student participation in the 
be introduced during this term. al 
n analyzing the condition of the schoo. 
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both on its physical and social relationship levels, as well as attitudes 
toward each other and teachers. Emphasis will be laid on social values 
and group attitudes. For the present, this plan will not include judicial 
or administrative participation of the pupils in the school. 


COEDUCATION 
The question of coeducation in the school was discussed on the basis of 
one and one-half terms’ experience with it. It was the consensus that the 
Presence of the girls in the school was disturbing to the boys and that next 
term plans ought to be tried whereby girls would be formed into separate 
classes, though still to be kept on the campus as 2 part of the school set-up. 
Another suggestion made was that the Trade Shops, Dramatics, Art, and 
Music should be open to girls as well as boys next term, but that boys and 
girls should be separated for academic work. 


GENERAL THEORY UNDERLYING THIS PLAN 


e the lives of our pupils 


The aim of the above plans is to normaliz 
g more avenues for ex- 


through widening their interests and providin 
Pressing them. It aims, in conformity with contemporaty enlightened 
education, to base school work upon interests in line with individual 
characteristics and propensities and to shift emphasis from conceptual 
learning to motor and esthetic function involved in such learning. Such 
a plan, while individualizing interest, at the same times gives full oppor- 
tunity for group and social participation with the view of developing the 
social aspects of the child’s personality. It also gives an opportunity to the 
teachers to tie up abstract learning with actual life situations and relate 


them to everyday living in our community. 


re among the greatest irritants for all children, 
backward and the behavior problems. In view of 
dards of “normal” pupils are applied by most 
teachers to the learning of problem children and judgments are 
usually subjective, the marks are in almost all cases very low. My 
examination of more than a hundred report cards for several terms 
revealed only two of three A’s, several B’s, and the rest C’s and D’s 
with the latter predominating. These cards were sent, in every case, 
to the parents for examination and signature. The result of this 


Report cards a 
€specially for the 
the fact that stan 
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practice was like pouring oil on fire. The boys and girls were scolded 
by mail and verbally when relatives visited. Hostility toward the 
children was only further intensified. The practice of sending school 
report cards was, therefore, terminated, and the pupils’ school achieve- 
ments were instead discussed by our caseworker with parents and 
relatives in the context of their total adjustment. This new practice 
relieved much of the strain that arose from this source and reduced 
resistance to school, which in many instances was the source of fric- 
tion between the child and his family. 


Many of our boys and girls were backward in the tool subjects, 
and remedial teaching in reading and arithmetic were provided for 
them by two W.P. A. workers with most satisfactory results. Pupils 
became interested in learning and made good progress because of the 
individual attention and the adjusted methods of teaching. Sid, the 
17-year-old’ who could not read, learned to do so very quickly. 
An abstract from a report on him reads: 


Sid is an unusual boy who has not touched a pencil for a long while. 
My recommendation for eyeglasses, which were obtained, resulted directly 
in scholastic effort by Sid. He is left-handed and has a reversal tendency. 
- . - My work with this boy has not been limited to reading. I have given 
him incidental instruction in spelling, penmanship, etc. Sid comes regu- 
larly. There is a very strong tie between him and myself. 


Another one of the outstanding successes of our reading coach 
was Nat, 16 years old, the best cabinet-maker in the school. He was 
more proficient with tools than most adult craftsmen. He did car- 
pentry as well as cabinet work, ornamental work, repairs, and con- 
struction with finish and high excellence, but he had never learned 
to read or write. The note on him from the coach reads: 


Nat is in the ungraded class. He is a very dull boy, but anxious to 
learn to read. He has learned, in 31 periods of 30 minutes each, 53 words, 
and 6 phonic elements. In addition he has learned to distinguish between 
similarly configurated words: live, love; have, give, etc. Nat attends 
regularly and presents no problems. The relation between Nat and myself 
is hardly personal. Nat likes to come up and sit down to work without 


"See p. 135 and p. x81. 
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interpersonal motivation. He considers me as “the man who can teach 
me to read,” and nothing more. His dullness and limited memory make 
necessary constant supervision. It is probable that many of the words I 
reviewed with him were words he had learned and forgotten. If Nat's 
I. Q. is 59, as the psychologist claims it is, his progress has been out- 
standing, for there is no doubt that he is being taught to read, although 
an I.Q. of 70 is theoretically the lowest limit of learning ability in 
reading. 


The ungraded class teacher reported on Nat: “Enthusiastic about 
reading because he can see that he is making progress. Attitude is 
reflected in all his work. The idea of buying his own tools, for which 
he will pay from his own earnings, also has been a great aid toward 
his improvement.” 

In addition to the regular equipment for coaching in reading, the 
following motivating and drill devices were used: anagram cards, 
playing cards, lotto game, domino game, fishing game, playing direc- 
tion phrase cards, fill-in cards, phonic wheel, racing games, wall 
signs, pictures with mottoes, bulletin board, prizes, and word mix-up. 

We had similar encouraging reports from the remedial arith- 
metic teacher. The value of the small class was attested to also by 
the algebra and geometry instructor. 


Our follow-up studies revealed a singular waste of effort in pur- 
suing the ordinary school curriculum beyond the tool subjects and 
minimal skills in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Of the seventy- 
five boys and girls paroled or discharged from our school during the 
four preceding years (1932 to 1935) twenty-nine went back to 
regular school. Eleven of these remained in school over one year 
and only five stayed on after two years. The hostility, unpleasantness, 
and chaos caused by compulsory and unsuitable schooling do not 
seem justified in the light of these facts. 

With the exception of the few intellectually motivated young- 
sters, the ideal is to incorporate the academic and trade schools into 
everyday life with a minimum of drill. Under this plan only those 
who have the innate capacity for intellectual pursuits and whose 
emotional blocks against learning are at a minimum would be as- 
signed to ordinary classes. The others would learn indirectly through 
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an active life, interchange, and brief but well-directed teaching and 
exercise. 

Vocational training is among the most accepted functions of 
“reform” schools, and is carried out at a considerable financial 
outlay. Without intending to minimize its value, we must call atten- 
tion to the fact that acquiring a skill or trade does not guarantee 
that it will be profitably pursued. Emotionally disoriented persons 
are notoriously incapable of holding jobs. They are too “restless” 
to stay in one spot for long periods; they are frequently at logger- 
heads with their employers and coworkers; they become unreasonably 
dissatisfied, and believe that better opportunities lie elsewhere, or 
have a hankering for freedom and irresponsibility. Because of 
anxiety, fear, or indifference, their work is likely to be of an inferior 
quality, all of which is not conducive to sustained effort and per- 
manence. Even more important than direct vocational training is to 
effect psychological changes that would render learning and adjust- 
ment to a job less difficult. In view of these facts psychiatric treat- 
ment and group re-education as outlined in this volume must take 
precedence over direct vocational training; or even better still, the 
two should be coordinated. 

Even with the average person, adjustability and resourcefulness 
are more important than training for a specific vocation or trade. 
In industrial technological developments in which the machine is 
assuming an ever more important role, specialized skill is becoming 
less important. Trades disappear from our industrial horizon almost 
as frequently as new ones are introduced. This kaleidoscopic change 
makes for limited occupational permanence and for specific training 
to be less important. An education for young people that would help 
them adjust to changing needs and encourage resourcefulness is more 
appropriate to modern conditions than specific training which should 
be reserved for later years. 

Despite these considerations, and because of their emotional fra- 
gility and instability, the socially disoriented require more definite 
and more organized programs. Indefiniteness distresses and confuses 
them. The corrective school should, therefore, aim to direct its 
pupils toward some specific occupation that best meets each one’s 
talents and capacities. Because our population came from the lower 
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intelligence group, manual occupations, particularly those that re- 
quired little intellectual acumen, were most desirable. We were fully 
aware that establishing emotional stability was more important than 
training for jobs and, with this in view, psychiatric and casework 
services were added later to the re-educational activities. 


— 


Chapter XI 


SUMMER ENNUI WAS PREVENTED 


SUMMER is always a difficult period in children’s institutions. With 
school out, and in the absence of other occupations to fill their time, 
they are bored and restless. Part of their time can be occupied with 
work in garden, fields, and farm where these are available, but even 
they can become either too strenuous or too monotonous, especially 
for city-bred children. There is seldom enough of this type of work 
to keep large numbers such as we had at our school occupied. To 
solve this difficulty, I decided to continue through the summer our 
free-time and recreational program, remedial work, and classes in 
some of the less exacting school subjects, in addition to the chores 
in the garden and farm. By that time it was possible for us to consult 
the pupils on our plans and enlist their participation in evolving such 
a program since the Student Council was in full operation. 

The Council consisted of two representatives from each of the 
boy’s cottages and had as one of its functions the responsibility of 
advising the director of re-education on all major plans and policies. 
Several of the weekly meetings of the Council were given over to an 
analysis of previous summer activities and suggestions for the ap- 
proaching summer. The boys put forward their ideas as to what 
activities would be most helpful to the residents of the school, but 
these were always evaluated in terms of ultimate aims in social 
rehabilitation. This frame of reference had become a permanent 
pattern of their thinking. It was agreed by all adults that in the eight 
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months of participation in group living, most of the boys, not to 
speak of the girls, had gained in their understanding of themselves, 
their motives, and their needs. There was the unmistakable feeling 
of belonging, a strong sense of responsibility, and a grasp of the 
school’s aims. They acted in a more mature manner, were less easily 
distracted, and were definitely more serious and more aim-directed. 

In the discussions of the summer plans, the members of the 
Council again and again emphasized the fact that the preceding 
summer's program had been “too strenuous and too monotonous.”’ 
It had consisted of nothing but “farm and garden work.” H. G. 
suggested that in the future trips off the grounds should be included. 
He also pointed out that the two-week “scout camp” for small 
groups of boys was popular and wondered whether the “club pro- 
gram” would not interfere with hikes and other such activities. 
Everett said that if the summer programs were pleasant, boys would 
not “duck” details (chores) as much as they used to. These details 
were too monotonous. He thought that if detail assignments were 
rotated monotony would be avoided. The heaviest assignments the 
preceding summer had been in the truck gardens, and boys should 
not be compelled to work in the gardens all day as they did in the 
past because of the strain. Kenneth spoke next, stating that last 
summer boys had been forced to go to overnight camp for two weeks 
in the evenings all tired out after a hard day’s work, and as a result 
had not enjoyed camp. Some method should be worked out this year 
whereby the work during the day would not tire them out before 
going to camp. L. K. agreed with the previous two speakers. 

A.C, described the plan which Cottage B was going to carry out 
in the summer. The recreation room the boys had built in the base- 
ment of their cottage would continue to be used for card playing, 
Ping-pong, and other games. This cottage had planned to invite 
other cottages to join them. They intended also to build a baseball 
diamond and tennis court which would be used by the cottage resi- 
dents and guests. í 

Everett suggested that electric lights be installed on the handball 
court so that it could be used in the evenings. H. B. suggested that 
an electric lawn mower be purchased because mowing acres of lawns 
by hand in the summer is much more strenuous work than the boys 
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should be expected to do. Such a mower, he said, would save a great 
deal of time for “educational work.” 
We quote the following from notes of one of these discussions. 


Nearly all of the boys spoke on this question. H. G. suggested that 
there should be three hours of work-detail in the morning for all the 


[Interestingly enough, this was in major respects similar to the plan 
I had suggested to the administrative council of the staff several days 
previously. No mention was made of it to anyone outside that group. 
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rotating program were adopted the boys “would feel more justly treated.” 
S. L. objected to this because he felt that the boys would then be forced 
to do things which they did not happen to like to do. J. L. [a boy of 14} 
exclaimed: “Do you think you are here to pick only what you want? You 
sometimes have to do things you don't like!” 


At a subsequent meeting we reported to the boys that under the 
first plan suggested many of the staff members would have no free 
time during the entire day. Without a single objection, the “‘alter- 
nating” plan was adopted out of consideration for the staff members. 

Several days later J.L. voluntarily brought to my office a full 
outline of daily activities, which were so well thought out that his 
plan was accepted without a single change. The only part that was 
necessary to add were the types of activities, and these were decided 
On later by the boys. , ; 

Rising time was put back from six to seven o'clock in the morning 
at the suggestion from the Council. The staff, acting at its own 
Meeting later, agreed that this would be more desirable, since more 
boys were available for cottage work during non-school days than 
on the days when they attended school and the work could, therefore, 
be done more quickly. 

Provision was made to shift Section A to the afternoon after five 
weeks, and to assign Section B to the forenoon. This was stipulated 
So that the same boys would not find themselves working outdoors 
in the hot afternoon sun all summer, while another group would 
have the advantage of the comparative coolness of the morning. The 
boys agreed that they would accept any work assignments made to 
them by the staff, though they would have complete freedom in the 
choice of recreational and educational activities. The location of 
tooms and staff members’ names appeared on the programs and are 
Omitted here. Only the activities are listed. 

Tt was necessary on occasion to make changes in the program 
when other activities seemed more profitable. The uniformity of 
these programs was frequently interrupted. Our boys, for example, 
went to the swimming pool in a near-by camp several times a week, 
while the campers, in return, came to our moving picture shows and 
Played baseball with our pupils. Almost weekly, on Sundays, our 
teams played with the teams of near-by villages and cities on and off 
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SECTION A 


Monday & Wednesday| Tuesday & Thursday | Friday 


Harmonica Choral Choir 
Nature study Woodcraft A Photography A 
9:00 Airplane A Photography A Airplane A 
to Print Print Print 
10:15 Workshop: Workshop Workshop 
Library Remedial arithmetic Library f 
Remedial arithmetic Remedial reading Remedial arithmetic 
Library 
Art A Nature study B Art A 
Woodcraft B Operetta Photography B 
10:15 Print Photography B Operetta 
to Workshop Print Print 
11:30 Library Workshop Workshop 
Remedial reading Library Library 


Remedial arithmetic Remedial reading Remedial reading 
Remedial arithmetic Remedial arithmetic 


I2:00 

to 1:00 Lunch and rest Lunch and rest Lunch and rest 
1:00 

to 4:00 Work-details Work-details Work-details 
5:00 

to6:00 Supper Supper Supper 

6:00 

to 8:00 Cottage and outdoor recreation 


grounds. Boys and girls were taken for swims in the river about 


fifteen miles away several times a week. Saturdays were devoted to 
off-ground hikes. 
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SECTION B 
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Monday & Wednesday | Tuesday & Thursday | Friday 


9:00 to 
12:00 


Work-details 


Work-details 


Work-details 


12:00 
to 1:00 


Lunch and rest 


Lunch and rest 


Lunch and rest 


Nature study C Choral Art B 
Woodcraft C Photography C Photography C 
Dramatics Dramatics Dramatics 
1:00 ArtB Print Print 
to Print Workshop Workshop 
2:15 Workshop Library Library 
Library Remedial reading Remedial reading 
Remedial arithmetic Remedial arithmetic Remedial arithmetic 
Remedial reading 
Nature study D Art C Art C 
Hawthornian Woodcraft D Photography D 
Playwriters Writers’ group Airplane B 
2:15 Print Airplane B Print 
to Workshop Photography D Workshop 
3:30 Library Print Library 
Remedial reading Workshop Remedial reading 
Remedial arithmetic Remedial reading Remedial arithmetic 
Remedial arithmetic 
Library 
5:00 
to 6:00 Supper Supper Supper 
6:00 


to 8:00 


Cottage and outdoor recreation 


Chapter XII 


THE STAFF NEEDED HELP, TOO 


A PROJECT such as we have described requires special personnel to 
carry out its aims in letter and in spirit. The relations we sought to 
provide our young people and the understanding they needed could 
have been supplied only by persons capable of a high degree of 
emotional empathy and frustration tolerance. They had to be mature, 
free of compulsions and prejudices in relation to moral and ethical 
principles and of ideas of right and wrong, of proper and improper. 
They had to be able to tolerate and accept the deviant behavior of 
the young people and to withstand being outraged in their most 
cherished principles and values. They had to have the capacity and 
tolerance to understand the struggles and conflicts of the evolving 
adolescent personality, to appreciate the distortive effects of the un- 
favorable circumstances under which our youngsters had lived; they 
had to appreciate the inevitability of the results without attaching 
blame, and accept them as unavoidable outcomes of frustrations and 
defeat. To be of help to our boys and girls, our staff members had 
to be dedicated persons impelled by an inner call. They must have 
had a desire to help people and to allay suffering, and possess a 
creative urge toward molding personality—an urge that makes for 
the true artist—for only such people can effectively build and rebuild 
personality. 
Mars = young people had been adversely conditioned by de- 
niluences in family and community, it was our responsi- 
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bility to supply corrective experiences at the many points of contact 
with reality and people. In a living situation there are innumerable 
possibilities for doing this. Living together, constant contact with 
each other and adults, and the influence of those who carry respon- 
sibilities for different segments of community living, all have their 
share in this. In many instances the farmer was a more meaningful 
person to a resident than was the teacher or psychiatrist, and the 
mechanics, the painter, carpenter, electrician, stoker, laundry woman, 
cook, dining room steward, storehouse clerk, cottage parents con- 
tributed to the corrective effort as much and more than the recrea- 
tional workers and classroom teachers. Each child had to come in 
contact with these people at various times and the total climate, 
whether wholesome and corrective or pathogenic and destructive, was 
created by the “menial” workers as much as by those with more 
“lofty” occupations. Just as a maid can vitiate the atmosphere of a 
home, and a nurse distort a child’s personality, so can any staff 
member in an institution affect negatively the development of the 
personalities of its residents. 

The atmosphere of an institution, to be constructive, must be con- 
sistent and secure. Schism, conflict, and inconsistency disturb the 
oversensitive child who must have placidity, security, and assurance. 
The absence of these supportive conditions negates the effectiveness 
of all positive effort. The resentment a painter or a carpenter may 
arouse in a boy may prevent him from responding to the under- 
standing treatment of the cottage parents, the director of the school, 
ot any of the “top” staff. Displacement of hostility and generalized 
resistance can be created by any member of the staff. Constructive 
efforts can remain ineffectual when at any point in the life of the 
school or in any relationship the pupil is hurt. These negative reac- 
tions can also result from rejection by the group. 

Recruiting a staff to do more or less menial work for small pay 
who would at the same time have the necessary sympathy and under- 
standing is no small ptoblem—indeed, it is a problem that is unsolv- 
able for a number of reasons. One is that the cost of a fully qualified 
staff usually proves beyond available resources. Another is that per- 

onal qualifications, and the knowl- 


sons with the training, the pers ons 
edge needed to do this work properly are not willing to perform the 
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menial tasks of cleaning and servicing. Advanced and developed men 
and women want positions of a so-called “higher level” with no 
physical work involved.1 Experience shows that it is equally difficult 
to obtain school teachers with the desired qualifications for work 
with problem pupils. The average school teacher, both by his train- 
ing and professional attitudes and standards, is not qualified for the 
task. Strictness, punitiveness, authoritarianism, rigidity of curriculum 
and standards of achievement, entirely unsuitable for this type of 
pupil, seem too deeply ingrained in most teachers. Teachers were 
a major problem in our work at the school at that time and caused 
us endless difficulties and anxiety. 

Our teachers were supplied to us by the public school system of a 
near-by large city of which our academic school was officially a part. 
School officials made the same demands and imposed the same 
standards on our pupils as they did on those in ordinary schools. 
I tried every artifice to soften the teachers’ harshness and lack of 
feeling through discussions of our youngsters’ problems, by friendly 
relations, teas, and parties, and by privileges on the campus. This 
was effective to varying degrees, but only one teacher of the group 
grasped the full intent of our program. Only she seemed to appre- 
ciate its spirit. It was this one teacher who accepted the plan of 
eliminating fixed desks and substituting for them informal furnish- 
ings, tables at which groups of pupils could work together, ordinary 
chairs, and a more suitable curriculum.? She was the only one who 
did not seem threatened by informality and who was able to give up 
rigid scoring and marking, examinations, and other anxiety-evoking 
practices. The other eight continued stubbornly in their repressive 
and rigid routines. The few men teachers of special subjects and 
shops seemed much more amenable, perhaps because their specialties 
wete inherently less systematized and, therefore, less rigid. 

Similarly, few cottage Parents were secure enough, and had the 
skill, to deal with young people on a basis of relationship rather 
than discipline and authority. The latter pattern, passed on through 


sI was once “impressed” and startled, to say the least, when a director of case- 
work in a large child-guidance agency declared that the physical work required 
S activity group therapy with children was “beneath a caseworker’s professional 
ignity.” 


2 See Ch. X. 
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a succession of regimes, was one of authoritarianism in which un- 
questioning obedience was expected and imposed. The staff we 
inherited were so conditioned that they could not understand how it 
was possible to discharge their duties in a manner other than that of 
authority. The common question they would ask was, “How can we 
expect the children to respect us if we cannot punish them?” Respect 
and fear were hopelessly confounded in their minds; they were not 
able to grasp how one could exist without the other. The idea that 
young people can be helped to cooperate with adults was entirely 
alien to them. It was alien because of their own cultural backgrounds, 
the treatment they had themselves received in their own families, 
schools, and neighborhoods. In their own lives and culture authority 
of the stronger and submission by the weaker were the rule of life. 
Our ideas were alien to their conditioning and outlook on life, and 
we had to find some means of penetrating their minds—teachers, 
mechanics, cottage parents, and maintenance and office workers alike. 

Quite understandably, the adults who were closest to the residents 
were generally the menial workers. The carpenter, the painter, and 
particularly the farmers and the automobile mechanics had the best 
rapport with them. This was partly because they were nearer the 
intellectual level of the pupils, though a more likely explanation is 
that their occupations and trades appealed to our youngsters more 
than intellectual pursuits. The appeal of manual work in shops, fields, 
and farm was naturally much greater than were the intellectual 
activities, and the staff members in these occupations more easily 
gained confidence and affection. 

I anticipated opposition from the staff to our ideas and practices 
but its intensity and their hostility took me by surprise. First, the 
cottage parents passed the word around that my mission was twofold: 
first, to reduce their status of authority in relation to the children, 
and second, to make them work hard. This surprising reaction 
merited examination. Since I had never even as much as visited an 
institution before this I was not aware that institutional personnel 
have special traits, some of which are characteristic of those who 
apply for these positions, while others are acquired in the setting 
with its particular patterns and tensions. Confinement, cultural im- 
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poverishment, and continuous proximity inevitably beget special 
attitudes, values, and ideas. 

Because of the compactness of the social milieu and the narrow 
field of contact, the reactions of members of the staff resemble in 
many respects those of a family. Everyone’s life is an open book, 
because no one can evade being observed, nor can he maintain a 
facade in such intimate relations. Each is, therefore, revealed in his 
true light with resulting guilts, disagreements, conflicts, and resent- 
ments. Many of the negative feelings that can be displaced or sub- 
limated in a larger community are fostered in close quarters and 
acted out, as in the case of families. Social and emotional mobility 
are limited. Variety in contacts is small; individuals see each other 
constantly in their different moods, which gives each an intimate 
knowledge of everyone else; sibling attitudes inevitably emerge and 
much of the negative feelings come through in anger, hostility, re- 
ctimination, and—especially—in gossip. The latter is by far the most 
destructive, 

The sibling factor among the staff is both interesting and im- 
portant. Those who are in positions of authority are endowed with 
a greater parental significance than in other situations such as in an 
office or factory. The hostilities that members of the staff develop 
toward one another engender anxiety which they try to allay through 
seeking out the top people, much as children do parents. They unbur- 
den themselves of their troubles, seek attention and favor, attempt to 
outdo each other and gain status and acceptance much as children 
do in a family through rivalry with other siblings. It is not unusual 
for adults to act out such rivalries in relation to a surrogate parental 
figure. However, this is greatly intensified in institutions because of 
the dynamics already described. One of the most difficult tasks of 
the administrative personnel, therefore, is to deal with and resolve 
these infantile needs of the staff. 

This situation was even more aggravated in the setting in which 
our project was carried out. It should be remembered that we ini- 
tiated it during a period of economic depression after World War I 
when many on the school’s staff would not have been able to gain 
employment elsewhere. Naturally, of those affected by the depression 
there were many who found in institutional employment security 
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and protection. On our staff were many with weak ego development 
and emotional insecurity. At the same time they resented the jobs 
because they considered them below their standards. This resentment 
was even more intense among the wives of the cottage fathers. 
(Married couples approached closer the family pattern and were 
considered more desirable as cottage parents, than a single person 
or a man and woman unrelated to each other.) 

As a result of the many undercurrents, the network of negative 
feelings, personal resentments, antipathies, jealousies, competition, 
and struggles for status and recognition was both complex and in- 
tense. These could not but affect the social climate in which the 
youngsters lived which was a serious deterrent to our efforts. The 
teachers presented us with many problems and some of the specialists 
who participated in the recreational activities were also affected by 
this. Some were so wrapped up in their own specialties that they were 


unable or unwilling to consider the effect of their work and attitudes 


on the total setting. Many did good work and had therapeutic in- 
e not able to relate their part to 


fluence on the youngsters, but wer 
the total effort. Their eagerness tended to create separatism as well as 
one-sided education. Successful staff members evoked jealousy and 
resentment from the others, which added further to the tensions. 
Integrating the staff and bringing them in line with the general aim 
were essentials if the project was to succeed. 

This we attempted by several methods. We approached individuals 


first; then the group approach was employed. In our contacts with 
did not seek so much to teach prin- 


individual staff members we j 
ciples and ideas or to convey knowledge; rather it was our primary 
aim to win over to our side on a purely personal basis at least the 
key figures in the adult community. These were the teachers, some 
of the cottage parents, and the recreational and free-time occupa- 
tional leaders. I patiently listened for hours on end to their com- 
plaints, ideas and views, to narration of incidents, and to their boasts 
of their virtues and successes. This required a great deal of time, 
patience, and tact, as from the very start they viewed me with sus- 
Picion and with covert, and sometimes overt, antagonism. 

After periods in which expression of their feelings and ideas had 
been given complete freedom, I would carefully make a statement 
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or ask a question designed to push somewhat further their under- 
standing and perceptions. This informal method I have described 
more fully for another setting in the chapter on the Educational 
Consultant in my Creative Group Education. Such informal talks, 
occasional visits to classrooms and cottages, and sometimes attend- 
ance at small social gatherings proved very effective, although the 
resulting intimacy constituted a potential risk which gave us some 
trouble later. Most of the staff were disposed to respond better to 
authority than to persuasion, but if we were to help them to deal 
with the pupils informally and humanely they had to experience such 
relations with those in authority over them. 

It was natural and more efficient to give more time and expend 
more effort first with the staff members who appeared inclined to 
cooperate with the new approach. Because the specialists were better 
equipped educationally and personally more evolved, also because 
they were not subject to the same pressures as the classroom teachers 
and cottage parents, they were the first recipients of our attention. 
Much time was, therefore, spent with the various specialists, individ- 
ually and in groups. We later met with the cottage fathers and cot- 
tage mothers in separate groups, twice a week, to review, discuss, 
re-evaluate, and plan their special functions. Later cottage fathers 
and mothers met together over afternoon tea. We also had meetings 
with the school teachers and principal. As already described, these 
were at first in the form of social gatherings.* After rapport had 
been established, we introduced discussions concerning the relation 
of the academic school to the total effort at rehabilitation, These 
were always practical. Specific techniques were suggested rather 
than aims and ideals, Regular sessions with other staff and specialists 
were also held with a view of integrating their points of view and 
their efforts with those of the others. 

With the cottage parents, basic facts of child development and 
personality growth were also taken up. They were encouraged to 
bring to the meetings problems, situations, and difficulties they had 
encountered in the daily conduct of their cottages. All participated 
in finding solutions and ways of dealing with them. With the school 


8 New York, Association Press, 1937, Chapter XVIII, 
*See Ch. X. 
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staff, the suitability of the curriculum was stressed. With the special- 
ists emphasis was laid on the value of creative expression to per- 
sonality development, the need for freedom and participation, and 
the importance of variety of experiences and exposures. The latter 
point was important since each specialist tended to stress his par- 
ticular specialty. To demonstrate in action what we preached, we 
encouraged full discussion and expression of opinion from all par- 
ticipants. We considered these meetings both a demonstration and 
a preparation for dealing with pupils in a like manner. Each pattici- 
pant received full status and his contributions were assured of utmost 
consideration. No one was favored; no one was overlooked. 

In all discussions the effort was made to sensitize the staff members 
to the psychological needs of children, and to the inevitability of 
the attitudes they displayed and the behavior they presented. As far 
as possible, and without arousing anxiety, the technique of induced 
identification was employed by suggesting situations that resembled 
those the youngsters had had to face and in which the adults them- 
selves might be involved. The effort to formulate the ways in which 
they would react to such situations brought them closer to the young- 
sters. This was a slow and laborious process, but after some months 
there began to be evident a degree of tolerance and acceptance on 
the part of a large proportion of the staff. The resentments and 
punitive attitudes declined and in their place more sympathetic 
responses made their appearance. As one could expect, there were 
the die-hards whose rigidities and intolerance could not be appre- 
ciably affected, but their numbers began to diminish and their 
influence to decrease. 

When I came to the boys’ campus, the cottage staff had one half 
day off in two weeks. They had been terribly overworked. The 
rising hour was 6:00 A. M. and their day did not end before 9:00 
or 10:00 in the evening. We instituted changes in this schedule so 
as to give them 4 half day and a night off. Later a full day every 
week was free and they were required to leave the grounds on their 
time off so that they would have a complete change. This greatly 
reduced tensions. In the past some of the cottage parents had not 


left the grounds for months. 


The time of rising during the summer months and school holidays 
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was pushed back from 6:00 to 7:00 A. M. We insisted, however, that 
routines in the cottages be carried out with utmost punctuality and 
order. Whereas in the past changing of linen, showering, and general 
cleanliness were neglected to a point where cottages frequently 
lacked soap, soap powder, towels, and wash cloths, we now de- 
manded strict care in all matters pertaining to life in the cottage. 
At frequent intervals, I visited the cottages, and looked over the 
supply and linen closets, the shower rooms, and the dormitories. 
This the staff did not like. 

I had also advocated the idea that the chief responsibility for the 
children’s routines and program on the campus be vested with the 
cottage parents and not with the central administration. The cottage 
staff up to that time were considered custodians while the educational 
and guidance work was the responsibility of the administrative staff, 
the one caseworker on the grounds, and the supervisory personnel. 
I maintained that just as parents in the home are responsible for the 
children and provide for them, so should cottage parents in their 
cottages. This was interpreted by them as making demands on and 
overburdening them. The word was accordingly passed around that 
I had been placed in the school for the purpose of making the staff 
keep their “noses to the grindstone” and to increase their workload. 
I was viewed as a sort of “efficiency expert” whose aim it was to 
“make the staff work hard.” This was actually told to me by a cot- 
tage mother in the presence of several others while we were having 
a friendly talk. Such misinterpretation of my role was accepted by 
them in spite of the fact that I had increased their free time and had 
given them an importance and status which they had never enjoyed 
before. 

One has to be prepared to face negative reactions when one at- 
tempts to introduce innovations in any field. The position of leader- 
ship is frequently accompanied by rejection and maligning. How- 
ever, one blatant instance of out-and-out sabotage ought to be 
recorded here as an illustration of the things that one can expect. 

Miss G. and I had conducted the editorial group as well as the 
cottage representatives’ council. The editorial group met on Friday 
evenings. It consisted of representatives from all the cottages and, 
therefore, constituted a fair cross-section of the community. There 
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were youngsters of all ages, problems, and dispositions. From the 
very outset, the boys returned unescorted to their respective cottages. 
We knew that this was against the rules at the time, for all residents 
were required to be escorted by a staff member when out of their 
cottages in the evening. When my attention was called to the fact 
that I was setting a bad example by breaking this rule, I flatly 
refused to abide by it on the grounds that if I could not demonstrate 
my trust in the boys, I could not possibly expect them to have con- 
fidence in me or to cooperate with me. This was a bone of serious 
contention for some time between other members of the administra- 
tion and me. Especially were the complaints vociferous from the 
cottage parents, who were all required to submit to the rule. Being 
second in command at the school, I was placed in an equivocal posi- 
tion, but I would not budge. There was not one infraction of rules 
or deviation from the best behavior on the part of the boys in all 
the months of our meetings. They always returned to their cottages 
without creating any disturbances and always arrived on time at 


their destinations. 

During his absence one Friday evening, someone broke into the 
caseworker’s private office in the reception cottage which was in his 
charge, and stole some tobacco, a pipe, and several other small 
effects. This was at once laid to the editorial group and the statement 
was actually made by the caseworker that a few of the boys were seen 
by a cottage mother whose cottage they passed on the way from the 
editorial group. Knowing my boys as I did, I could not believe it. 
I was convinced that an error had been made. I therefore investigated 
the matter further. I had a talk with Everett who assured me that 
this was not true. He would have known if anything like this had 
happened. I then talked to the cottage mother who denied that she 
had seen any boys passing her cottage that Friday evening, or that 
she had told anyone the story attributed to her. 

I did not face the member of the staff who had fabricated the 
story in order to undermine my efforts, but instead, submitted a 
lengthy memorandum giving all the facts and circumstances, together 
with the depositions by Everett and the cottage mother, to the ad- 
ministrative director. There the matter rested, but about two months 
later the real culprit was uncovered. This was a “trustee,” a former 
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inmate of the school during its authoritarian period, who had re- 
turned as an assistant to the caseworker in the reception cottage and 
who had charge in the Jatter’s absence. It was he who had broken 
into the office and had stolen the objects. This was only one example 
—though an extreme one—of the devices used to hamper our pro- 
gram when it was first introduced. 

We had somewhat similar difficulties in another situation. The 
source of this difficulty was some of the citizens and the minister 
of the village not a mile away from the school. This village was also 
our railroad stop and the site of some of our shopping. It was in 
this village that tavern keepers sold our boys and girls drinks, though 
they knew full well that this was both legally prohibited and morally 
wrong. The villagers, however, became incensed at our girls when 
we allowed “off-campus” trips because they “paraded through the 
streets in indecent attire,” behaved in a manner “unbecoming to 
ladies,” and constituted a “shame and insult” to the community. 
They declared that if steps were not taken to prevent “this outrage” 
they would “take matters into their own hands,” whatever that 
meant. 

When walks “off campus” were permitted, one of the most popu- 
lar destinations was, quite understandably, the village. The girls 
were intrigued by the trains, the few candy shops, the drug store with 
its ice cream counter, and a small general store. They were always 
accompanied on these excursions by an adult, but were permitted to 
wander off for a short time, individually or in twos or threes, for 
errands of their own. This freedom accorded “the horrible crea- 
tures,” as some of the villagers referred to them, was too much. 

Because of the disdainful reaction of some of the village women, 
our girls did behave in a way that offended that staid community. 
The women found fault most with the attire. A few of our girls 
insisted on wearing slacks, at a time when slacks were very rare, 
when police on beaches arrested bathers for indecent exposure 
(though their bathing suits covered three times the area of their 
bodies that they do now) and when men’s one-piece bathing suits 
were prohibited. The girls insisted on wearing slacks largely because 
of the annoyance they caused the villagers. 

When the letters began to pour in—especially when one was re- 
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ceived from the local minister—the general director, to whom they 
were addressed, consulted me on the matter. He was obviously in a 
difficult position, Though in sympathy with what we were doing at 
the girls’ school, the question of community relations had now 
become pressing. My position, which was quite unequivocal, was that 
we could not renege on the freedom we had offered the girls. They 
must be allowed to continue their walks. If the villagers could not 
take it, it was their problem, not ours. We might have to explain to 
them our situation, but if they could not accept it, there was little 
we could do. The problem was an educational one and all trans- 
gressions against proper behavior would be taken up with each girl 
or with the group as a whole at our community meetings. I was sure 
that we could eradicate offensive behavior without repressive meas- 
ures, but the villagers had to control their abhorrence of our girls. 
We did succeed in curbing our girls’ provocative and exhibitionist 
behavior without resorting to repressive measures. 


Despite the resistance, indifference, and occasional sabotage, it 
was the staff who made our program possible; despite their reserva- 
tions, they willingly gave up some of their free time for the boys 
and girls. In time some even grew enthusiastic and gave of them- 
selves generously and with devotion. Not having any funds for 
additional paid staff, for equipment, or for materials it seemed to me 
that we might utilize whatever resources there were in the community 
itself, With this in mind, I canvassed the staff to find out what their 
hobbies, special interests, and talents were. We found a great many 
talented people among them: some had facility in music, were able 
to read notes and direct musical activities; others were interested in 

nd of chess; another was a bookish 


Sports; one was particularly fo 

person who expressed interest in directing and helping the boys and 
girls with their reading; still others were interested in nature and 
science. It was on the basis of these interests and abilities of our staff 


that the free-time recreational program was built. 


etailed discussion of this approach of building the program 
staff is described in my Recreation in the Total Personality, 
“An Experiment in Group Recreation.” New York, Associa- 


® A somewhat more d 
through the interests of 
in the chapter entitled, 
tion Press, 1946, Chapter VI. 
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The effect of the Pfogram was as salutary for the staff as it was 
for the students. Life in an institution can be extremely barren and 
monotonous. Routines have a destructive effect on group morale as 
well as on the mental health of individuals. Our program added 
variety and richness to the rather drab existence of the adults and 
children. They now had interests and something to occupy them one 
or two and sometimes three evenings a week, They no longer had to 
while away their time in their rooms, try to entertain the boys as 
best they could, or Supervise some monotonous routine. The periodic 
staff meetings at which our work was evaluated and criticized and 
new plans discussed on a free ive-and-take basis were as enjoyable 
as they were useful. Many interesting anecdotes were related, and 
much laughter and joviality marked these sessions, The staff gather- 
ings were always pleasant. Business was interspersed with stories, 
jokes, and refreshments. In a real Sense, our new program was a 
boon in creating a good spirit and morale in the school and allevi- 
ated many of the tensions, hostilities, and undercurrents of resent- 
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Several of our staff were graduates of the school. One of them 
came back with a wife and child in the capacity of cottage father 
and was naturally identified with the boys. His cottage consisted of 
particularly difficult and hostile older boys. He was an unhappy 
man, not too well married, and somewhat depressed, with a mien 
of Perpetual dissatisfaction. He walked around with a somber ex- 
Pression on his swarthy, dark face, preoccupied and thoughtful. We 
discovered in him a real musical talent, though he had no systematic 
training. He was accordingly invited to organize a choir and a 
chorus. This he did extremely well and developed a large and 
effective chorus of boys and girls, who under his tutelage and direc- 
tion gave very creditable performances at community affairs. In co- 
Operation with the director of dramatics, he staged successful musical 
shows. This outlet gave him considerable satisfaction that reflected 
itself in his whole personality. He acted like a changed man, his 
Somber expression greatly lightened; he became more outgoing, 
more self-reliant, and related himself much better to the administra- 
tion—against whom he had harbored keen resentment in the past. 

Another example was that of a young man whom we shall call 
Charles (Mr. H., See p. 201). He had been in the school since 
childhood and was now, in his late twenties, a member of the staff. 
He had never been outside the school and from all indications would 
remain there for the rest of his life. When I came on the grounds, 
Charles’ special task was to take charge of what was known as “the 
line,” an antiquated punishment device consisting of boys working 
off punishments by some hard labor such as shoveling coal, mowing 
lawns, heaving refuse, and scrubbing floors.* Obviously this plan 
of punishment had to be eliminated sooner or later, but for some 
time the “work line” was continued. Charles was the only person 
on the grounds who was able to manage these boys, especially the 
older ones, who naturally were the toughest in the lot. When anyone 
else was in charge of the “line,” the boys would rebel, disobey, fight 
with one another, and create disturbances. It was particularly difficult 

6 

eS a was to confine the boys to a room, where they had to 
stand against the wall for a specific number of hours. This was known as the 
“line up.” 
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to keep them at their tasks at a time when the others in the school 
were engaged in something pleasant, like watching movies or having 
patties. ae 

In observing Charles’ relation with the boys during the “line 
and at other times, I was impressed with the calm, easy-going direct- 
ness and kindliness with which he treated them and by their ready 
acceptance and obedience of him. He evidently had the gift of com- 
manding them and at the same time retaining their respect. It there- 
fore occurred to me that this young man could be used in a much 
more constructive position than his present one and when I set up 
the plan for the academic school I turned the administration of it 
over to him.3 He did so well at this that other duties were added and 
he was designated as assistant to the director of re-education. 

In that capacity he participated in the management of the entire 
recreational, community, and academic school program. This he did 
with remarkable tact, orderliness, and punctuality, despite the fact 
that his schooling was very limited. In addition, we discovered that 
he had a great talent for music and he was entrusted with organizing 
our “harmonica orchestra” which consisted of twelve to fourteen 
boys. Their rendition of both popular and classical music was always 
a special and moving feature at our community gatherings. They 
were really superb. 

This change in status started Charles on a’ road that soon after 
led to his marrying one of the secretaries on the staff. He later left 
the institution, went into business of his own, became a successful 
manufacturer and employed almost exclusively graduates of the 
school. He now lives in an exclusive suburban community, has a 
family, and the inevitable Cadillac. We feel that this change was 
made possible at least in part by the improved self-awareness and 
self-confidence that the new status gave him. It was generally as- 
sumed that Charles would remain at the school until the end of his 
days. 

Still another instance of the value of our program to the staff was 
the change in a cottage parent, one of the two in that group with a 
college education. Because of the difficulty in getting jobs during 
the depression, his social status had been greatly reduced when he 

® See p. 200, Mr. H., p. 201. 
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and his wife took the job. In addition, he was a dependent man 
with little initiative and assertiveness who “stewed in his own juice,” 
as it were, requiring a great deal of praise, encouragement, and at- 
tention. He considered himself superior to his present position and 
to all of his coworkers. He felt misplaced, discriminated against, 
humiliated and insufficiently recognized. When our program was 
introduced he took on the responsibility of organizing and super- 
vising, on his own time, the physical education program, including 
gymnasium, group games, and mass recreation on a coeducational 
basis. This was no small project in our setting. Although he con- 
sumed a great deal of my time in endless conferences through which 
he sought approval more than help, he developed a magnificent 
Program of group and mass recreation® that attracted everyone’s 
attention and praise. 

We included him in all our plan 
out of the academic school, in discu 
and the teacher of health education, 
vail throughout the community. He 
gtoup participation and free group play a 


petitive sports. 
_ His program grew increasingly more impressive and the boys and 
gitls referred to him more and more frequently. He became an 
important center of their interests and as a result his status with the 
adults on the campus also rose. This had a remarkable effect upon this 
very discouraged man, then in his late thirties. He became one of 
the staunchest supporters of our program and a warm admirer of 
the new era. Perhaps one instance, dramatic in its nature, will illus- 
trate how thoroughly he had been converted to the new way of 
dealing with young people. 
The cottage of which he had charge consisted of twenty-four 
older boys, 16 to 19 years of age. One day he missed $3.85 that 
someone had removed from his and his wife’s quartets.1° That 
evening he called a meeting of the cottage residents, told them what 
had happened, then walked out of the living room where they were 


s for these activities, both in and 
ssions with the school principal 
so that his methods would pre- 
firmly believed in the value of 
s against organized com- 


9 See pp. 118-119. 
10 It was later discovered that money had been taken by a new arrival to the 


cottage and the school. 
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gathered and closed the door. He never found out what transpired 
at that meeting, but next morning when he opened the door to his 


apartment there lay on the floor three one dollar bills, three quarters, 
and a dime. 


~ 


Chapter XIII 


THE DEMOCRATIC BASES 
OF CORRECTIVE RE-EDUCATION 


IN THE twenty years since the events here described, many changes 
and innovations had been introduced in the school. Each successive 
director and many of the staff members have left their stamp upon 
its culture and program. Much has been added and much had to be 
eliminated in the activities we had introduced in the earlier period 
described. The school has, nonetheless, remained in the forefront of 
corrective institutions in this and other countries. Of utmost im- 
portance is the fact that an extensive psychotherapeutic and guidance 
clinic with a full complement of psychiatrists, psychiatric case- 
workers, and psychologists has been in operation for many years. 
These professionally trained personnel participate actively in the 
work of rehabilitation of the youngsters along with the less trained 
and lay men and women on the staff. 
Another important innovation is the expanded social work and 
social services with the parents of the boys and girls. Parents are 
Prepared throughout their offsprings’ sojourn at the school to accept 
and deal with them with greater kindness and understanding. The 
youngsters, upon discharge, are also continued for a time with the 
same caseworkers who guide their readjustment to the community. 
Of no small aid to the general aims set forth in this volume was 
the severance of the academic school from the formal city school 
system and the establishment of an independent educational edifice 
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free of the restriction of rigid curricula unsuitable for our young- 
sters and the inflexible, unsympathetic teaching staff. To accomplish 
this a special act by the State Legislature was required. 

Not all wayward youngsters require psychiatric attention beyond 
the original study and diagnosis. In fact, overextensive use of psy- 
chiatry and psychotherapy may create a hospital atmosphere and a 
pathologic social climate in a school. Youngsters whose wayward- 
ness is reactive to unfavorable conditions in the home, school, and 
community, and a response to undue pressures and demands can be 
rehabilitated for society through an orthopedogogic or therapeutic 
community such as we have here described. However, there are those 
whose delinquent behavior is a result of intrapsychic tensions, con- 
flicts, disturbances and deep neurotic compulsions. Such require 
correction of basic psychic deficiencies and malformations within the 
personality through psychotherapy by specialists. I have developed 
this thesis more fully elsewhere. 

Lacking psychiatric and therapeutic services at that time, what we 
attempted to do in our work twenty years ago was to correct the 
social attitudes of the youngsters, nearly all of whom proved accessible 
to this method. Though we were aware that a considerable number 
required deeper and more affectual personality changes, even these 
responded to our re-educational techniques. When the intake policy 
or practical considerations of a school of this nature permit admission 
of a large number of pathologic children, that is, highly neurotic 
and borderline psychotics, a more extensive use of psychiatry is 
tequired. It is my opinion, however, that a large number of the 
latter creates a pathological culture which activates anxiety and 
tensions in the less disturbed youngsters, making it necessary to 
further increase the psychotherapeutic services, Thus a vicious circle 
is set in operation, for the youngsters who can respond to corrective 

1See my “An Elementaristic Approach to the Understanding and Treatment of 
Delinquency,” The Nervous Child, October, 1947; “Group Psychotherapy in De- 
linquency Prevention,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, September, 1950; 
“Milieu and Group Treatment for Delinquents,” Bulwarks Against Crime, Year- 

ok, National Probation and Parole Association, New York, 1948; “Social Re- 


Education in an Institutional Setting,” Advances in the Understanding of the 


Offender, Yearbook, the National Probation and Parole Association, New York, 
1950. 
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social education become too disturbed by the presence of the patho- 
logic fellow residents and themselves require treatment. It is essen- 
tial that in this setting a balance is struck between the deeply dis- 
turbed and pathogenic and the less disturbed. 

The technique we employed has grown out of our conviction of 
the effectiveness of democracy not only in government and politics 
but in all human relations, including the correction of human ills. 
It was this conviction, though applied with caution, and our un- 
shakable faith, derived from decades of experience, in the capacity 
of children to utilize and flourish in a democratic culture that were 
the foundation ideas of our work. 

The four pillars of democracy are freedom, status, participation, 
and responsibility. The preceding pages show ho y these 
been employed in our te-educational effort. Freedom is at once the 
greatest gift and the greatest responsibility man has fallen heir to. 
But freedom cannot be understood as being unbridled expression 
of instinctual urges without restraint and controls. If this is the 
case it becomes license and destructive. License and freedom must 
not be confused. Freedom in the group and in a social setting 
yields life and growth only when one is also free of one’s anarchic 
impulses and urges. Freedom can be attained only when one’s ego- 
centricity and primordial and atavistic urges inconsistent with social 
mores and the convenience and happiness of others are eradicated 
or controlled. When these are not in abeyance they destroy oneself 
and others and, in the long run, must be controlled by the group. 
To be free, one must be in control of one’s own irrational impulses. 


At the same time that we gave our youngsters a graded degree of 


freedom, there emerged certain inevitable responsibilities, which 


they could recognize and accept and which were commensurate with 


their capacities and readiness. ‘They assumed ever greater responsi- 


bilities and developed ever greater capacities to control their primi- 
emerging inner con- 


tive impulses. This was done by the gradually 
trols through acceptance of an identification with the adults and the 


group culture. The basic requirement in all education is that the 
adult place himself in relation to the child whereby the child accepts 
him and therefore accepts his social concepts and community values. 
This is what we have attempted to do in our work not only with the 


, 
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children but also with the men and women on our staff. We have 
sought to alter attitudes, feelings, and values, and to demonstrate 
patterns of function and behavior that made us acceptable to and 
respected by the staff and residents of the school. When this was 
done, the controls that we sought to develop from within were ab- 
sorbed and incorporated through identification and through the 
acceptance of ideals from without. These form the basis for develop- 
ing human personality, ego controls, and societal morals. 
Imposition of responsibilities was done in a manner and to a 
degree that made them acceptable without demurral, resentment, or 
hostility. Only in the absence of such negative feelings can children, 
young people, and adults, as well, accept responsibilities and partici- 
pate wholeheartedly. In fact, as these pages amply demonstrate, our 
youngsters entered into them with joy and gusto. When one has 


reason that we encouraged individual interests, nurtured capacities, 
buttressed talent, and encouraged self-expression, These, coupled 
with a favorable social setting and free interpersonal relations and 


commonly accepted values, and a dynamic society encourages the 
Constructiveness of the creative member who fhay cause discomfort 
by disturbing the status quo. Only by these means does the com- 
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munity progress and evolve. However, as in all other human en- 
deavors, the motive is of pivotal importance. If the innovator 
is socially motivated, even though temporary disturbances occur, 
he must be welcomed as a wholesome and desirable social force. 
If, on the other hand, the revisions proceed from hostile, destructive 
motivations, then the individual is sick and cannot but affect society 
and his group in a destructive way. 

We have seen how youngsters have taken the initiative in intro- 
ducing changes in our community life. Some have proven difficult 
and intransigent and it was our responsibility and aim to give them 
as much opportunity for self-assertion as those who seemed to 
fit more readily into our plans. We gave them status, a feeling of par- 
ticipation and a sense of responsibility by discussing with them every 
detail of the suggestions and by accepting them as individuals. These 
facts made it possible for us to convince them of the inadvisability 
of their plans and attitudes and their disadvantage to the group. 
We never dealt with them prohibitively, arbitrarily, or punitively. 
Being adults with wider experience, we were able to project into 
the future and anticipate in advance the results of a suggestion or 
idea rather than authoritatively to prohibit or suppress it. We sought 
to convince rather than control. 

It was this mutuality of act, relation, and respect that reoriented 
and changed feelings and attitudes. Even the more disturbed who 
may have needed intensive treatment, living as they did in a favor- 
able group culture, altered their attitudes and acts. They had grown 
More amenable to social demands, had participated wholeheartedly 
and creatively, and had grown happier and more relaxed. Whether 
these changes were permanent we had no way of determining. How- 
ever, from the follow-up studies that were made, only a small num- 
ber of which have been included in this volume, the majority have 
become more favorably oriented toward life as a whole and have 
fitted into the community with lesser or no tensions and disturbances 


to themselves and to the community. 
One of the important elements of a democratic re-educational 


community is the unitary and cooperative effort of all the adults in- 
volved. They lay the foundation of the culture of a re-educational 
school. All the adults, no matter how lofty or how humble any- 
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one’s job—whether it be the director, school principal, teacher, 
psychologist, or caseworker, handyman or laundry woman, farmer 
or maintenance worker—all must deal with the children in a unified 


reaction of hostility, aggression, destructiveness that affected many 


others and the atmosphere 


of the school as a whole. The adults must 


Possess a consistent and unified quality, attitude, and a sense of 


communal and individual 
truly re-educative commun 


values. Only under these conditions can a 
ity emerge. 


a 
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(continued from front flap) 
position, by a practicing expert in th 
field, of the use of group techniques, th 
tools of social casework, and moder 
psychiatric theory to turn children awa 
from paths of hostility and destructio 
toward strength and hope and a whole 
some relationship to the communit 
around them. 

At a time when the institutional car 
of young delinquents presents a probler 
of unparalleled magnitude, this boo 
should help institutional leaders an 
workers: and all citizens concerned t 
understand and support effective pro 
grams in the education and rehabilitatio 
of disturbed children. 


From the Foreword by Mrs. Siwxey C 
Bore, Chairman, Jewish Board of Guara 
ians: 


“In Re-educating the Delinquent, Mı 
Slavson tells the story of the Hawthorn 
and Cedar Knolls Schools of the Jewis 
Board of Guardians during the period c 
transition from one philosophy and prac 
tice of child management to another. . . 
“This is a personal account of a pre 
fessional worker who actively partic 
pated in this transition and brought toh 
task deep feeling and conviction an 
abounding: faith in childhood. .. .” 
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